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Japanese  Are  Taking  Over 
Schools  in  Caroline  and 
Marshall  Islands. 

BY  JUNIUS  B.  WOOD 

SPECIAL  CABLE 

Til  TIh-  (Tiira;;ii  ITiiily  \i'«>  Kiini/n  Senico.  Ciiiiyi 
ll'-I.  I»>  Till*  iTiK*as;ii  Daily  ,\yws  Cii. 

Kusai.  Caroline  Islands,  Feb.  22  (via 
Yokohama.  March  21. —  Continuation  of 
American  missionary  work,  which  in  the 
course  of  seventy  years  has  brought  edu¬ 
cation  and  civilization  to  the  natives  of 
the  Caroline  and  Marshall  islands,  is 
hanging  in  the  balance  to-day.  The  naval 
authorities  carrying  out  Japan’s  manda¬ 
tory  over  the  islands  say  they  will  per¬ 
mit  the  work  to  continue  tcmpu(;aB’ily. 
though  unless  the  Americans  diw^y  in¬ 
creased  activity  JapaneSie 
will  be  brought  over  to  take  charge  oy 
the  religious  activities, 
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TODAY,  AS  27  YEARS  AGO,  THE  FIRST  FOREIGH 
SERVICE  TO  MAKE  A  FOIL,  EYEWITHESS 
REPORT  ON  A  NEW  ZONE  OF  STRATEGY 


New  Role 
For  Truk 

Favored  as  Capital 
Of  Pacific  Bases 

BY  GEORGE  WELLER 

I  Chicago  Daily  News 

j  Foreign  Service 

j  TRUK,  Caroline  Islands-- 
i  The  United  States  is  look- 
i  ing  for  a  new  capital  for 
j  its  Pacific  trusteeships. 

.  Truk,  centrally  situated, 
leads  the  candidates,  with 
Saipan  a  close  second.  ^ 

At  present  the  islandai 
the  United  States  lost  at 
Versailles  and  then  won  in 
World  War  II  have  two  capi- 
tals-Pearl  Harbor  and  Guan. 

*  Neither  actually  lies  in 
the  islands. 

America’ s  main  purpose  in 
taking  over  this  vast  sweep 
of  the  Carolines,  Marianas 
1  and  Marshalls  is  security, 
k  It  does  not  want  to  fight  a 
.  third  war  to  protect  its 
'  interest  in  the  sea  and  air 
approaches  to  East  Asia. 

Security  means  that  stra¬ 
tegy  is  paramount.  The 
main  difference  between 
American  and  Japanese  con¬ 
trol  of  these  islands  is 
mili tary . 

Japan  pledged  never  to 
fortify  them  but  dropped 
its  pledge  vdien  it  resigned 
from  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  U.S.  accepted  the  new 
mandate  from  the  Liiited  Na- 
i  t  i  on  s ,  bu  t  w  ro  te  L 
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^WO  years  before  New  York's  five  boroughs  tertoinment  and  unceasing  public  service,  the 

banded  together  to  launch  the  world's  greatest  Journal-American  has  been  indispensable  to 

metropolis,  the  New  York  Journal  was  born— on  more  families  than  any  other  evening  paper  in 

Sept.  28,  1896.  the  entire  history  of  Greater  New  York. 

A  challenging,  pioneering  paper,  originator  of  A  family  favorite,  bought,  read  and  preferred  by 

many  modern  newspaper  features,  the  Journal  virtually  twice  as  many  New  Yorkers  than  can 

caught  and  held  the  interest  of  New  Yorkers  as  reached  by  the  second  paper>  the  dominant 

no  other  evening  paper  before  or  since.  Journal-American  delivers  the  largest  evening 

Always  providing  top  news  and  reading  en-  audience  ever  offered  a  New  York  advertiser. 

YOUR  STORY  STRIKES  HOME  IN  THE 


r  Journal  ““  American 


NATtONAUY  RC^RESENTED  BY 
HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


IN  THE  ENTIRE  HISTORY  OF  GREAT 
NEW  YORK  THE  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  H 
ALWAYS  BEEN  THE  TOP  EVENING. PAPI 


There  are  no  finer  presses 
in  the  world” — 


Say  the  builders  of  these  million  dollar  beauties 
in  the  new  home  of  The  Dallas  ISews, 


facility  for  pasting  a  new  roll  of  paper  to  the  einl  of 
the  expiring  roll  at  full  speed,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — 
would  take  a  book.  And — the  Pressroom  in  The 
News’  new  building  provides  space  for  two  more 
installations  of  the  same  size,  for  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

Test  runs  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  a  few  weeks. 


riiere's  no  finer  assembly  of  newspaper  presses 
than  this  sixteen-unit  line  of  Hoe  color  convertibles. 
Here  are  646  tons  of  watch-like  precision — 140  feet 
long  and  as  tall  as  a  two-story  building. 


The  sixteen  units  and  four  folders  arc  served  by 
motors  totaling  800  horsepower.  They  can  produce 
160, (MX)  32-page  papers  per  hour  at  "‘cruising  speed.” 
Full  colors  (three  colors  and  black)  can,  if  desired, 
be  spotted  on  any  page. 


The  full  story  of  this  remarkable 
machinery — its  hair-line  preeision,  its 
floating  dry  sand  foundation  that 
minimizes  vibration,  its  uncannv 
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1.  WE'KC  SfENOING  $600,000,000.  In  three  years— 1946. 1947  and  1948 
— the  expenditures  of  this  company  and  its  subsidiary  companies, 
aimed  at  bringing  you  the  petroleum  products  you  need  so  urgently, 
will  total  that  amount.  In  our  effort  to  meet  your  tremendous,  rapidly 
increasing  demand,  we  are  breaking  the  records  set  last  year  for  out¬ 
put  of  crude  oil  and  finished  products. 


2.  TO  BRING  YOU  MORE  Oil  we  spent  in  1947  alone  over  twice  our 
net  proht  for  new  refinery  units,  tankers,  pipe  lines,  oil  and  gas  wells 
and  many  other  facilities.  Total  expenditures  exceeded  the  wages  and 
benefits  of  our  46,000  employees,  who  in  1947  averaged  over  $4,000 
each.  We  spent  over  7  times  the  amount  we  paid  our  97,000  owners, 
whose  average  dividends  were  $314  each. 


3.  EXPENDITURES  ARE  INSURANCE.  For  example,  our  new  research 
laboratory,  pictured  above,  promises  continu^  progress.  Over  the 
years.  Standard  Oil's  research  has  helped  bring  atout  great  increases 
in  the  amount  and  quality  of  finished  products  we  get  from  crude  oil. 
Such  progress  helps  assure  our  employees'  jobs,  and  a  fair  return  to  our 
owners.  It  means  more  and  better  petroleum  products  for  you. 

4.  MANY  CANDIDATES  COMPETE  for  your  votes.  There  are  many  pro¬ 
ducing.  refining,  transporting  and  marketing  firms  in  the  American 
petroleum  industry.  They  give  us  strong  competition  for  your  business. 

The  best  way  to  deserve  your  support  is  to  maintain  the  kind  of  service 
and  quality  that  win  votes  in  this  business  democracy.  That's  what 
we’re  constantly  working  to  do— in  all  seasons,  despite  all  handicaps. 

▲ 

Standard  Oil  Company  stamLrd) 

(INDIANA) 
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In  State  A,  where  Here  and  There  are  often  farther  apart  than  breakfast 
and  lunch,  the  average  car-owner  burns  up  more  than  twice  as  much  gasoline  as  his 
brother  in  State  B,  where  things  are  closer  together.  He’s  twice  as  good  a 
customer,  too,  for  oil  and  tires  and  batteries— and  he  needs  a  new  car  a  lot  sooner. 

Markets  differ  like  that  for  many  products,  for  almost  everything.  Oatmeal  to 
lipsticks,  tomato  sauce  to  chocolate  bars,  show  local  contrasts  just  as  striking. 
Geography,  climate— even  the  relative  hardness  of  water— make  worlds  of  difference 
in  the  way  people  buy  and  the  way  markets  pay  off. 

But  wherever  you  go,  you’ll  find  that  newspapers  conform  to  these  local  tastes 
and  habits— are,  in  fact,  part  and  parcel  of  them.  That’s  why  it  makes  so 
much  sense  to  do  your  advertising  on  a  market-by-market  scale  in  this  great  local 
medium— especially  today,  when  your  primary  purpose  in  advertising  is 
most  probably  to  sell. 

How  about  your  advertising— is  it  paying  off  the  way  it  should?  In  more  sales? 

At  lower  cost?  You’ll  answer  “yes”  if  your  basic  planning  is  built  on  the^^^^l 
fundamental  fact  that  .  .  . 


In  any  case,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  ready  and  anxious  to  help  you 
locate  the  customer  markets  for  your  product.  We're  at:  370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17, 
Murray  Hill  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  State  8681  • 

240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco  4,  Exbroolc  2-8530 


Published  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising. 
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25,000  words  of  history 
for  one  news  story 
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On  Sunday  evening,  September  26,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  released  in  Washington  for  publication  Monday 
the  complete  text  of  its  momentous  25,000-\vord  White 
Paper  on  the  Berlin  blockade. 

The  full  text  of  the  State  Department  White  Paper  did 
not  arrive  in  The  New  York  Times  office  until  10  P.  M. 
Sunday  night.  But  that  text,  covering  four  pages,  was 
published  by  The  Times  on  Monday  morning  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  that  was  on  the  street  at  1  A.  M.  The  Times  was 
the  only  New  York  newspaper  to  publish  that  full  text. 
Publication  of  this  important  document  is  but  one 


phase  of  The  Times  continuing  effort  to  give  its 
readers  full  and  quick  access  to  all  the  news. 

During  the  month  of  August,  for  example.  The  Times 
published  20  texts,  and  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year,  230  te.xts  were  published  in  the  columns  of 
The  Times.  They  totaled  169,113  lines  of  printed 
matter. 

The  basis  of  this  complete  news  coverage  by  The  New 
York  Times  is  the  philosophy  that  only  by  being  able 
to  evaluate  freely  the  issues  at  stake  can  a  free  people 
continue  to  remain  free. 
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Controllers  Warn  Dailies 
Of  Critical  Period  in  Costs 


7c  a  Copy  in  L.  A. 

LOS  ANGELES — Street  sale 
prices  for  Los  Angeles  news* 
papers  have  gone  to  seven 
cents  a  copy.  Sunday  papers 
remain  at  IS  cents.  Home  de* 


Circulation  Prices  Should 
Fluctuate,  Mowle  Advises 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Newspapers  are 

approaching  a  critical  period 
in  which  increased  costs  are 
greater  than  added  revenue, 
finance  officers  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  dailies  revealed 
here  this  week. 

Cost  control  was  the  central 
theme  of  the  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Institute  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers,  attended  by  125  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Institute  s  250  mem¬ 
bers  represent  600  dailies. 

High  Costs  Unbearable 

Thomas  F.  Mowle,  controller 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
sounded  the  keynote  when  he 
asserted:  “These  costs  are  be¬ 
coming  unbearable,  revenue  is 
harder  to  obtain,  and  we  must 
prepare  now,  while  w’e  still  have 
time,  to  meet  this  situation.” 
He  advocated  that  no  expansion 
be  undertaken  at  this  time, 
unless  it  is  “absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.” 

Dovetailed  into  the  cost  re¬ 
duction  problem  was  the  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  controllers 
contributing  information  need¬ 
ed  by  management  in  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations.  A.  V.  Miller,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  treasurer, 
told  about  job  definitions  and 
evaluation,  in  negotiating  with 
the  Guild. 

'Die  Institute,  which  urges 
uniform  budgeting,  accounting 
and  financial  statements  by 
newspapers,  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  and  directors: 

Carley  New  President 

W.  F.  Carley,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Poit,  president:  H.  B.  Crump, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  first 
vicepresident :  Clark  A.  Ren- 
wick,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  second  vicepresident;  W. 
J.  Hempstead,  Jersey  City  (N. 
J.)  Jersey  Journal,  treasurer; 
and  Roy  N.  Walden,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  secretary. 

J.  Russell  Sheffer,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph-Press,  tempor¬ 
ary  president,  presid^  at  the 
opening  session.  Arthur  R. 
Tucker,  founder  and  manager 
of  the  Institute,  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  that  growing  concern  is 
being  shown  by  publishers  over 
mounting  costs. 

In  reminding  his  audience 
that  the  economics  of  the  news¬ 


paper  business  are  like  those  of 
another,  Mr.  Mowle  stressed  the 
point  that  newspapers  possessed 
one  striking  difference,  namely, 
“The  perishable  nature”  of 
newspaper  publishing.  This,  he 
said,  creates  an  expensive  me¬ 
chanical  and  distribution  prob¬ 
lem. 

“Some  newspapers  feel  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  should  always 
have  a  2  to  1  ratio  over  circula¬ 
tion  revenue,  others  are  suc¬ 
cessful  on  different  formulas,” 
he  remarked,  adding  that  it  all 
simmers  down  to  the  fact  that 
a  10%  increase  in  labor  costs 
“puts  an  immediate  dent  in  our 
operating  revenue  that  requires 
months  of  selling  effort  to  re¬ 
coup,  due  to  the  revenue  strait- 
jacket  in  which  newspapers  are 
clothed.” 

Mr.  Mowle  attacked  the  no¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  should  be 
sold  at  less  than  cost  to  de 
velop  a  greater  audience  for 
advertisers. 

“To  the  extent  that  we  fail 
to  recover  through  our  circu¬ 
lation  revenue  the  cost  of  news¬ 
print,  publishing  and  delivery 
expense,  plus  some  contribution 
toward  news  costs,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,”  he  said,  “we  are  buying 


an  audience  for  our  advertisers, 
and  displaying  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  product,  in  our 
ability  to  sell  it  at  its  real 
worth  as  a  newspaper.” 

Through  increase  subscrip¬ 
tion  prices,  newspapers  should 
be  building  a  sounder  revenue 
structure,  he  contended,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  number  of  readers 
does  not  fluctuate  as  violently 
as  advertising  linage  as  a 
steady  source  of  revenue. 

“If  it  costs  eight  cents  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  newspaper,”  he  asserted. 

this  figure  should  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  circulation  revenue  goal. 
Newspaper  prices  should  not 
be  static,  but  should  move  up 
and  down  as  costs  change,  just 
as  any  other  product  of  today’s 
economy,  whether  that  price 
should  be  five,  seven  or  10 
cents.” 

Mr.  Mowle  recommended  that 
newspapers  economize  by  post¬ 
poning  any  expansion  because 
of  increased  construction  costs 
and  machinery  and  suggested 
the  joint  use  of  a  single  print¬ 
ing  plant  by  one  or  more  local 
or  neighboring  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  independent  editorial  staffs. 

Newspaper  production  costs 
are  rising  faster  than  are  reve¬ 
nues,  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  warned 
in  a  paper  presented  at  a  panel 
discussion  by  George  A.  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Chicago  editor  of  E&P. 

He  warned  that  a  10%  in¬ 
crease  in  costs,  combined  with 
a  10  to  15%  drop  in  income. 


livered  seven-day  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  25  cents  to  $2  month¬ 
ly  with  six-day  papers  $1.60 
monthly.  The  changes  were 
effective  Oct.  1. 

The  Times  and  Examiner 
have  been  on  a  5-cents-a-copy 
basis  since  May.  1920.  The 
Herald  and  Express  went  to 
a  nickel  in  1937. 

The  newspapers  cited  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  and 
said  port  of  the  increase 
would  be  passed  on  to  deal¬ 
ers  to  help  offset  higher  costs 
of  distribution.  _ _ 

could  put  a  substantial  number 
of  newspapers  “in  the  red.” 

H.  B.  Crump.  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  offered  suggestions  on  ad- 
vance  planning  for  a  probable 
recession,  from  the  standpoint 
of  controllers’  responsibility  to 
management. 

“We  have  been  accustomed, 
he  said,  “to  making  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  past  on  re¬ 
tained  title  contracts  with  pay¬ 
ments  in  installments  over  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time, 
and  in  more  recent  years  to  pay¬ 
ing  for  these  purchases  in  cash 
out  of  operating  profits.  It 
seems  that  we  should  give 
thought  to  long  term  financing 
through  the  sale  of  stocks  or 
bonds. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


New  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Left  to  right;  Clark  A. 
Renwick,  Detroit  Free  Press,  vicepresident;  H.  B.  Crump,  Nashville  Banner,  vicepresident;  I.  Russell 
Sheffer,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph-Press,  convention  chairman;  Hoy  N.  Walden,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  secretary;  W.  F.  Carley,  Boston  Post,  president;  Arthur  R.  Tucker,  New  York,  secretary-man¬ 
ager;  and  W.  J.  Hempstead,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  treasurer. 
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CHICAGO  TALKS  ARE  RESUMED 

Chicago — At  the  request  of  Local  16,  ITU,  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  is  resuming  negotiations  with 
the  local  union's  bargaining  committee  here  Oct.  1.  marking 
the  first  meeting  of  the  two  groups  since  June  17,  in  an  effort 
to  settle  the  10-month  printers'  strike.  Basis  of  the  meeting  is 
a  revised  proposal  of  the  union,  embodying  the  New  York 
formulo  for  competency. 


Swygert  Ruling 
On  Contempt 
Is  Due  Oct.  5 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Judge 
Luther  M.  Swygert  ended  a  five- 
day  contempt  trial  of  the 
AFL  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  here  Sept.  24,  taking 
under  advisement  the  second 
stage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
test  case. 

ITie  judge's  decision  is  not 
expected  until  after  Oct.  5  when 
the  government  and  the  union 
may  file  final  objections  to  evi¬ 
dence  heard.  Briefs  are  to  be 
filed  by  attorneys  Oct.  4. 

The  case  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  a  question  by  Judge 
Swygert  on  why  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  waited 
five  months  to  bring  the  con¬ 
tempt  action. 

Gerhard  VanArkel,  ITU  attor¬ 
ney,  declared  the  “only  reason” 
the  NLRB  general  counsel’s  of¬ 
fice  brought  the  case  was  be¬ 
cause  of  urging  from  U  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  Taft. 

Judge  Swygert  questioned 
Winthrop  A.  Johns,  NLRB  asso¬ 
ciate  counsel,  noting  that  Johns’ 
office  knew  as  early  as  April  of 
the  ITU  standard  contract  at  is¬ 
sue  in  the  action  as  a  violation 
of  an  injunction  the  judge  is¬ 
sued  last  March  27. 

The  judge  asked  if  NLRB  was 
not  “condoning”  the  offering  of 
these  contract  terms  to  publish¬ 
ers  when  they  waited  until  Au¬ 
gust  to  file  the  contempt  action. 

“We  haven’t  condoned  any¬ 
thing,”  Johns  replied. 

“Well,  what  do  you  call  it 
then?”  the  judge  continued. 

The  contract,  according  to 
Johns,  violated  the  injunction 
because  it  is  designed  to  cause 
publishers  to  discriminate 
against  non-union  printers. 

Earlier,  Judge  Swygert  got  a 
concession  from  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  president,  that  hir¬ 
ing  discrimination  against  non¬ 
union  printers  is  possible  under 
the  contract  proposals.  “It’s 
possible,  but  it’s  highly  improb¬ 
able,”  Randolph  said. 

The  judge  noted  that  ITU 
wants  publishers  to  agree  to  re¬ 
quire  non-union  job  applicants 
to  take  competency  tests  given 
by  a  board  of  two  union  and 
two  publisher  representatives. 
ITU  members  would  be  accept- 
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ed  for  jobs  without  a  test. 

He  asked  Randolph  whether 
this  would  permit  the  ITU  to 
disapprove  non  union  applicants 
or  at  least  delay  action  on  a  non¬ 
union  man’s  application.  Ran¬ 
dolph  answered  that  he  thought 
the  system  would  work  out 
fairly. 

Randolph  said  the  union  had 
no  objection  to  adding  a  fifth 
member  to  the  examining  board 
to  break  tie  votes  “as  long  as  he 
knows  what  he  is  doing.”  He 
denied  the  union  is  attempting 
to  maintain  closed  shop  condi¬ 
tions,  saying  the  ITU’s  only  mo¬ 
tive  in  suggesting  the  compe¬ 
tency  tests  is  to  preserve  trade 
standards. 

Knight  Comments 
On  Akron  Contract 
CHICAGO — Commenting  on  the 

renewal  contract  with  Akron 
Typographical  Union  (E&P. 
Sept.  2.5,  p.  10),  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.isher: 

“This  new  contract  is  a  good 
example  of  how  the  employer 
and  the  union  can  work  together 
when  the  members  of  the  union 
are  not  shackled  by  their  inter¬ 
national  officers.” 

4  Unions  Out,  But 
Bidder  Paper  Publishes 

The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  continued  to  publish 
this  week  despite  a  strike  of 
union  printers,  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  mailers. 

Employes  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  have  substi¬ 
tuted  on  printing  processes,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  B.  J.  Ridder, 
editor  and  publisher,  and  Eric 
Ridder.  general  manager,  both 
trained  in  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses.  They  were  assisted  by 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  president  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  Co., 
one-time  general  manager  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typesetting  Machine 
Co.,  later  Intertype  Corp. 

The  daily  was  12  hours  late  last 
weekend,  but  by  midweek  had 
stepped  up  the  publication  time 
to  10:30  p.m.  Regular  press  time 
is  7:30  p.m. 

The  chain  of  strikes  began 
Sept.  12  when  management 
asked  printers  to  report  for 
work  at  noon  instead  of  4  p.m. 

The  four  unions  have  stra¬ 
tegically  untenable  positions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Joseph  Ridder.  The 
stereotypers  and  pressmen,  he 
said,  are  liable  to  legal  action 
for  violation  of  agreements. 

About  25  non-union  printers 
have  been  employed  to  fill  in 
part  of  the  gap  created  when 
72  union  printers  “walked  out,” 
Mr.  Ridder  said. 

‘"These  new  employes  .  .  .  have 
been  assured  that  their  employ¬ 
ment  is  permanent.”  Mr.  Ridder 
declared  in  a  signed  editorial.  .  .  . 


“The  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
not  and  never  has  been  an  anti¬ 
union  organization.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  operated  under  union  con¬ 
ditions  and  we  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  if  possible.” 

Report  of  threats  of  violence 
against  pressmen  and  stereo¬ 
typers  led  Rep.  Fred  A.  Hartley, 
co-author  of  the  Taft-Harjley 
Act,  to  say  in  Washington  that 
he  would  urge  Congress  to 
“enact  laws  making  it  a  crim¬ 
inal  offense  for  pickets  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  an  individual’s  right 
to  work.” 

Hartley  said  he  had  “verified” 
several  cases  of  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  pickets. 

Mr.  Ridder  said  he  did  not 
think  the  pressmen  and  stereo¬ 
typers  were  intimidated.  “They 
are  simply  unhappy  that  they 
may  have  to  work  with  non¬ 
union  people.”  No  other  person¬ 
nel  had  been  threatened  or  in¬ 
timidated,  he  pointed  out. 

James  J.  McMahon,  president 
of  the  stereotypers  local,  said; 
“We  have  a  contract  with  the 
Ridders  we  intend  to  honor.  I 
told  the  men  to  go  back  to  work, 
but  they  refused,  saying  they 
were  afraid.  Our  hands  are 
tied.” 

The  presses  were  being  run  at 
about  5,000  an  hour  with  the 
new,  inexperienced  crew. 

“But  we  have  all  night  to 
print  in,”  said  Mr.  Ridder,  “and 
the  time  consumed  still  repre 
sents  only  a  day’s  work  for  a 
day’s  pay.” 

Orlando  Papers 
Get  Back  to  Normal 

Orlando,  Fla. — The  Orlando 
Morning  Sentinel  and  Orlando 
Evening  Star  came  through 
their  first  10  days  of  a  printers’ 
strike  in  better  shape  than  was 
expected,  although  the  days 
were  hectic. 

The  printers  went  on  strike 
without  advance  notice  to  the 
management  on  Sept.  20,  in  a 
dispute  over  an  increase  in 
wages.  While  pickets  patrolled. 
Publisher  Martin  Andersen, 
owner  of  the  newspapers  and 
also  WHOO,  declared  the  com¬ 
posing  room  an  open  shop. 

During  the  first  week,  print¬ 
ers  trickled  into  the  office  in 
reply  to  ads  placed  in  other 
parts  of  the  South.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  the  papers  had 
begun  to  pick  up  some  of  their 
oldtime  style. 

However,  department  heads 
and  news  editors  had  worked 
from  5:30  or  6  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  the 
following  morning,  and  the 
management  was  profuse  in  its 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  pitched  in  to  aid  in  an 
emergency. 

The  printers,  some  42  of  them 
and  four  apprentices,  published 
a  four-page  paper  entitled  the 
Orlando  Printer.  Wives  of  strik¬ 


ing  printers  called  on 
chants,  asking  them  to  discoj 
tinue  their  subscriptions  am 
advertisements  in  the  news^ 
pers. 

In  a  front-page  statement  « 
the  strike,  the  managamen- 
said  that  only  a  single  subscrip, 
tion  had  been  canceled  and  th« 
subscriber  had  renewed  the  pj 
per  the  following  day. 

Teletypesetters  were  used 
with  considerable  success  bj 
the  papers  and  during  the  lat 
ter  stages  of  the  first  week  the 
photo  engraving  process  was  in. 
troduced. 

ITU  Cedes  Claim 
Over  Proof  Presses 

Washington — President  Wood 
ruff  Randolph  of  Internatiom; 
Typographical  Union  has  ap 
proved  a  commercial  shop  con¬ 
tract  here  under  which  m 
gives  up  jurisdiction  over  opera 
tion  of  proof  presses. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the 
union  is  fighting  for  jurisdiction 
over  new  processes,  the  sui. 
render  of  a  job  classification  pit 
viously  under  ITU  contracts  wie 
bitterly  fought  at  a  union  meet 
ing  here,  but  ultimately  was  ap 
proved. 

Chicago  News 
Speeds  Up  Sports 

Chicago  —  Ten  minutes  afte 
the  Notre  Dame-Purdue  foot 
ball  game  was  over  last  Satur 
day,  the  Chicago  Daily  Nm 
Red  Streak  sports  final  was  in 
stereotype,  although  the  last 
play  of  the  game  changed  the 
score. 

“We  couldn’t  have  done  much 
better  in  the  days  of  the  print 
ers,”  commented  Basil  L.  Wal 
ters,  executive  editor  of  Uie 
Knight  Newspapers,  who  ex 
plained  that  weeks  of  plannini 
and  purchase  of  new  equipment 
especially  for  the  sports  final 
edition  made  it  possible. 


Hits  Featherbedding 

In  his  new  book,  “Our  New 
National  Labor  Policy,”  Repr 
Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  recom 
mends  several  amendments  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  One  of 
them  is  “more  effective  provi 
sions  against  featherbedding 
practices.” 


Publisher  Martin  Andersen,  cen¬ 
ter,  makes  up  with  the  help  oi 
News  Editor  John  Fleming,  leit 
and  Editorial  Director  Henri 
Balch,  right,  in  Orlando. 
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Food  News  Deserves 
More  Play,  Editors  Told 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

more  than  100  newspaper  Citing  the  Continuing  Study 


food  editors  gathered  in  New 
York  City  this  week  to  eat,  take 
nourishment,  sample  and  con¬ 
sume  new  and  standard  delica¬ 
cies — and  eat. 

The  five-day  affair.  Sept.  27 
to  Oct.  1,  was  not,  however,  a 
round  of  gormandizing.  It  was 
all  in  the  interest  of  education — 
an  opportunity  for  food  editors 
to  meet  with  manufacturers  and 
other  victual  experts,  and  to 
digest  the  latest  facts  on  food 


Food's  the  topic  for  two  food  edi¬ 
tors:  Edith  M.  Barber,  New  York 
Sun,  and  Austin  H.  Perlow,  Long 

Island  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal. 

characteristics,  supplies  and 
prices. 

Occasion  was  the  fifth  annual 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Con 
ference.  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co. 

Monuiacturers  Entertain 

As  in  previous  conferences, 
hosts  at  virtually  all  the  sessions 
—business,  social  and  gustatory 
—were  leading  manufacturers  in 
the  food  and  allied  industries. 

In  addition  to  trotting  out  new 
delights  for  the  palate,  they  pro¬ 
vided  at  least  several  months’ 
supply  of  story  material  for  the 
visitors — recipes,  processing  in¬ 
formation,  etc. 

The  newspaper  field  itself  con¬ 
tributed  generously  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  the  sessions. 

In  the  opening  session  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Sawyer  revealed 
significant  facts  to  show  greatly 
heightened  interest  in  food 
pages  among  both  readers  and 
manufacturers. 

He  released  for  the  first  time 
a  recently-completed  compila¬ 
tion  of  Media  Records  figures 
showing  that  while  general  ad¬ 
vertising  increased  57.6%  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1947,  general 
grocery  advertising  gained  106% 
during  the  period.  At  the  same 
time  other  classifications — toilet 
requisites,  automotive,  retail 
grocery — went  up  16.7%,  38% 
and  30.8%,  respectively. 

Sikes  Discusses  Readership 

Reader  interest  in  food  news 
was  demonstrated  at  the  same 
meeting  by  Allen  B.  Sikes  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 
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of  Newspaper  Reading  reports, 
Mr.  Sikes  declared: 

“Few  pages  in  the  newspaper 
have  greo'er  interest  for  women 
than  food  pages.  Few  types  of 
material  are  better  read  by  wo¬ 
men  than  well-executed  food 
items. 

“The  ideal  setup  for  a  food 
issue  ( as  exemplified  in  the  120 
eSNR  studies  to  date)  would 
seem  to  be  one  that  contains  a 
well-balanced  combination  of  re¬ 
tail  and  national  grocery  ads 
plus  skilfully  prepared  food 
news  items.” 

In  a  charted  analysis,  Mr. 
Sikes  showed  that  small-space 
food  items  frequently  receive 
much  higher  readership  from 
women  than  many  small-space 
general  news  items.  He  noted 
further  that  dominant  illustra¬ 
tion  made  the  readership  score 
even  higher. 

More  Space  Requested 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Sikes’  an¬ 
alysis  of  readership  and  his  own 
advertising  figures,  Mr.  Sawyer 
made  a  plea  for  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  food  news  by  newspaper 
editors. 

“At  present,”  he  said,  “only 
about  1%  of  editorial  content  is 
devoted  to  food.  It  should  be 
increased  very  substantially.” 

An  ideal  way  to  do  this,  he 
iuggested,  would  be  to  give  the 
newspaper  another  food  day  in 
addition  to  Thursday  or  Friday, 
as  is  now  commonly  practiced. 
Not  only  reader  interest,  he  said, 
but  the  advertisers’  desire  war¬ 
rants  such  a  move. 

Recalling  the  plea  of  Robert 
Keith  of  Pillsbury  Mills  at  last 
spring’s  ANPA  convention  for 
more  than  one  food  day,  Mr. 
Sawyer  cited  the  success  of  re¬ 
cent  experiments  in  that  direr- 
tion  by  newspapers  in  Roanoke, 
Va..  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  (E&P, 
Ai^.  7,  p.  52). 

•Hr.  Sawyer  told  E&P  that  he 
‘is  trying  b;?  direct  contact  to  in¬ 
fluence  more  managing  editors 
in  recognizing  the  food  editor’s 
importance  in  the  newspaper 
and  community.  “The  food  edi- 


Esther  Hall.  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  admires  a  present  received 
from  food  manufacturers. 
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Paul  S.  Willis,  left,  president  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  makes  his  point  to  Clarence  Francis,  chairman  of  General  Foods, 
and  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Fcrguson-Walker.  at  food  editors' 
meeting. 


tor.  despite  her  great  influence 
today,  has  been  up  to  now  the 
forgotten  woman  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  office,”  he  declared. 

The  conference  this  year  was 
declared  a  "tremendous  success” 
by  Mr.  Sawyer.  The  attendance, 
about  115,  was  the  largest  to 
date  and  represented,  he  dis¬ 
closed.  more  than  half  the  total 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  U.  S. 

AMI  Awards  Given 

For  the  second  year,  the 
American  Meat  Institute  award¬ 
ed  bronze  statuettes  to  four  win¬ 
ners  in  its  second  annual  com¬ 
petition,  conducted  “to  recognize 
the  excellent  work  being  done 
in  newspaper  food  depart¬ 
ments." 

Winners  this  year  were: 

For  cities  of  500,000  and  over: 
Elsa  Steinberger,  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  250,000  to  500,000.  Grace 
Hartley,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal; 
under  250,000,  Edrie  Van  Dore, 
Hartford  ( Conn. )  Times,  ( also 
the  winner  last  year  in  this 
group):  Sunday.  Ruth  Ellen 
Church,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Judges  this  year  were  Marie 
Dye,  president,  American  Home 
Economics  Association;  F.  L. 
Mott,  dean,  school  of  journalism. 
University  of  Missouri,  and  Dr. 
James  R.  Wilson,  secretary. 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition, 
American  Medical  Association. 

Entries  were  judged  on  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers,  journalistic 
style,  use  of  pictures,  page 
makeup,  presentation  of  new 
food  trends  and  new  methods  of 
preparation. 

More  than  a  score  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  industry  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  conference  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  at  least 
25  applicants  had  to  be  turned 
down  because  of  lack  of  pro¬ 
gram  time.  “One  of  those  re¬ 
jected  offered  $5,000  to  get  on,” 
he  revealed. 

N.  Y.  Serves  as  Host 

During  the  five-day  meeting, 
various  members  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  AANR  assisted 
Mr.  Sawyer  in  playing  host  to 
the  editors  and  manufacturers. 
Also  serving  were  the  food  page 
staffs  of  the  New  York  City  dail¬ 
ies,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Miss  Edith  M.  Barber  of  the 
New  York  Sun. 

Participating  manufacturers 
provided  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  evening  parties,  plant 
tours,  and  slide  and  movie  pres¬ 
entations. 


Among  them  were  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  where  most 
of  the  sessions  took  place  and 
which  conducted  a  tour  of  its 
kitchens;  Best  Foods,  American 
Gas  Association,  Gerber  Baby 
Foods.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  National 
Dairy  Products,  Standard 
Brands,  General  Foods,  Sorden 
Co.,  Nutrition  Foundation,  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute,  Owens  Illi¬ 
nois  Glass  Co..  National  Pres¬ 
sure  Cooker  Co.,  Sunshine  Bis¬ 
cuits.  Kellogg  Co.  ( which  served 
breakfast  in  bed).  Can  Manufac¬ 
turers  Institute.  Pillsbury  Mills, 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau, 
Lipton  Tea  Co.,  Sugar  Research 
Foundation,  General  Mills. 

Despite  the  full  schedule,  at 
least  half  the  visiting  editors 
found  time  to  file  copy  every 
day  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  press  room  was  provided  by 
the  committee. 

■ 

Store's  'Food  Fair' 
Draws  850,000 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — A  new  high  in 
retail  food  promotions  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Sattler’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  here  during  an  eight- 
day  “Food  Fair,”  which  saw 
850.000  persons  pass  through  the 
food  market  and  1,500,000  indi¬ 
vidual  food  sales  recorded. 

The  store  ran  a  smash  adver¬ 
tising  program  to  launch  the 
Food  Fair  and  set  the  stage  for 
the  event  by  making  Buffalo 
■food-conscious.” 


Relaxing  between  food  courses 
are  Mrs.  Marian  C.  Tracy.  New 
York  World-Telegram,  and  Miss 
Mary  Bland  Armistead.  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  &  World  News. 
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Hearst  Views  Compiled 
In  765-Page  Booklet 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Policies 

which  buiit.  guided  and  main¬ 
tained  for  more  than  50  years 
“the  largest  group  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism”  are  given  in  their  pub¬ 
lisher’s  own  words  in  the  new 
book,  “Selections  from  the  Writ¬ 
ings  and  Speeches  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst.” 

The  volume  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  privately  here  by  the 
San  Francisco  Exominer,  the 
newspaper  on  which  Mr.  Hearst 
turned  from  college  literary  ac¬ 
tivities  to  publishership  on 
March  4,  1887. 

From  A  to  Y 

The  editor  is  E.  F.  Tompkins, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Hearst 
Newspapers.  The  765-page  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  careful  compila¬ 
tion  of  Hearst  editorial  utter¬ 
ances  which  "should  be  imper¬ 
ishable,  having  abiding  value.” 
These  are  classified  into  27  sec¬ 
tions.  under  topics  ranging  from 
agriculture  to  youth. 

The  contents  include  mes¬ 
sages  to  executives  as  well  as 
aphorisms  and  a  60-page  sum¬ 
mary  of  commendations  received 
by  Mr.  Hearst. 

The  volume  is  copyrighted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
distribution  to  the  public  will 
be  only  indirectly  to  certain 
universities.  The  foreword 
states  that  “students  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  of  statecraft,  and  all 
citizens  who  have  faith  in  Amer¬ 
ican  traditions  and  loyalty  to 
American  institutions,  may  find 
instruction  along  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  these  representative  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  vibrant  and  ac¬ 
tive  personality  who  has  made 
history  while  currently  record¬ 
ing  it.” 

Only  63  pages  of  the  volume 
are  devoted  to  “Journalism.” 
This  contains  Hearst  writings 
from  1909  to  1946.  The  first 
is  on  criminal  libel,  the  last  on 
newspaper  writing. 

Achnonitions  on  Editing 

Some  of  Hearst's  admonitions 
to  executives  on  news  condensa¬ 
tion  are: 

“The  average  man  in  the 
street  wants  to  read  all  the 
news  of  importance  and  all  the 
items  of  interest.  He  wants  to 
read  features,  some  of  which 
are  important  and  some  of 
which  are  merely  entertaining. 
And  he  wants  to  read  opinions 
which  are  illuminating  and  in¬ 
teresting.  Furthermore  he  wants 
everything  presented  to  him 
briefiy  as  well  as  brightly.” — 
1928. 

“Please  bear  in  mind  we  are 
not  making  short  stories  to  save 
money,  we  are  making  them  to 
save  readers.  .  .  .  We  are  doing 
the  work.  Our  readers  are  not 
paid  to  work;  we  are.” — 1936. 

“Make  your  paper  textually 
brief  and  bright.  Do  not  de¬ 
pend  merely  on  the  appearance 
of  brightness  by  confusion  of 
type.”— 1936. 

Hearst’s  views  of  the  neces-  i 
sary  ingredients  of  a  good  news¬ 


paper  were  defined  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  publishers  and  editors 
in  June,  1936,  which  read  in 
part: 

“The  first  requisite  for  a 
newspaper  is  news. 

“The  second  requisite  in  our 
kind  of  paper  is  news  pictures. 

“Then  dominant  departments 
and  features. 

“Let  us  not  allow  the  pictures 
or  departments  or  features,  how¬ 
ever  interesting  and  valuable, 
to  crowd  out  the  news. 

“In  condensation  be  careful 
not  to  condense  out  the  news.” 

Mr.  Hearst  then  listed  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  condensation,  urged 
skill  in  selecting  the  size  of 
pictures  and  the  use  of  captions 
which  supplement  the  picture 
and  not  merely  duplicate  it.  and 
concluded  with: 

“U.se  summaries. 

“KILL  introductions. 

"Give  facts  —  not  editorial 
opinion. 

“More  facts  rather  than 
words. 

“More  news  and  a  better 
newspaper.” 

“Tell  the  News"— a  Must 
This  was  supplemented  i.n 
1938  with  a  message  to  E.  D. 
Coblentz  urging: 

“Will  vou  please  make  a  spe¬ 
cial  point  of  seeing  that  our  ed¬ 
itors  orimarilv  make  NEWS 
papers. ”  In  this  he  observed 
that  "the  features  are  something 
to  be  ADDF.D  to  the  news,  not 
be  SUBSTITUTED  for  the 
news”  and  pointed  out  that  text, 
pictures,  subheads  and  subtitles 
“must  tell  the  news.” 

Included  in  the  ioumallsm 
section  is  an  editorial  letter  on 
publishing  newspapers  addressed 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  June  25, 
1937; 

".Tournalism  is  a  profession, 
and  in  my  mind  a  very  exalted 
one.  Its  chief  purpose  Is  to 
serve  the  public  efficiently  and 
unselfishly. 

“It  is  also  an  industry,  a 
BUSINESS;  and  the  obvious  ne¬ 
cessities  .  .  .  demand  that  it  be 
conducted  on  a  sound  business 
basis. 

“I  have  no  favorites  amon«» 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  I 
have  no  right  to  have  any  on 
a  basis  of  preference  or  preju¬ 
dice.  .  .  . 

“It  is  my  obiect  and  my  duty, 
to  make  every  individual  News¬ 
paper  as  stront'  and  successful 
as  pos.sible,  and  particularly  to 
make  them  strong  and  success¬ 
ful  as  a  whole.” 

No  Office-Holding  Allowed 
A  general  instruction  of  Jan. 

6.  1932.  .said  ter.selv: 

“It  .seems  advisable  to  issue  a 
general  order  that  no  one  on 
anv  of  our  papers  shall  hold 
public  office  or  be  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  influence 
of  local.  Stale  or  Federal  gov¬ 
ernments. 

“Of  course  there  are  a  few 
ca<;es  of  such  office  holding,  but 
there  should  be  none.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westbrook  Pegler 
were  among  those  paying  tribute 
to  Mr.  Curley.  A  congratulatory 
message  came  from  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst. 


Highlights  of  Hearst’s  views 
on  advertising,  presented  his 
publishers  in  1932,  are: 

“News  and  editorial  character 
are  built  on  reliability  of  state¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  hope  to  build 
advertising  on  any  other  basis. 

“No  man  who  misrepresents 
facts  must  be  allowed  on  our 
newspapers.  Honesty  is  a  form 
of  common  sense.” 

Encourage  Tipsters! 

An  editorial  room  bulletin  in 
1933  told  how  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  made.  It  said,  in 
part; 

“Have  a  good  exclusive  news 
feature  as  often  as  possible. 

“PAY  LIBERALLY  for  big 
exclusive  stuff  and  encourage 
tipsters.  Get  reporters  with  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“Make  a  paper  for  the  NICEST 
KIND  OF  PEOPLE— for  the 
great  middle  class.  Don't  print 
a  lot  of  dull  stuff  that  they  are 
supposed  to  like  and  don’t.  .  .  . 

“Be  fair  and  impartial.  .  .  . 
PLEASE  BE  ACCURA’TE.  .  .  . 
The  headlines  of  a  newspaper 
should  answer  the  question, 
WHAT  IS  THE  NEWS?’  .  .  .” 

On  sports  pages,  Mr.  Hearst 
wrote  in  1933: 


50-YEAR  MAN 

William  A.  Curley,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  editor,  cuts  a  slice 
of  cake  at  a  Stork  Club  party  hon¬ 
oring  him  for  his  50  years  with 
the  Hearst  organization.  Martin 
Huberth,  chairman  of  the  Heant 
corporation,  looks  on. 

“The  stuff  our  sporting  editors 
print  is  promotion  stuff  of  the 
kind  that  should  be  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  I  want  a  lot  of  this 
thrown  out.” 

Hearst  addressed  all  editors, 
publishers  and  reporters  in  1942 
urging  courtesy  and  considera¬ 
tion: 

“Make  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  popular. 

[g,  “Please  try,  in  interviewing 
ijg  or  photographing  reputable 
,,v  people,  to  make  the  interview 
I  ^  or  photograph  as  pleasing  as 
"■  possible. 

“Kindly  avoid  statements,  or 
—  quotations  in  the  interviews, 
which  will  embarrass  the  per- 
sons  interviewed.” 

‘IS  It  was  at  that  time  Hearst 
stated  he  himself  would  never 
er  give  an  interview  that  he  dW 
■®'  not  write  out  in  reply  to  ques- 
.‘®  tions  propounded  by  the  inter- 
viewer,  adding: 

“I  have  found  to  my  sorrow 
that  interviews  are  almost  al- 
ways  distorted — either  deliber¬ 
ately  to  make  the  interview  say 
what  the  reporter  thinks  it 
in  ought  to  have  said,  or  else  un- 
a-  intentionally  through  bad  mem- 
in  ory — or  bad  judgment.” 

It  was  in  1944  that  Mr.  Hearst 
vs  issued  a  signed  statement  in 
his  newspapers  replying  to 
ig  Stalin’s  charge  he  was  a  “gang- 
ge  ster  journalist.”  He  concluded, 
,c-  whimsically,  with: 

“I  am  reserving  the  Stalin  in- 
■■p  terview  for  my  last  interview. 

“And  from  what  I  know  ol 
_t  the  amiable  Marshal,  I  imagine 
Pg  it  would  be.” 

1  INR  Appointed 

Inland  Newspaper  Represen- 
er  tatives,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
n,  to  represent  the  Blackfoot  (Ida.) 
.”  Bulletin,  Brookfield  (Mo.)  Doily 
st  News,  Dillon  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
and  Woodstock  (Ill.)  Sentinel. 
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50  CANDLEPOWER  EVENT 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  cuts  the 
cake  at  party  given  by  employes  in  honor  of  his  50  yeors  with  the 
paper.  Around  him  are  C.  C.  Hemenway,  editor;  David  R.  Daniel, 
business  manager;  Frank  E.  Newton,  assistant  foreman  of  the  stereo 
shop;  end  Mrs.  Murphy. 

11.9%  Gain  Sets  New 
August  Linage  Record 


Bon  on  Pricing 
System  Is  Held 
Threat  to  Ads 

Washington  —  Alfred  Schind¬ 
ler,  former  Under-Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Sales 
Executives,  warned  this  week 
that  the  banning  of  uniform  de¬ 
livered  pricing  would  wreck  the 
benefits  of  national  advertising. 

^hindler,  in  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Senate  Trade  Pol¬ 
icies  Subcommittee,  argued  that 
the  prohibition  of  freight  ab¬ 
sorption  and  price  concessions 
to  meet  local  competition  would 
encourage  monopoly. 

Under  such  a  policy,  as  enun¬ 
ciated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  rulings.  Schind¬ 
ler  asserted  the  retail  dealer  lo¬ 
cated  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  a  supplier  may  be  forced 
to  drop  some  lilies  unless  he  can 
find  a  supplier  closer  by. 

"In  many  cases,”  Schindler 
said,  “this  will  be  impossible 
because  exclusive  franchises 
for  similar  products  may  be 
held  by  his  local  competitors. 
Many  dealers  have  built  valu¬ 
able  good-will  for  their  busi¬ 
ness  by  featuring  and  stocking 
exclusively  well-known  nation¬ 
ally  -  advertised  trade  -  marked 
products. 

“However,  if  the  cost  of  these 
branded  products  f.o.b.  mill 
ceases  to  be  competitive  in  the 
local  market,  the  dealer  will 
lose  the  good-will  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  which  he  has  invested 
many  years  of  considerable  pro¬ 
motional  and  advertising  effort 
and  expense.” 

Schindler  recommended  that 
Congress  clarify  the  Federal 
Trade  and  Robinson-Patman 
Acts  “because  of  conflicting  and 
obscure  interpretations.” 

■ 

Newspapers  Support 
Pennsylvania  Week 

Philadelphia  —  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  cooperated  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Pennsylvania  Week, 
Sept.  26-Oct.  2.  Several  pub¬ 
lished  special  editions  and  sup¬ 
plements  abounding  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  articles  dealing  with 
the  resources,  attractions  and 
achievements  of  the  state  and 
their  particular  communities. 

Philadelphia’s  three  major 
newspapers  joined  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  massive  production  in 
Convention  Hall  on  the  night 
of  Sept.  27,  called  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Cavalcade  of  Stars”  and 
featuring  stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  who  are  natives  of 
Pennsylvania. 

■ 

Congress  Met  Here 

Lancaster,  Pa. — On  Sept.  27, 
1777,  the  Continental  Congress 
retired  here,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  retreat  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  troops. 

The  day  that  Congress  sat 
was  featured  in  1948  by  the 
Lancaster  New  Era  in  a  double¬ 
column  feature  on  the  front 
page,  purporting  to  be  a  dis¬ 
patch  of  that  colonial  day. 

The  historical  item  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  local  researches. 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  lin¬ 
age  in  52  cities  totalled  176,- 
799,584  in  August — 11.97o  above 
the  same  month  last  year  and  a 
new  all-time  August  high. 

On  the  E&P  Index,  the  Media 
Records  trend  cities  made  a 
gain  of  39.8%  over  the  month’s 
average  for  the  last  five  years. 

Every  department  recorded  an 
increase  over  August,  1947  fig¬ 
ures,  the  highest  being  Auto¬ 
motive’s  15.7%.  This  classifica¬ 
tion  also  had  the  greatest  in¬ 


Total  Advertising 

1948 

Linage 

August  . 

176,799,584 

July  . 

Display 

161,429,697 

August  . 

130,332,976 

July  . 

Classified 

118,348,581 

August  . 

46,466,608 

July  . 

Retail 

43,081,116 

August  . 

98,483,612 

July  . 

Department  Store 

86.396,114 

August  . 

38,098,947 

July  . 

General 

31,099,874 

August  . . 

23,000,842 

July  . 

Automotive 

22,790,077 

August  . . 

7,066,249 

July  . 

Financial 

6,714,450 

crease  on  the  Index — 94.8%. 

All  categories  except  Automo¬ 
tive  and  Financial  established 
new  August  records,  and  Auto¬ 
motive  hit  its  highest  mark 
since  August,  1930. 

For  Classified,  the  month  pro¬ 
vided  a  near  all-time  high,  with 
a  total  (46,466,608),  just  a  shade 
under  that  of  May,  1948  (47,- 
643,194),  the  best  to  date. 

The  August  52-city  summary 
follows  ( See  pages  52  and  53  for 
complete  August  report): 


1947 

Linage 

157,980,152 

145,262,633 

%  of 
1947 
111.9 
111.1 

E&P 

Index 

139.8 

138.2 

117,355,043 

107,484,811 

111.1 

110.1 

139.1 

138.1 

40,625,109 

37,777,822 

114.4 

114.0 

141.6 

140.6 

86.597,371 

76,505,215 

113.7 

112.9 

142.1 

143.3 

33,279,866 

28,336,439 

114.5 

109.8 

137.3 

133.4 

22,881,249 

22,466,524 

100.5 

101.4 

119.9 

118.1 

6,106,959 

6,214,488 

115.7 

108.0 

194.8 

188.4 

1,769,464 

2,298,584 

100.7 

106.5 

114.2 

116.2 

Banker  Soys 
Advertising 
Reduces  Costs 

Planned  advertising  toward  a 
definite  goal  can  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  doing  business 
in  the  banking  field.  John  I. 
Millet,  president  of  Troy  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,.  Troy,  N.  Y..  told  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Advertisers  As¬ 
sociation  this  week. 

Citing  his  own  organization’s 
experience.  Millet  disclosed  that 
despite  higher  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  the  bank  has  r^uced 
the  cost  of  servicing  each  dollar 
of  deposit  from  82/100  of  a  cent 
in  1942  to  69/100  of  a  cent  in 
1948.  At  the  same  time,  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures,  included  in 
the  handling  costs,  have  been 
increased  steadily. 

Deposits  lump 

The  reduced  per-unit  cost,  he 
said,  is  the  result  of  greatly 
increased  deposits  traceable 
directly  to  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  War  conditions  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  only  a  minor  por¬ 
tion  of  the  increased  deposits, 
he  said.  “For  the  last  three 
years,”  Millet  declared,  “our 
growth  has  been  twice  the  aver¬ 
age  growth  of  the  entire  state, 
and  is  three  times  the  growth 
of  our  neighbors.” 

Before  1938,  he  said,  the  bank 
spent  very  modest  sums  annu¬ 
ally  for  advertising.  More  im¬ 
portant,  he  said,  these  funds 
had  been  spent  without  plan. 

In  that  year,  the  organization 
established  certain  objectives 
for  itself  and  year  by  year 
boosted  its  advertising  toward 
achieving  those  objectives.  For 
the  current  year,  the  budget  is 
$45,000,  said  Millet,  "with  most 
of  it  spent  in  local  new^apers.” 

“It  has  more  than  paid  for  it¬ 
self.”  he  added. 

Most  bankers,  even  today,  he 
said,  consider  advertising  “an 
expense  and  something  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  bank.” 
Setting  up  of  a  public  relations 
ad  budget,  he  said,  “is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  desire  of  the 
public  relations  director  to  ob¬ 
tain  as  much  as  possible,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  the  efforts  of 
management  to  keep  the 
amount  as  low  as  possible. 

“It  is  based  on  what  was  done 
last  year,  what  other  banks  have 
done,  or  on  last  year’s  profits.” 

A  better  method,  he  said, 
would  be  to  set  a  goal  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  and  provide 
the  required  promotion  budget. 
■ 

Hitchcock  Scholar 

Gladys  Elaine  Trott,  former 
Nebraska  teacher  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  her  school  paper,  has  been 
awarded  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock  Scholarship  ($1,000)  for 
study  at  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

■ 

'Tom'  Sharkey  Dies 

Seattle  —  Leo  F.  (Tom) 
Sharkey,  54,  retired  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  died  Sept.  26.  He  had 
retired  on  half  pay  last  Janu¬ 
ary  from  the  post  he  had  held 
since  1940.. 


August 
July  ,, 
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Stodghill  Is  ‘Father’ 

Of  Newspaperboy  Day 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA  —  Wherever 

circu.ators  gather,  whenever 
newspaper  executives  mention 
N  e  w  s  p  a  - 
perboy  Day,  the 
talk  inevitably 
brings  into  men¬ 
tion  the  name 
of  Howard  M. 

Stodghill,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  and 
Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

At  the  31st 
convention  o  f 
Interstate  C  i  r  -  Stodghill 
culation  Man* 

agers'  Association,  the  Mayor 
of  Williamsport  introduced  Mr. 
Stodghill  as  “the  father  of  500,- 
000  American  boys.”  The  title 
was  not  so  far-fetched,  in  view 
of  the  fact  there  are  today  more 
than  half  a  million  distributors 
of  U.  S.  dailies  who  have  come 
to  be  known  as  “newspaper- 
boys." 

Nor  is  it  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  refer  to  Howard 
Stodghill  as  the  daddy  of  the 
annual  newspaperboy  celebra¬ 
tion  staged  in  conjunction  with 
National  Newspaper  Week. 

Turn  back  the  clocks  and  the 
calendars  to  June  19,  1930 — al¬ 
most  two  decades  ago.  Circula¬ 
tors  of  newspapers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  are 
assembled  in  West  Baden,  In¬ 
diana,  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  Virtually 
since  the  founding  of  ICMA  in 
1899,  members  had  debated  the 
status  of  newspaperboys,  but 
nothing  much  had  been  done 
about  it. 

Howard  Stodghill  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  ICMA  at  the  time.  At 
his  request,  the  then  first  vice 
president.  John  N.  Eissenlord. 
circulation  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  introduced  the 
following  resolution: 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled.  that  its  members  will 
henceforth  endeavor  in  every 
reasonable  wa.v  to  cooperate 
with  the  educational  authorities 
and  with  the  boys’  parents,  with 
the  object  in  view  of  maintain 
ing  and  improving  the  boys' 
scholastic  standing,  their  health 
and  general  well  being. 

“That  the  members  of  this 
association  will  earnestly  en¬ 
deavor  to  maintain  such  stand¬ 
ards  that  parents  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  their  sons’  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  circulation  depart- 
naent  will  not  be  detrimental, 
either  by  association  or  precept, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
helpful. 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that 
no  boy  will  be  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  in  newspaper  work  when 
investigation  discloses  that  such 
boy’s  participation  is  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  his  own  best  interests.” 

The  resolution,  drafted  by 


Stodghill,  was  adopted  unanim 
ously  and  steps  taken  forth¬ 
with  to  institute  a  movement 
toward  elevation  of  the  status 
of  newspaperboys.  That  was  the 
credo  upon  which  the  move¬ 
ment  was  founded,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  guided  ever 
since.  ICMA  has  more  than 
1000  members  today.  Stodghill  is 
one  of  two  honorary  life  mem¬ 
bers.  The  other  is  James  Wright 
Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

And  in  all  America  there  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executive  who  does  not 
have,  close  at  hand  in  his  files, 
an  embossed  copy  of  that  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  in  1930,  having 
for  its  title-head  “Lest  Ye  For¬ 
get,”  and  endorsed  by  the 
familiar  ICMA  official  seal 
carrying  the  words  “Mutual- 
Enlightenment.  Reciprocity  and 
Co-operation.” 

Two  years  after  the  adoption 
of  that  resolution,  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day  was  started  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1932.  However,  it 
was  not  until  1940  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  national  day  of  ob¬ 
servance. 

Stodghill  was  still  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  in  1930.  Since 
that  time  he  has  traveled  to  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  1936,  and 
subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  1940. 
He  is  the  only  man  ever  to  have 
occupied  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Newspaperboy  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

While  many  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  have  progressed  from  one 
executive  position  in  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another,  Stodghill 
has  remained  essentially  a  cir¬ 
culator.  He  knows  what  it  is  to 
be  a  road-man,  a  district  man. 
a  route-owner,  a  “trouble¬ 
shooter”  all  down  the  line. 

All  along  the  line — from  the 
days  of  his  youth — Stodghill 
came  to  recognize  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  as  the  key  figure  in  get¬ 
ting  the  newspaper  to  the  read 
er  and  the  direct  link  between 
the  newspaper  reader  and  the 
newspaper  publisher  and  owner. 

It  was  largely  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  this  “daddy”  of  the 
newspaperboy  movement  that 
circulators  came  to  adopt,  by 
general  consent,  a  formula  for 
judging  the  highest  preferred 
type  of  carrier,  which  stresses 
these  five  points:  (1)  regular¬ 
ity.  being  on  the  job  eve^  day; 
(2)  promptness  in  picking  up 
papers,  making  deliveries  and 
collections:  (3)  conduct;  (4) 
courtesy  and  (5)  effort. 

Aside  from  moral  obligations 
and  good  citizenship  intentions. 
Stodghill  says  it’s  just  plain, 
good  old-fashioned,  sound  policy 
to  build  an  invulnerable  carrier 
system — a  system  that  not  only 
helps  the  boys  but  pays  off  in 
dollars  and  cents  at  the  box 
office. 

On  the  plane  of  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  himself,  Stodghill  be¬ 


CARRIER-SCHCLAR 

lames  F.  Cox.  Jr.  (left),  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  congratulates  Charles  E. 
Finan,  News  carrier,  upon  his  re¬ 
ceiving  a  scholarship  at  Exeter 
Academy. 


lieves  the  youthful  carriers 
probably  represent  the  be.it 
types  of  boys  living  in  any  aver¬ 
age  community.  Resourceful, 
energetic,  eager  to  engage  early 
in  some  useful  and  remunera¬ 
tive  capacity,  they  seek  carrier 
routes  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
early  a  practical  education  in 
business  principles.  Proudly  he 
points  to  the  long  list  of  illus¬ 
trious  Americans  in  every  walk 
of  life  who  at  one  time  in  their 
youth  delivered  the  daily  paper 
on  their  neighbors’  doorsteps. 

It  is  Sti^ghiH's  estimation 
that  the  influence  of  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaperboy  contrib¬ 
utes  no  little  whit  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  unsavory  social  condi¬ 
tions — the  newspaperboy  a  fine 
example  of  growing  citizenship 
wherever  he  is  to  be  found. 

Very  proudly,  too,  Stodghill 
points  to  the  achievement  of 
U.  S.  newspaperboys  in  selling 
more  than  two  billion  U.  S. 
War  Savings  Stamps  over  the 
period  of  World  War  II — many 
of  them  still  aligned  in  Thrift 
Clubs,  selling  their  country’s 
securities  in  peacetime.  Stod¬ 
ghill  himself  initiated  that 
worthy  movement. 

For  that,  if  for  nothing  else. 
Stodghill  says  the  newspaper¬ 
boy  of  America  should  be  hon¬ 
ored  on  Newspaperboy  Day. 

■ 

Babe  Ruth  Stadium 
Funds  Are  Sought 

A  committee  of  27  sports  edi¬ 
tors  in  New  York  City  and 
Westchester  County  has  gone 
to  work  to  raise  funds  for  a 
Babe  Ruth  Memorial  Stadium 
at  the  new  Archbishop  Stepinac 
High  School,  near  White  Plains. 

A  California  friend  of  Babe 
Ruth  started  off  the  fund  with 
a  $20,000  contribution.  The 
fund  appeal  will  be  coast  to 
coast,  with  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  as  honorary  chair¬ 
man  and  Mayor  William 
O’Dwyer  as  chairman.  Paul 
Schoenstein,  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  is 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  with  William  J.  Donog- 
hue,  the  mayor’s  secretary,  and 
two  of  the  Babe’s  closest  friends, 
J.  Paul  Carey,  II,  and  John  A. 
Coleman. 


Louisville  C-J 
Sells  Station 
For  $1,925,000 

Louisville,  Ky. — Sale  of  the 
50,000-watt  station,  WHAS,  for 
$1,925,000  to  the  Crosley  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  of  Cincinnati,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Barry 
Bingham,  president  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co. 

Bingham  said  application  for 
FCC  approval  of  the  sale  was 
being  made. 

Crosley  also  signed  a  10-year 
lease  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
floors  of  the  newspapers’  new 
building.  The  yearly  rental  was 
set  at  $80,000. 

All  of  WHAS’  operations  are 
included  in  the  sale.  The  sta¬ 
tion,  a  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  affiliate,  holds  one  of 
the  few  dear-channel  broad¬ 
casting  permits.  It  also  has 
permits  for  frequency  modula¬ 
tion,  facsimile,  and  mobile- 
transmitter  short-wave  opera¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  construction  per¬ 
mit  for  television. 

Bingham  said  the  advent  of 
television  influenced  the  decision 
to  sell  Kentucky’s  oldest  sta¬ 
tion.  He  said  installation  of 
television  calls  for  a  very  large 
outlay  of  capital,  and  that  it 
probably  would  be  some  time 
before  it  became  profitable  to 
the  operators. 

“Our  primary  enterprise  at 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
is  not  and  has  not  been  radio,” 
he  said.  “It  has  been  printing 
two  newspapers  and  operating 
the  Standard  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion  .  .  .  that  business  (Stand¬ 
ard  Gravure’s)  has  trebled  since 
the  war  and  we  expect  it  to  be¬ 
come  much  bigger. 

“In  addition,  with  the  easing 
of  the  newsprint  situation,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  a  great  many 
things  with  the  newspapers  in 
the  way  of  editorial  improve¬ 
ment  and  circulation  expansion 
which  we  have  been  wanting  to 
do  since  1941.” 

Saying  that  television  is  more 
divergent  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  than  the  operation  of  a 
standard  broadcast  station. 
Bingham  continued: 

“Its  (television’s)  program 
ming  requires  the  staging  and 
techniques  of  the  theater,  in 
which  all  of  us  here  are  cer¬ 
tainly  amateurs. 

“We  would  rather  invest  our 
money  and  devote  our  energies 
to  those  enterprises  which  are 
more  closely  allied  with  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  printing.” 

WHAS,  established  by  Bing¬ 
ham’s  father,  the  late  Judge 
Robert  Worth  Bingham,  began 
operation  July  18,  1922. 


TV  Bids  Held  Up 

W.1SHINGTON — All  pending  apA 
new  applications  for  television  S 

constructi  jn  permits  will  be  ij 

held  up  until  decision  is  made  e 

on  proposals  to  change  TV  fre-  fl 

quencies.  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  B 

of  the  Federal  Communications  0 

Commission  announced  Sept.  30.  "( 

It  may  be  six  to  nine  months  be-  gi 

fore  action  is  taken,  he  said.  N 
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THE  FAR  CRY 

Reg  Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate 


DARNED  WHITE  OF  HIM 

Roche,  Buffa/o  Coiiricr-Exf'rcss 


FIRST  STEP 

Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Editors  Get 
Direct;  ‘No 

By  Jerry  Walker 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.— In  the  full 
light  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  publicity,  editors  of  more 
than  50  New  York  State  dailies 
here  this  week  invited  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  to  enumerate  the 
shortcomings  of  the  press. 

A  clubwoman,  a  lawyer  and  a 
priest  told  what  the  Home,  Busi¬ 
ness  and  the  Church  found 
wanting  in  the  newspapers, 
then  Paul  Miller  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  chosen  to  give  the 
rebuttal,  said:  “I  have  thrown 
away  the  speech  I  had  prepared. 
There  are  no  grounds  for  de¬ 
bate." 

In  reply  to  criticism  that  the 
press  was  not  properly  inform¬ 
ing  the  public.  Miller  asserted 
there  is  need  for  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the  part  of  the 
public — “from  the  White  House 
down— to  get  the  facts.” 

More  Power  Held  Needed 
Chancellor  William  P.  Tolley 
of  Syracuse  University  quickly 
echoed  that  theme,  declaring: 
“So  long  as  we  have  existing 
censorship  at  a  source  of  all 
types  of  important  news,  the 
newspaper  will  not  be  able  to 
give  the  public  the  truth.” 

“The  citizens  of  America,”  he 
said,  “are  not  getting  all  the 
truth.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  will  not  get  it  until  the 
powers  of  the  press  are  much 
wider  than  they  now  are.” 

Dean  M.  Lyle  Spencer  of 
Syracuse  U.’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  worked  with  Dwight  Perrin, 
Mecutive  editor  of  the  Syracuse 
Nerald  Journal,  and  Wallace  A. 
Brennan,  editor  of  the  Dunkirk 
Observer,  in  setting  up  the 
come-in-and-criticise-us”  p  r  o  - 
Pam  for  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  fc 


Criticism 

Debate’ 

The  Syracuse  newspapers, 
both  controlled  by  S.  I.  New- 
house,  gave  top-head  play  to 
the  statements  made  by  the 
press  critics.  Two  of  them,  Mrs. 
Rhea  M.  Eckel  and  Stewart  F. 
Hancock,  were  local  leaders;  the 
third,  the  Rev.  Aloysius  F.  Coo- 
gan  of  New  York,  represented 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  and 
the  Catholic  Institute  of  the 
Press. 

Clubwomen's  Complains 

Mrs.  Eckel  summarized  the 
complaints  she  had  heard  from 
club  leaders.  The  survey,  she 
said,  reflected  the  Hutchins 
Commission  Report  “although 
few  of  those  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  had  ever  heard  of 
that  report.” 

Mrs.  Eckel  said  she  found 
little  appreciation  for  the  things 
the  press  was  doing.  “It  is  just 
taken  for  granted,”  she  com¬ 
mented. 

Her  survey  brought  out  criti¬ 
cism  of  one-sided  columnists; 
objection  to  playing  up  sex 
killings  and  glamor  divorces; 
inability  to  understand  stories 
on  labor  laws  and  world  trade; 
desire  for  texts  of  important 
speeches  because  excerpts  “very 
often  are  misrepresentations”; 
interest  in  both  sides  of  issues, 
particularly  local  ones  like  hous¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  Eckel  proposed  that  the 
press  and  universities  should 
work  out  an  adult  education 
program  to  teach  the  public  how 
to  read  a  newspaper.  The  aver¬ 
age  reader,  she  said,  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  byline  or  the 
press  association.  He  should  be 
taught,  she  argued,  to  look  for 
the  authority  in  the  news. 

Mr.  Hancock,  self-described 
“ghost  writer”  for  the  late  Pub- 
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Usher  Harvey  D.  Burrill  and  “a 
onetime  guest  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  at  San  Simeon,” 
said  his  report  on  a  survey 
among  businessmen  touched  on 
the  5%  margin  of  the  press 
which  is  defective. 

Praise  for  Officials  Asked 
The  principal  concern  of  the 
businessmen,  he  related.  Is  the 
maintenance  of  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and 
they  want  the  newspapers  to 
take  much  more  seriously  than 
they  do  their  function  of  report¬ 
ing  democracy. 

Businessmen  criticise  the  press 
for  finding  fault  with  public  offi¬ 
cials  more  often  than  they  give 
nraise  for  good  public  service. 
They  think,  Hancock  said,  that 
the  people  are  poorly  informed 
about  candidates  for  office.  He 
related  a  personal  experience  in 
trying  to  persuade  a  young  man 
to  run  for  office.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  candidate’s  mother  put  her 
foot  down,  saying:  “That  is  the 
first  time  the  family  name  has 
ever  been  besmirched.” 

Mr.  Hancock  reported  the 
businessmen  were  especially 
critical  of  newspapers  for  in¬ 
consistent  editoriaLs,  sensational 
allusions  to  local  conditions, 
publication  of  rumors  which 
the.v  know  are  untrue,  and  un¬ 
attractive  business  news  pages. 

“No  businessman  among  the 
15  queried,”  he  related,  “was 
enthusisatic  about  Pegler,  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  antidote  to  Drew 
Pearson.” 

Radio  Criticized  Strongly 
Some  heavy  criticism  was  lev¬ 
elled  at  radio  newscasters,  Mr. 
Hancock  said.  The  chief  com¬ 
plaint  was  that  “there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  way  the  ordinary  listener 
can  tell  where  reporting  ends 
and  editorializing  begins,  or 
which  is  which.”  There  is  too 
much  concern  by  the  broad¬ 
caster  over  Hooper  ratings,  Mr. 
Hancock  declared. 

“The  newscaster^  all  think 
they  must  be  sensational,”  he 
asserted. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


Jap  Publishers 
Join  'Week' 
Observance 

The  Japanese  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  its  132 
member  newspapers  will  ob¬ 
serve  Newspaper  week,  Oct.  1  to 
8,  coincident  with  the  obser¬ 
vance  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Emperor  Hirohito  scheduled 
his  first  group  news  conference 
on  opening  day. 

In  the  U.  S.,  the  observance 
was  proclaimed  by  President 
Truman,  by  the  governors  of 
nearly  every  state,  and  other  of¬ 
ficials. 

Kiwanis  International  planned 
special  programs,  honoring  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors. 

Newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  arranged  special  events,  ex¬ 
ample  of  which  is  the  exhibit  by 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stan¬ 
dard  Times  of  files  of  historical 
news  stories,  old  pictures  and 
scrapbooks  of  famous  newsmen, 
and  a  demonstration  of  modern 
newspaper  composition. 

At  Kokomo,  Ind.,  the  Tribune 
conducted  a  cross  section  survey 
of  reader  opinion  as  to  a  news¬ 
paper's  duties. 

■ 

U.P.  Names  Bundle 

London — Appointment  of  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Bundle,  present  Berlin 
bureau  manager  of  United  Press, 
as  manager  for  all  Germany  was 
announced  this  week. 


Truman  on  Press 

AUSTIN.  Tex.  —  President 
Truman  said  here: 

"Between  80  and  90%  of  the 
press  is  against  the  Democra¬ 
tic  administration  because  it 
is  for  the  people.  They're  for 
the  special  interests. 
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7HE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Opposition’s  Business 
Enters  Into  Bonus  Base 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

HERE  IS  another  bonus  plan 

that  we’re  told  has  done  a 
good  job  both  in  bringing  in  the 
business  and  making  the  sales¬ 
men  happy.  Instituted  by  the 
local  advertising  director  of  a 
morning  newspaper  (about  150,- 
•  00  circulation )  in  the  ^uth, 
ihe  plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  last  six  months. 

This  is  how  it  works: 

Display  linage  from  accounts 
handled  by  the  local  ad  depart¬ 
ment  of  both  this  paper  and  the 
evening  paper  in  the  city  for 
each  three-month  period  of  the 
previous  year  is  taken  as  a  base 
of  100%. 

Changed  from  1-Month  Base 

If  accounts  of  the  individual 
salesman  show  improvement 
over  the  same  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  management 
pays  $5  a  month  for  each  1%  of 
increase,  up  to  15%.  (Previ¬ 
ously,  single-month  figures  were 
used  as  the  base;  the  present 
method  tends  to  even  out  the 
periods  in  which  five-Sunday 
months  occur). 

The  department  as  a  whole  is 
handled  in  like  manner,  so  that 
total  advertising  handled  serves 
as  the  base  and  $5  is  paid  for 
each  1%  gain  for  the  whole 
department,  up  to  15%  to  three 
salesmen  as  named.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  $2.50  for  each  1%  gain  up 
to  15%  goes  to  four  salesmen 
as  named. 

The  bonus  on  new  business — 
except  for  political  advertising 
— amounts  to  10%  on  new 
“card”  business  (one,  two,  three, 
four  or  more  time  ads)  with  a 
$50  maximum.  In  other  words, 
a  $35  card  earns  $3.50,  etc. 
New  business  is  that  from  any 
advertiser  who  has  never  been 
in  before  or  whose  account  has 
been  dormant  for  more  than 
three  months. 

To  qualify  for  a  bonus,  each 
salesman  must  sell  a  minimum 
of  two  card  contracts;  one  line 
and  one  card  contract;  one  card 
and  two  one-time  ads;  or  one 
line  contract  and  two  one-time 
ads,  each  month. 

Since  the  start  of  the  new 
plan  an  additional  feature  has 
been  added:  agreement  by  the 
management  to  pay  a  half-bonus 
to  all  staff  members  showing  a 
gain,  even  if  the  relative  per¬ 
centage  figure  was  not  main¬ 
tained. 

Q.  E.  D. 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — The  Oregon 

Journal  has  put  into  practice 
an  idea  developed  by  George 
Putz,  local  display  advertising 
man  in  preparation  of  a  file  of 
ads  run  by  each  account,  sep¬ 
arated  into  the  classification 
handled  by  each  salesman. 

The  circulation  department 
earmarks  two  copies  of  each 
day’s  paper  for  the  advertising 
department.  On  the  first  of  each 
month,  two  copies  of  each  paper 


for  the  11th  month  preceding 
are  given  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Thus,  on  Oct.  1,  the 
advertising  department  received 
60  copies  of  the  Journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  November,  1947,  two 
for  each  day  so  that  ads  that  are 
back  to  back  can  be  clipped. 

Putz  does  the  clipping,  dating 
and  segregating  himself  and 
figures  it  takes  about  20  hours 
each  month.  These  ads  are 
placed  in  manila  envelopes,  one 
for  each  salesman,  each  con¬ 
taining  only  ads  for  the  classi¬ 
fication  that  salesman  handles. 
The  envelopes  are  delivered  to 
the  salesmen  the  first  week 
each  month. 

Putz  says,  “With  this  mate¬ 
rial  we  can  walk  into  an  ac¬ 
count’s  office  and  SHOW  him 
exactly  what  he  ran  a  year  ago. 
It  gives  the  advertiser  a  better 
picture  of  his  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  and  we  have  something 
concrete  to  talk  about.  If  one 
ad  pulled  exceptionally  well, 
we  discuss  repeating  it  with  va¬ 
riations.  If  one  was  a  poor  ad, 
we  know  it  and  can  write  a 
better  one  for  this  year’s  pres¬ 
entation.” 

Opinion 

QUOTABLE  quotes  of  the 

week: 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  man¬ 
ager,  sales  promotion  division. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  at  NRDGA  meeting 
in  Chicago:  “Some  of  us  are 
so  sold  on  the  mighty  salesman¬ 
ship  of  advertising  that  we  feel 
it  can  accomplish  miracles.  No 
advertising  can  move  merchan¬ 
dise  which  the  public  does  not 
want  or  at  the  time  the  public 
does  not  want  it.  You  can’t  sell 
Christmas  trees  on  December 
26th.  Follow  consumer  demand 
as  indicated  by  purchases  and 
reported  by  Federal  Reserve — 
and  you  can  learn  when  to  pro¬ 
mote  what.” 

Walter  Weir,  president  Wal¬ 
ter  Weir  Advertising  Agency, 
to  New  York  Pharmaceutical 
Council:  “There  are  not  many 
druggists  any  longer  with  show 
globes  in  their  windows.  But 
from  what  I  have  seen,  there 
are  all  too  many  who  have  not 
yet  removed  show-globe  think¬ 
ing  from  their  minds.  Adver¬ 
tising  has  enabled  the  druggist 
to  expand  his  service  .  .  .  but 
it  requires  some  effort  on  his 
part.  Advertising  cocks  the 
gun,  but  the  druggist  still  must 
pull  the  trigger.  Profitable  op¬ 
eration  of  your  business  is  ti^ 
up  very  closely  with  advertis¬ 
ing:  try  to  remember  that  when 
you  stock  your  shelves.” 

W.  W.  Wachtel,  president, 
Calvert  Distillers,  to  National 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  As¬ 
sociation  at  Los  Angeles:  “De¬ 
spite  national  advertising  and 
modern  merchandising,  per 
capita  consumption  of  liquor 


now  is  less  than  one-half  of 
what  it  was  100  years  ago. 
Liquor  advertising  has  not  and 
does  not  increase  consumption. 
Liquor  ads  merely  compete  with 
one  another.  Ot  course,  we 
firmly  believe  in  showing  the 
consumption  of  liquor  under 
refined  and  wholesome  condi¬ 
tions.  Would  the  critics  expect 
the  manufacturer  of  a  high- 
priced  car  to  picture  it  in  a 
smashup,  or  someone  slipping 
in  the  bathtub  on  a  cake  of 
highly  advertised  soap?  .  .  . 
The  liquor  industry  has  con¬ 
stantly  advocated  moderation.” 

Glamor,  Giits  and  Mobs 

FORMULA  for  a  door-breaking 

ceremony:  make  the  decor 
new,  swank  and  startling;  ad¬ 
vertise  incessantly  and  in  vol¬ 
ume  for  two  weeks;  give  away 
a  hundred  thousand  assorted 
and  reasonably  valuable  gifts 
to  customers. 

Bond  Stores,  Inc.,  will  guar¬ 
antee  the  formula’s  success. 

On  Tuesday,  Sept.  21,  Bond’s 
opened  a  new  store  in  New 
York  City,  bringing  Sixth  Ave¬ 
nue  prices  to  Fifth  Avenue’s 
better-grade  shopping  center. 
If  the  huge  glass  doors  were 
not  broken  down,  the  marble 
walls  not  burst  and  the  Ve¬ 
netian  travertine  pavement  of 
the  floor  not  caved  in,  it  was 
only  because  the  foresighted 
management  had  posted  a  dozen 
Pinkertons  at  the  entrances  to 
hold  off  the  hungry  mob. 

By  the  time  the  doors  were 
closed  that  first  day,  more  than 
100,000  persons  had  entered  and 
left  the  stylish  premises.  They 
had  been  admitted  200  at  a  time 
at  10-minute  intervals.  Several 
hundred  thousand  others,  who 
had  come  to  shop  or  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  brawl,  were  among 
those  present. 

Crowds  of  more-or-less  sim¬ 
ilar  bulk  appeared  during  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Bond’s  used  the  simple  and 
overwhelming  technique  of 
packing  the  daily  newspapers 
with  full-page  after  full-page  of 
advertising,  in  order  to  lure  the 
customers — as  many  as  half-a- 
dozen  pages  a  day  in  each  of 


ptkM  liM«  TMT  pedctiUdi! 


^  'grl _  I 

three  or  four  New  York  papen 

From  Sept.  14 — a  week  b€fo« 
the  opening — to  Sept.  25,  th( 
end  of  opening  week,  Bondi 
New  York  advertising  totallei 
342,402  lines.  Small  wonder. 

The  peak  was  reached  on  K 
day.  Sept.  24,  when  75,357  line 
ran  in  eight  dailies. 

But,  advertising  alone  doeai; 
achieve  that  kind  of  perfont 
ance.  Bond  also  needed— ate 
had — something  to  advertise 
for  the  women — a  $10  gold  cot 
pact  with  the  purchase  of  a  snh 
coat,  or  dress;  for  the  men-i 
gabardine  raincoat  with  tht 
purchase  of  a  suit  or  coat,  aoi 
a  $5  canvas  bag  with  every  pii- 
of  shoes.  (All  items  at  reguk 
prices.) 

On  top  of  this  was  the  ston 
itself — the  last  word  in  merca: 
tile  glamor.  Lack  of  space  pc 
mits  only  a  highlight  listing  d 
the  attractions: 

Five  wide  aisles  radiatiiii 
from  the  main  entrance,  inter 
sected  by  concentric  circles  it 
strategic  points; 

Display  windows  separated  by 
red  granite  piers; 

Columns,  ceilings,  floors  and 
walls  in  a  variety  of  blended 
pastel  colors — cream,  red,  grey 
salmon,  pink,  blue. 

Unborn  calfskin  upholstery  on 
the  walls  of  the  men’s  depart 
ment; 

Old  rose,  grey,  green  and 
plum  harmony  in  the  women’s 
department. 


C^ampaig^nd  and  ^^ccounti 


ALL  AT  YOUR  ESSO  OEALERlS! 


ISSO  STANDARD  Oil  COMPANY 


Local  Flavor 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  CO) 
fall  newspaper  campaign  w£ 
have  a  strong  “retail  stow" 
flavor,  R.  M.  Gray,  advertisinj 
and  sales  promotion  manager 
has  announced. 

The  approach,  he  said,  is  n« 
to  both  the  company  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  is  designed  to  & 
tablish  the  Esso  dealer  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  all  of  a  motorist's 
needs. 

One  of  the  changeover  new^ 
paper  ads  will  feature  Ews 
complete  line  of  10  specialisw 
lubricants.  Another  (see  cut' 
I]  will  emphasize  how  Esso  ^ 
!]  ers  can  meet  winter  auto  needs 
I  The  lubrication  ad  will  ap^ 
I  in  approximately  800  dailies 
*  and  weeklies  and  the  winter 
needs  ad  in  about  460  dailiei 
Ads  will  run  on  a  staggered 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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W  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin'' 

No  wonder  you  hear  this  so  often  in  Philadelphia.  More  than  four 
out  of  five  families,  in  this  City  of  Homes,  read  The  Bulletin  regu* 
larly  in  their  homes. 

What  an  advertising  opportunity!  Your  messages  reach  almost 
all  Philadelphia  families  when  and  where  you  want  to  reach 
them  —  in  the  evening  —  in  their  homes. 

In  America's  third  largest  market.  The  Bulletin  goes  home  — 
stays  home  —  and  is  read  by  the  entire  family! 

In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 
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Agency  Man  Expects 
More  Split-Run  Ads 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa. — Newspapers 

may  look  for  more  requests 
for  split  runs  from  advertising 
agencies  in  the  near  future,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jack  Bradfute,  re¬ 
search  director  of  W.  Earl  Both- 
well,  Inc. 

Bradfute  recently  completed  a 
national  survey  of  the  split-run 
facilities  of  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

"The  selling  power  of  ads  is 
becoming  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant  as  competition  for  sales  in¬ 
creases,”  Bradfute  pointed  out. 
“One  of  the  surest  ways  to 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  an 
ad  is  the  split-run. 

“We  didn’t  have  to  bother 
much  with  them  during  the  war 
but  now  that  media  costs  have 
increased,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  most  out  of  an  ad.” 

75%  Reply 

In  its  survey,  the  agency  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  every  daily. 
After  several  follow-ups,  replies 
were  in  hand  from  1,222,  or 
about  759c,  including  all  papers 
in  ABC  city  zones  of  over  25,- 
000  population. 

Of  this  number,  228  said  they 
accept  every-other-copy  split- 
runs  ( the  questionnaire  specified 
that  was  the  only  type  the 
agency  was  interested  in). 

No  uniformity  was  found 
either  in  the  methods  of  asses¬ 
sing  extra  charges  for  such  ad¬ 
vertising  or  in  the  minimum 
space  requirements. 

More  than  half  the  replying 
dailies  said  they  make  no 
charge,  one-fourth  charge  vary¬ 
ing  percentages  of  the  line 
rates,  one-fifth  charge  a  fiat  rate 
regardless  of  size,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  bill  for  the  actual  cost 
of  extra  labor  involved. 

The  228  papers  were  divided 
as  follows  in  space  specifica¬ 
tions:  No  minimum,  101;  14  to 
100  lines,  31;  101  to  300  lines. 
34;  301  to  900  lines,  31;  901 
lines  and  over,  21;  variable,  10. 

As  far  as  Bradfute  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  split-run  is  the  final 
and  one  of  the  most  convincing 
steps  in  the  testing  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement. 

“It’s  the  best  way  to  get  down 
to  the  fine  points.”  he  asserted. 

The  procedure  used  generally 
by  the  Bothwell  firm  is  to  make 
some  sort  of  offer  to  the  reader 
in  each  of  the  ads.  Bradfute 
believes  the  most  useful  offers 
are  samples,  recipe  booklets  and 
pamphlets  on  the  products. 

"They  are  much  better  than 
offers  of  unrelated  products,”  he 
said. 

Bradfute  shies  away  from  the 
insertion  of  a  coupon  to  be 
clipped  from  an  ad. 

“Many  persons  seem  to  clip 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUB  FILES  ARE  CUSTOM  BUILT 
AND  UNCONDITIONALLT 
GUARANTEED 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


out  coupons  and  send  for  things 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
product,”  he  explained.  “For 
example,  children  seem  to  be 
some  of  the  most  avid  coupon  . 
clippers.’’ 

Usually  the  ad  text  asks  the  i 
reader  to  send  to  Department  A  | 
in  one  ad  and  to  Department  B 
in  the  other. 

“Normally,”  said  Bradfute,  j 
"we  wouldn’t  make  a  check  on  | 
a  special  offer.  We  are  more  j 
concerned  with  the  response  to 
the  headline  and  layout  treat-  | 
ment  of  a  routine  ad.” 

The  Bothwell  company  as  a 
rule  confines  itself  to  running 
only  one  split-run  in  a  town. 

Bradfute  said  his  survey  of 
split-run  facilities  was  born  out 
of  necessity. 

Existing  split-run  lists  were 
out  of  date,  he  said,  and  were 
found  to  be  wrong  "about  50% 
of  the  time.” 

As  an  interesting  sidelight, 
Bradfute  said  he  received  re¬ 
plies  from  about  50  newspaper 
editors  who  didn’t  know  what  a 
“split-run”  was.  Bradfute  took 
the  time  to  give  them  the  need¬ 
ed  information. 

Concerning  extra  charges  and 
minimum  space,  Bradfute  said 
some  newspapers  charge  as 
much  as  $30  and  require  at  least 
1,000  lines  of  advertising. 

He  believes  50  lines  would  be 
a  good  minimum  and  that  extra 
charges  should  be  limited  to  the 
costs. 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  agree  on  some 
sort  of  policy  so  that  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect,”  he  declared.  “I  think  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.” 

■ 

Campaign  Copy 

The  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  this  week  offered  news¬ 
papers  a  series  of  articles  and 
columns  by  noted  writers  and 
stars  of  stage  and  screen  in 
support  of  the  Dewey-Warren 
ticket. 


KEISTER  SERVICE 

First  in  Church  Advertising 

iAA  NEWSPAPERS  now  using 
our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  1945 

and  1946. 

1AA  ADVERTISEMENTS  now 
Aww  in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


DEPARTMENT  R 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


Paul  Starts  Course 

PouLTNEY,  Vt.  —  A  one-year 
course  in  newspaper  writing 
and  editing  has  been  instituted 
at  Green  Mountain  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  (for  women)  here  as  the 
first  phase  of  a  two-year  cur¬ 
riculum.  G.  Hurst  Paul,  veteran 
newspaperman,  is  department 
head  and  only  instructor. 


Bathurst  Profit  Up 

Toronto  —  Bathurst  Power  4 
Paper  Co.,  showed  operating 
profit  for  first  six  months^ 
1948  at  $1,750,548  as  against  $!,• 
650,941  for  the  same  period  ij 
1947.  Net  income  rose  to  $900.. 
433  for  the  first  half  of  1948  as 
compared  to  $755,290  in  the  first 
half  of  last  year. 


♦  t 


PARROTS 

like  Crackers 


GOOD  COOKS  like^SprVj 

PEOPLE 
like  localnews 


‘'Polly  wants  a  cracker  .  .  .  Polly  wants  a  cracker 
. . .  Polly  wants  a  cracker." 

If  you've  ever  owned  a  |>arrot,  you've  proltahly 
heard  that  theme  song  again  and  again.  Polly's  a 
pretty  smart  charaeter  to  know  what  she  wants... 
hut  she's  not  smart  enough  to  ask  for  one  brand 
of  eracker  instead  of  another. 

\V  ith  good  c'ooks  now  . . .  well,  many  simply  ])re- 
fer  Spry.  They  know  the  kind  of  eakes  they  «'an 
hake  with  it,  and  they've  heen  reminded  of  its 
quality  again  and  again  through  intelligent,  help¬ 
ful  advertising.  Just  about  second  nature  to  them. 

People  are  like  that.  Certain  seenes,  eertaiii 
faces,  certain  things  Ix'giii  to  fit  into  their  own 
particular  worhls  until  they  form  a  very  familiar, 
friendly  pattern.  What  we  call  lornlin‘iis  is  the 
mirror  that  reflects  this  homely,  day-to-day  living 
...  as  seen  through  the  pages  of  the  loralnoivs 
dailies  so 

It’s  powerful  because  it’s  the  pulse  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  themselves. 

“l.OCAI.NE TVS  DAII.IES  — fill  iulrfrlising  niriliiini’' 

The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

yt:u  sr  i  rnn  Ht:rnh:sh:\  r.  i  n  i  ns 
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Put  your  sales  ammunition  "on  target”  in 
America’s  3rd  market.  Remember  that  today 
The  Inquirer  is  first  in  advertising  linage 
, .  .  and  is  out  front  in  PRODUCTIVITY. 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


UU — LL^ - ■  Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  *  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  V/acker  Drive,  Chicago  *  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Longacre  5-5232  Andover  3-6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Wri^ey  Goes  Handles 

Into  Dailies  Traffic  from  U.N. 


On  Comic  Page 

Chicago  —  Wm.  Wrigley  Jr. 
Co.,  returned  to  newspapers 
this  week  with  daily  comic 
page  copy,  renewing  the  ad 
campaign  it  used  successfully 
between  1931  and  1936,  after 
12  years’  absence  from  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  sustained  program. 

Wrigley's  Spearmint  gum  will 
again  be  advertised  daily  in 
newspapers,  generally,  with  70- 
line  copy  (  L  .shaped )  running 
hve  and  six  insertions  a  week 
on  the  dai.y  black  and  white 
comic  pages.  Where  there  is  a 
solid  page  of  comics,  Wrigley 
is  using  such  dailies  on  a  six¬ 
time  insertion  basis  weekly. 
Orders  are  going  out  to  news¬ 
papers  on  a  52-week  contract 
basis. 

Philip  K.  Wrigley,  chairman 
of  Wrigley  -company,  considers 
newspapers "  a  “grass  roots’’ 
medium  and  the  comic  page  an 
ideal  position  for  a  five-cent 
confectionery  item  such  as 
chewing  gum.  He  feels  that 
widespread  use  of  newspapers, 
through  the  comic  page,  is  a 
basic  medium  for  his  product. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 

Placed  by  Meyerhoil 

Arthur  Meyerhof!  &  Company 
is  again  placing  the  comic  page 
copy  in  newspapers  for  the 
Wrigley  Company,  having  intro¬ 
duced  the  campaign  back  in 
1932,  when  Wrigley  pioneered 
in  the  use  of  b.ack  and  white 
comic  page  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Credit  for  getting  Wrigley 
company  back  into  newspapers 
is  being  shared  •  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  ANPA,  and  the 
new  business  committee  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  both  of  which 
have  been  active  in  urging  re¬ 
instatement  of  the  Wrigley  ads 
in  newspapers. 

■ 

16  Pages  for  Football 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald- Journal  issued 
its  second  annual  football  spe¬ 
cial  section,  consisting  of  16 
pages  and  illustrated  with  more 
than  50  photographs.  Sept.  24. 


New  Fun  in 

And  His  Friends 


Se«  the  Oct.  8  Release; 
Write  for  Proofs 


1200  We'^st  Third  St 

Clevelond  13,  Ohio 


Paris — Press  Wireless  has  its 
place  at  the  Communications 
Counter  at  the  Palais  de  Chail- 
lot,  operating  two  channels  di¬ 
rect  from  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  to  New  York.  A 
third  channel  is  used  from  Pre- 
wi’s  own  headquarters. 

On  one  day,  Prewi  handled 
65,000  words  of  news  traflBc,  28 
radiophotos  and  five  newscasts. 
Prewi’s  president,  William  J. 
McCambridge,  has  been  at  the 
scene. 


Big  Splash  Ads 
In  Classified 
Bring  Results 

San  Francisco  —  A  double 
truck  classified  ad  taken  by  a 
single  firm  paid  for  itself  in 
a  few  hours  and  resulted  in 
$75,000  worth  of  used  car  sales, 
Molander  Motor  Sales  reported 
here. 

The  two-page  ad  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
Sept.  17.  More  than  350  direct 
responses  from  the  ad  were  to¬ 
taled  in  two  days.  Chronicle  re¬ 
ports  show. 

The  copy,  while  placed  to 
meet  the  deadline  on  new  credit 
regulations,  brought  sales  in 
which  90%  of  the  buyers  made 
down  payments  in  excess  of  ad¬ 
vertise  requirements,  Edward 
P.  Bergin,  general  manager,  re¬ 
ported. 

“Total  results  exceeded  our 
fondest  expectations  and  we  are 
considering  a  repeat  in  the  near 
future,"  Bergin  said.  He  said 
costs  of  the  ad  had  been  more 
than  paid  for  by  2  p.m.  of  the 
day  of  publication  and  that  so 
much  attention  was  focused  on 
the  two  locations  operated  by 
the  company  the  results  also  in¬ 
cluded  sales  of  cars  to  Molander. 

This  was  the  second  success 
for  spectacular  classified  copy 
here  during  September.  A  San 
Francisco  Examiner  classified 
page  in  color  brought  in  40 
sales  directly  traceable  to  the 
ad,  a  check  revealed. 


You’re  looking  at  the  news¬ 
paper  with  advertiser-  and 
reader-confidence  inspired  by 
95  years  of  publishing  integrity. 

The  Washington  Star 

Ev»ming  &  Sunday  Morning  Edition* 

Wattiinglen,  D  C 


Furniture  Men 
To  Renew  Heavy 
Local  Promotion 

The  furniture  industry,  long 
dormant  so  far  as  aggressive 
promotion  is  concerned,  has 
sprung  to  life  and  both  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  are  step¬ 
ping  up  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  budgets. 

As  the  first  shot-in-the-arm, 
the  old  National  Furniture 
Week  was  taken  out  of  the 
closet,  dusted  off,  given  the 
glamor  treatment  and  labeled 
“Fall  Home  Fashions  Festival’’ 
(Sept.  24  through  Oct.  2).  This 
promotion  was  designed  to  give 
furniture  and  ail  home  furnish¬ 
ings  a  fashion  flair  and  a  new- 
model  aspect. 

And  now  the  industry  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  campaign  to  promote 
furniture  as  Christmas  gift 
items. 

All  segments  of  the  industry 
will  feature  the  slogan  “Give 
Something  for  the  Home”  in 
holiday  copy,  according  to  John 
F.  Dempsey,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association.  Local 
retainers  in  several  cities  are 
planning  to  run  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising,  as  they 
did  during  the  Fall  Home  Fash¬ 
ions  Festival. 

Furniture  retailers  normally 
spend  about  3.84%  of  annual 
sales  on  advertising  and  about 
60%  of  this  is  for  newspaper 
space. 

December  is  the  best  retail 


furniture  month,  accounting  for; 
11V^%  of  annual  sales,  and  mort 
than  11%  of  the  annual  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  is  spent 
during  this  month. 

The  Christmas  campaign  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Nation^ 
Retail  Furniture  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Furniture  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  Southern 
Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Figures  released  to  E&P  by 
Mr.  Dempsey  show  the  follow¬ 
ing  breakdown  of  the  furniture 
advertising  dollar  by  large 
stores  ( over  $350,000  annual 
volume ):  newspaper  space, 
$.6069;  salaries,  .0774;  biJboar^ 
.0312;  mail  and  handbills,  .0425; 
radio,  .1356;  display,  .0327; 
other,  .0737. 

Among  medium-size  stores 
( $125,000  to  $350,000  volume) 
the  dollar  is  broken  down  thus; 
newspaper  space,  .5788;  bill- 
board,  .0473;  mail,  .0653;  radio, 
.2051;  display,  .0282;  other,  .0646, 

■ 

Donahue  &  Coe 
Renamed  in  TB  Drive 

Donahue  &  Coe,  New  York, 
will  serve  for  the  second  year 
as  volunteer  agency  on  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council’s  Fight  Tuber¬ 
culosis  campaign.  Jeremy  Gury, 
vicepresident  of  Donahue  &  Coe, 
will  supervise  preparation  of  ad 
materials  for  the  campaign. 

Douglas  W.  Coutlee,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Merck  &  Co., 
will  again  serve  as  coordinator. 
Judy  Kwis  is  the  Council’s  staff 
executive  on  the  project. 


to  SELL- 
to  BUY- 
to  RENT- 

The  News-Sentinel  leads  in  individual  classified  ads 


More  people  read  more  classified  ads  in  The 
News-Sentinel  than  in  any  other  daily  newspaper 
in  northeastern  Indiana.  It  has  more  readers,  it 
carries  more  individual  “classified”  ads.  It  is  only 
natural  that  national  advertisers  allot  the  greater 
percentage  of  their  advertising  to  Fort  Wayne's 
evening  newspaper — which  they  consistently  do. 


The  News-Sertfinel  is  read  in  97.8%  of  all 
homes  in  Fort  Wayne  every  weekday, 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
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on  equipment  used  outdoors  or  in... and  keeps  gleaniingly 
clean  year  after  year. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  produce  many  materials 
essential  to  today  s  superior  surfaces  and  surface  coatings. 
They  also  produce  hundreds  of  other  materials  for  the  use 
of  science  and  industry,  to  help  maintain  American  leader¬ 
ship  in  meeting  the  needs  of  mankind. 


Small  boy’s  bike  or  great  ocean  liner . . .  there  are  finishes 
for  each  so  improved  today  that  a  one  or  two  coat  job  holds 
up  longer  than  did  dozens  before. 

Heat  and  cold,  acids  and  gases,  water  or  salt  air  just  don’t 
crack  and  peel  today’s  surface  coatings  as  they  once  did.  For 
our  homes  and  cars,  our  great  bridges,  our  machinery  for 
farms  and  industry  are  now  protected  as  never  before. 

Better  materials— aided  by  research— bring  us  this  better 
protection.  New  plastics  and  chemicals,  for  example,  that  go 
into  quick-drying  varnishes,  lacquers,  paints  that  keep  a 
like-new  finish. 

Industrial  gases  help  us,  too.  In  flame-cleaning  structural 
steel,  the  oxy-acetylene  flame  provides  a  clean,  dry  and 
warm  surface  into  which  paint  “bites”  instantly  and  dries 
quickly. 

There’s  also  stainless  steel,  the  lustrous  metal  that  needs 
no  surface  protection . . .  that  withstands  wear  and  corrosion 


FREE:  1  ou  are  invited  to  send  for  the  neu-illus- 
trated  booklet," Products  and  Processes,”  which 
shows  how  science  and  industry  use  UC.C's 
Alloys,  Chemicals,  (Carbons,  Gases  and  Plastics. 


— - —  -  Produett  oj  Divitiont  and  Units  include—  - - - 

Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  Acheson  Electrodes 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


Los  Angeles  Ordinance 
Bans  All  Crime  Comics 


LOS  ANGELES — An  ordinance 

aimed  at  the  banning  of  crime 
“comic  books”  but  which  could 
be  used  to  spell  the  end  of 
crime-detective  strips  has  been 
placed  on  the  books  of  Los  \n- 
geles  County. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
law  of  its  kind  to  specifically 
include  all  types  of  publica¬ 
tions,  including  newspapers,  in 
what  has  become  a  nation-wide 
move  to  eliminate  undesirable 
crime  and  sex  comics. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
advised  by  County  Counsel 
Harold  W.  Kennedy  that  the 
law  would  be  applied  to  “all 
types  of  publications  without 
discrimination,  be  they  books, 
magazines  or  newspapers,  if  the 
prohibited  material  is  contained 
therein.” 


in  his  report  to  the  supervisors. 

“While  lurid  and  unnecessar¬ 
ily  descriptive  news  stories  on 
criminal  activity  are  hardly 
recommended  reading  for  the 
child,  the  element  of  freedom 
of  the  press  enters  the  scales 
more  heavily  when  current  news 
is  weighed  by  the  standard  of 
public  morals,  even  when  chil¬ 
dren  are  involved,”  he  said. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
law  does  not  purport  to  cover 
criminal  news  and  its  illustra¬ 
tions  in  publications  devoted  to 
general  news,  but  such  a  pub¬ 
lication  would  be  affected  if  it 
carried  offensive  drawings  not 
connected  with  news. 

“The  ordinance  would,  there¬ 
fore,  apply  to  comic  strips  ap¬ 


pearing  in  newspapers,  if  such 
strips  violated  the  ordinance," 
he  said. 

Burden  of  determining  what 
published  material  comes  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  law  rests 
with  the  newsstand  dealer  or 
vendor — because  the  law  does 
not  prohibit  publication,  only 
sale  to  children.  Kennedy  said. 
Enforcement  would  be  effected 
under  the  county's  police  pow¬ 
ers. 

He  said  that  to  help  the  ordi¬ 
nance  stand  up  in  court,  a  pre¬ 
amble  of  intent  “indicates  plain¬ 
ly  that  your  honorable  Board 
feels  that  there  is  a  virulent 
evil  present  within  the  limits 
of  your  jurisdiction  which 
should  be  eliminated  from  the 
publications  market  insofar  as 
child  buyers  are  concerned. 

“Your  expressed  estimate  of 
the  situation  being  reasonable 
and  not  arbitrary,  it  is  not  for 
the  courts,  therefore,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  their  own  measure  there¬ 
of  for  yours.” 

This  ordinance  provides  a 


maximum  penalty  of  $500  fine 
or  180-day  jail  sentence  or  both. 

Comic  strips  and  books  fea¬ 
turing  sex  were  not  included 
in  the  ordinance  because  it  was 
considered  adequately  covered 
by  State  Penal  Code  section. 

■ 

Rochester  Ad  Sells 
Baked  Goods  in  Tampa 

Rochester.  N.  Y. — Fresh  baked 
goods  usually  sell  in  a  strictly 
local  market,  but  an  ad  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle  sold  an  order  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

A  subscriber,  former  resident, 
hankered  for  the  bread  he  had 
bought  at  the  Case  Bakery,  saw 
the  firm's  50th  anniversary  ad 
and  promptly  sent  an  order  for 
three  loaves,  some  cupcakes 
and  cookies  to  be  airmailed. 

The  same  ad,  featuring  second 
and  third  loaves  of  bread  at  sav¬ 
ings  of  3  and  6  cents  respective¬ 
ly,  boosted  local  bread  sales 
407r ,  according  to  Charles  De 
Long,  manager. 


Effective  Oct.  21  i 

Prohibited  material  is  any  | 
type  of  comic  strip  featuring 
crime.  > 

The  law.  which  becomes  effec-  | 
tive  Oct.  21,  specifically  outlaws  i 
sale  to  persons  under  18  years 
of  any  publication  with  draw- 1 
ings  or  photographs  prominently 
displayed  and  playing  up  blood 
and  thunder.  Anything  in  the ' 
news  columns  and  associated ! 
with  news  is  excepted. 

Prohibited  are  pictures  which 
depict  “the  commission  or  at- 1 
tempted  commission  of  the 
crimes  of  arson,  assault  with 
caustic  chemicals,  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon,  burglary,  kid¬ 
naping,  mayhem,  murder,  rape, 
robbery,  theft  or  voluntary  man¬ 
slaughter." 

Kennedy  admitted  the  legal 
validity  of  the  law  is  not  en- 1 
tirely  free  from  doubt,  but  the  ^ 
ordinance  was  framed  on  “in- 1 
structions"  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
last  March  29  in  the  case  of  i 
Winters  vs.  Sew  York. 

In  this  case  a  book  dealer 
was  convicted  of  selling  a  detec- 1 
tive  magazine  in  violation  of  a 
60  year-old  state  law  which  pro-  i 
hibited  publications  made  up  I 
principally  of  crime  accounts.  ' 
New  York's  Court  of  Appeals,  [ 
which  affirmed  the  conviction, 
was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

'The  high  court,  in  this  de-  , 
cision.  said.  “We  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  exercise  of 
a  state's  police  power  to  mini-  i 
mize  all  incentives  to  crime,  i 
particularly  in  the  field  of  san- 1 
guinary  or  salacious  publications 
with  their  stimulation  of  ju- ' 
venile  delinquency.” 

This  decision  said  the  New , 
York  law  was  too  vague.  It ! 
then  laid  down  rules  for  re¬ 
vamping  one  that  might  stick. 

Based  on  Supreme  Court  Ruling 

In  drawing  up  this  ordinance, 
which  was  admittedly  done  in 
the  absence  of  precedent,  Ken- 1 
nedy  carefully  used  this  de¬ 
cision  as  a  basis. 

“Specifically  exempted  from 
the  scope  of  the  ordinance  are 
news  accounts  of  crime  and  the 
drawings  and  photographs  which 
illustrate  them,"  Kennedy  said 


The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 
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Under  the  heading  of  "new  business"  Florida  issued 
charters  to  3953  corporations  last  year.  This  total,  far 
above  the  national  average,  ranked  Florida  eighth  among 
the  states.  New  business  and  industry  are  boosting 
Florida's  year  round  buying  power.  The  Florida  market 
is  a  growing  market,  with  a  potential  for  the  advertiser 
that  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

To  reach  this  market — effectively  and  at,  lowest  cost 
— use  Florida's  three  big  morning  dailies.  They  give 
you  family  coverage  in  45  of  Florida's  67  counties — 
including  its  three  major  markets,  Miami,  Jacksonville 
and  Tampa. 


LOWEST  COST  COVERAGE 

{  \ 

FLORIDA'S  TOP  MARKETS 
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This  is  America’s  year  of  decision  in  a  year  of  crisis 
for  the  world.  Major  moves,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  decisions,  will  be  arrived  at  'on  the  basis  of 
known  resources  ^  ours,  and  the  world’s. 

On  this  subject  —  today’s  resources,  distinguished 
authorities  on  all  phases  of  our  human  and  natural 
wealth  will  address  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  —  the  ITthsince  the  Forum’s  founding  in  1930. 

The  Forum’s  four  sessions,  held  in  New  York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria,  broadcast  and  televised  to  millions 
at  home  and  abroad,  will  constitute  a  national  and 
international  stock-taking. 

When  the  count  is  finished,  the  complete  record  — 
verbatim  reports  on  all  speakers  —  will  be  published 
in  the  Octoter  24th  Herald  Tribune  Forum  Section. 


As  the  Herald  Tribune  Forum  has  no  parallel  in 
journalism,  the  Forum  Section  has  no  parallel  in 
advertising.  This  full  report  of  the  Forum’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  is  published  as  a  public  service.  Advertisers 
who  use  it  know  the  unmatched  opportunity  it 
presents  to  the  nation’s  leading  organizations  and 
industries  —  for  statements  of  policy,  accounts  of 
stewardship,  dramatization  of  goods  and  services, 
selling  a  brand,  a  name,  an  idea,  a  cause . 

The  Forum  Section  is  a  challenge  to  advertisers. 
The  date:  Sunday,  October  24.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  the  — 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

230  West  41st  Street  New  York  18 
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120-Acre  Farm 
To  Be  Remade 
With  Daily's  Aid 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — More  than 
40,000  farmers,  soil  conserva¬ 
tionists  and  just  plain  citizens 
are  expected  to  witness  the 
Charlotte  News-sponsored  Mira¬ 
cle  Farm  Demonstration  which 
will  see  a  run-down,  eroded 
farm  made  over  in  one  day  into 
a  fertile,  productive  enterprise. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  14, 
more  than  300  men  will  swarm 
over  a  120-acre  farm  owned  by 
two  World  War  II  veterans. 
Giant  bulldozers,  earth-movers 
and  terracing  machines  will 
clear  away  brush,  dig  deep  into 
the  soil,  turn  it  and  level  it  off. 
Fertilizer  and  lime  will  be  ap¬ 
plied.  and  seeds  will  be  planted. 
A  fishpond  will  be  scooped  out 
and  young  fish  dumped  in.  A 
new  well  will  be  drilled.  Lum¬ 
ber  will  be  cut,  and  fences  and 
other  farming  units  erected. 

By  the  morning  of  Oct.  15,  the 
farm  will  be  worth  some  $20,000 
more  than  it  was  when  selected 
by  a  group  of  county  agents  as 
“the  worst  farm  in  the  News 
ABC  area.” 

The  project  is  jointly  spon 
sored  by  the  News,  the  district 
supervisors  of  the  Lower  Cataw¬ 
ba  Soil  Conservation  District, 
the  southwestern  district  of  the 
N.  C.  Extension  Service,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Grange,  with  the 
generous  assistance  of  many 
farm  equipment,  fertilizer  and 
seed  companies. 

All  the  work  and  equipment 
will  be  donated  by  the  various 
companies  for  the  project. 

The  demonstration  was  worked 
up  by  the  News’  veteran  farm 
editor,  Archie  Willis. 

■ 

Model  Plane  Meet 
Conducted  for  $750 

Providence,  R.  I. — After  a 
lapse  of  20  years,  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  re¬ 
newed  its  interest  in  model  air¬ 
plane  flying,  sponsoring  a  Labor 
Day  contest  that  attracted  a 
crowd  of  15,000  persons.  There 
were  115  entrants  in  12  events. 

Claude  O.  Witze,  Journal- 
Bulletin  aviation  editor,  figured 
the  cost  for  38  trophies,  insur¬ 
ance  and  other  incidentals  came 
to  less  than  $750. 

■ 

$73  Scale  in  Madison 

Madison,  Wis. — ^The  top  edi¬ 
torial  minimum  of  the  Capital 
Times  has  been  boosted  from 
$66  to  $73  per  week  in  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Madison  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 


SOMETHING  BIG 

in  small  space;  That's  an  EDITOR 
A  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad  if  rou 
judfre  it  by  time-tested  resulta. 
Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyoet  9-3052 


J.  Kelly  Pool,  at  left,  receive*  a  gold  watch  from  R.  L.  Rose,  general 
manager  of  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  News  &  Tribune,  while  Publisher 
R.  C.  Goshom  looks  on. 


Missouri  Editor 
Honored  on  His 
88th  Birthday 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.  —  More 
than  100  newspapers,  civic  and 
political  leaders  of  Missouri  paid 
tribute  Sept.  18  to  J.  Kelly  Pool, 
veteran  ^itor  of  the  Capital 
News,  on  his  88th  birthday. 

A  luncheon  was  given  by  R.  C. 
Goshorn,  publisher  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Post-Tribune  and  morning 
Capital  News.  R.  L.  Rose,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  presented  Mr. 
Pool  with  a  gold  watch  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  service  rendered 
the  newspapers  in  the  last  20 
years. 

Mr.  Pool  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  editor  of  the  school 
paper  published  by  the  Zophian 
Society  at  Normal  School  No.  1 
at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  in  1881.  On 
Aug.  21,  1891,  he  quit  teaching 
to  establish  the  Centralia  (Mo.) 
Courier.  Two  days  before  the 
first  issue  was  to  appear,  Cen¬ 


tralia  was  hit  by  a  tornado  that 
did  widespread  damage.  The 
new  editor  called  in  his  former 
students  and  together  they  tore 
up  the  planned  page  one  and 
set  a  new  one  to  include  the  big¬ 
gest  news  of  the  community. 

After  a  hand  at  politics  during 
which  he  served  as  chief  clerk 
of  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  for  several  years 
as  a  member  of  the  penal  board 
and  parole  commissioner,  Mr. 
Pool  returned  to  newspaper 
work  as  editor  of  the  Capital 
News  here  in  October,  1928. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Pool  write 
his  editorial  columns,  “Saturday 
Night”  and  “Kellygrams”  for 
Sunday's  paper,  but  he  also  dons 
an  apron  and  goes  into  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  make  up  his 
page. 

s 

Huddleston  Dies 

Robert  B.  Huddleston,  47,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Type  Founders  Sales  Corp., 
died  Sept.  16  at  his  home  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  widely 
known. 


Anti-Peron  Daily 
Acquired  by 
Peron's  Wife 

Editoria  Democracia,  Mrs.  Eva 
Peron’s  publishing  concern,  has 
become  the  owner  of  Buenos 
Aires  Noticias  Graficas,  accord- 
>to  a  dispatch  from  Mac  R. 
Johnson  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

That  the  former  anti-Peron 
paper  would  become  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  “government”  party 
was  hinted  recently  when  Anti 
Per  on  Publisher  Jose  Wenceslau 
Agusti  was  named  ambassador 
to  Soviet  Russia.  ( E&P,  Aug.  28, 
p.  52.)  Agusti  is  still  in  Paris. 

Agusti’s  paper  was  closed 
seven  times  for  varying  short 
periods,  because  of  his  opposi¬ 
tion  lo  Juan  D  Peron,  when 
Peron  was  seeking  the  presi¬ 
dency  three  years  ago. 

The  paper’s  new  director  is 
Solari  Parravicini,  and  Emilio 
Rubio  is  general  secretary.  The 
staff  is  reshuffled  with  Alberto 
Desimone  discharged.  Desimone 
was  anti-Peron  and  Agusti’s 
right-hand  man. 

Noticias  and  Buenos  Aires’ 
other  two  afternoon  papers, 
Critica  and  Lo  Razon,  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  print  two  editions, 
which  oversupply  the  demand 
by  20  to  30%,  despite  news¬ 
print  shortages  that  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  close  some  Argentine 
papers. 


Thll  ti  •  "Builnc 
M*n’f  In  'hr 

truMt  SKIM  of  the  word. 

Butiuese  men  direct  Ita  civic  cn- 
terprieec;  buelncM  men  encourase 
liner  retell  ontlete;  buslneei  men 
take  nrlde  In  the  ever-wldenlna 
Trade  Area  of  ISd.ISS;  builnaee 
men  direct  Ita  numeroua  Induatrtea  vliely:  buBlnrss  men  eee  that 
new  planta  are  welcomed  here. 

Therefore,  it  is  “good  business''  to  do  business  in  M 
area  sparked  by  good  business  men.  An  annual  payroll  or 
$46,000,000  by  Industries  alone  proves  that  business  is  pre*> 
perous. 

“  To  do  It  with  dispatch,  do  it  with  The  Dispatch,"  a  sturdy 
newspaper  geared  to  make  national  advertising  a  remunera¬ 
tive  business. 

Represented  by 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Ine. 


the 


LARGEST 

FOOD 

CHAINS 


Accounting  for  over  60%  of 
Buffalo’s  Food  Advertising 

LEAD  THE  TREND 
OF  FOOD  ADVERTISERS 
TO  THE  COURIER-EXPRESS 


Two  of  the  four  use  their  greal- 
eat  lineage  in  Buffalo's  morning 
newspaper.  The  third  and  fourth 
use  equal  space  for  their  weekly 
merchandise  ads.  OE  food  line 
age  has  increased  from  185,000 
lines  in  1938  to  207,000  in  1943 
and  387,000  in  1947  ...  a  trend 
which  is  continuing  and  growing 
steadily. 


REACH  BUFFALO’S  BUYING  POWER 
thru  th« 

Buffalo’s  Only 
Morning  and  Sunday  Nowtpapsr 
RepreMBlalivco  i 

OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  A  CO. 
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CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


LOS  ANGELES 


Now... 3  new  microfilming  centers 
for  Recordok  Newspaper  Srvice 


Decentralized  set-up  saves  time  and  shipping  costs 

for  publishers  in  Midwestern,  Southern,  and  West  Coast  Areas 


legible  referenee.  And  your  master  negatives  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  the  protection  of  Kodak’s  special  vaults 
in  Rochester  if  desired. 

To  get  the  whole  story  on  Recordak  Newspaper 
Service  ...  on  its  low  cost ...  its  new  microfilming 
centers,  write  us. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


#  Today,  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  is 
closer  to  home  for  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  than  ever  before! 

For  Recordak  can  now  microfilm  your  newspaper 
files  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Los  Angeles  . . . 
as  well  as  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  a  result,  you  can  have  all  the  space-saving, 
fde-preserving  advantages  of  Recordak  Newspaper 
Service — plus  the  savings  you  get  from  shipping 
to  the  microfilming  center  nearest  your  office. 

With  this  new  "close-to-home  convenience,”  you 
still  get  painstaking  inspection  of  every  microBIm 
image — images  made  at  best  reduction  for  clearly 


'Recunlak”  is  a  trade-mark 


RC€CPDPI( 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  newspaper  application 


-m. 
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Ex-Solon  Vows 
To  Keep  Opinion 
In  Editorials 

Tulare,  Calif. — When  a  news¬ 
paper  goes  to  Congress,  that’s 
not  so  unusual.  But  when  a 
Congressman  forsakes  Capitol 
Hill  to  be  a  publisher,  that 
could  be  news. 

It  was  in  the  10th  District 
recently  where  Rep.  A.  J.  El¬ 
liott.  now  completing  his  12th 
year  in  the  House,  did  not  run 
for  reelection.  HLs  constituents 
were  sure  he  would  not  retire. 
Elliott  is  somewhat  famed  for 
his  platform  volume  and 
straightaway  oratorical  ap¬ 
proach. 

So  on  Sept.  1  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  that  Elliott  had 
bought  the  Tulare  Daily  Bee, 
editorial  welcome  was  cordial, 
though  not  always  orthodox. 
Jay  Jacobson,  longtime  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Alta  Advocate  in 
Dinuba,  put  on  the  headline: 
“Jumps  From  Frying  Pan  Into 
Fire;  Elliott  Buys  Paper.” 
A.  L.  Evans,  editor  of  the  Lind¬ 
say  Gazette,  deadpanned:  “It's 
a  big  step  upward,  from  a  con¬ 
gressman  to  a  publisher.” 

Over  in  Kings  County,  Re¬ 
publican  editor,  L.  R.  Coultrap, 
publisher  of  the  Corcoran  Jour¬ 
nal,  observed  of  Democrat  El¬ 
liott.  it  would  “be  interesting 
to  see  if  the  Congressman  can 
buy  paper  of  such  quality  as  to 
withstand  the  intensity  of  some 
of  his  speeches.” 

Elliott  himself  admits  he 


IN  BUSINESS 

Jene  Farris  puts  out  the  shingle 
for  the  permanent  headquarters 
of  Texas  Press  Association  at 
Austin.  She  is  assistant  to  Ver¬ 
non  T.  Saniord.  TPA  manager. 


knows  very  little  about  the  in¬ 
ner  workings  of  a  newspaper, 
but  he  believes  newspapers  have 
an  important  place  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  His  first  objective,  he 
said,  is  to  publish  a  good  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  keeping  his 
own  opinions  strictly  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns. 

“I  admit  at  the  outset  I  have 
one  bias  and  that  is  in  favor  of 
our  free  enterprise  s.vstem.”  El¬ 
liott  said.  His  self-assigned  job 
on  taking  over  was  to  become 
business  manager.  He  has  named 
Harry  Dutton,  former  valley 
newspaperman  and  recent  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man,  as  managing 
editor.  The  paper  has  changed 
its  name  to  Tulare  News  and 
has  become  a  semi-weekly. 
Dutton  worked  with  Elliott  in 
previous  political  campaigns 
and  on  water  problems  in  the 
Central  Valley. 


Roy  Schaeffer, 
Dean  of  Admen 
In  Chicago,  Dies 

G.  Ray  Schaeffer,  67,  prior  to 
his  retirement,  secretary  and  a 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  ot 
Circulations,  died  in  Chicago, 
Sept.  15. 

Schaeffer,  who  has  been  called 
dean  of  Chicago  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  men.  be 
gan  his  career  as  an  Associated 
Press  staffer. 

After  several  years  with  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  Co.,  adver 
tising  agency.  Schaeffer  went  to 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  in  1918.  He 
was  advertising  manager  until 
two  years  ago. 

During  the  war  he  was  nation¬ 
al  chairman  of  the  Retailers’  for 
Victory  Committee,  chairman  of 
Cook  County  Retailers’  War 
Finance  Committee,  and  served 
the  U.  S.  Treasury 

Schaeffer  was  chairman  of  the 
State  Street  Council  publicity 
and  promotion  committee  from 
1930  to  1935,  and  in  1937  he  rep¬ 
resented  American  retail  and  ad¬ 
vertising  interests  at  the  Paris 
International  Convention. 

During  the  Century  of  Prog 
ress  Schaeffer  was  publicity 
chairman  of  the  “Keep  Chicago 
Ahead”  organization.  He  was 
first  president  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Relations  Clinic,  served 
several  terms  as  a  director  of 
the  old  Chicago  Advertising 
Council,  and  as  a  director  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 
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THIS  classified  appeared  in  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post: 

LEAKY  TELEPHONE  CO.. 
For  Sale — $24,000 — less  than 
234  times  annual  income. 
Write  or  call  Ralph  R.  Smith. 
Leaky,  Texas. 


SOCIAL  NOTE  in  the  East  St. 
Louis  (111.)  Journal: 

"The  bride’s  only  jewelry  was 
a  double  strand  of  pearls  worn 
by  the  groom.” 

WEDDING  NOTE  to  be  pre-  ^ 
served  is  this  one  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent: 

“Immediately  after  the  cere¬ 
mony  a  reception  was  hell  in 
the  church  parlors.” 

■ 

ON  THE  MARQUEE  of  a  thea¬ 
tre  in  Williamson,  W.  Va.: 

"The  Mating  of  Millie”  ( 

With  Glenn  Ford 


Interiaith  Atvards 

Annual  awards  totaling  $1,000 
for  news  stories  which  do  most 
to  further  interfaith  understand¬ 
ing  or  combat  prejudice  were 
announced  this  week  by  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  and 
the  Irving  Geist  Foundation. 
The  first  awards  will  be  made 
in  December  for  three  news 
stories,  feature  stories,  edito¬ 
rials.  columns,  or  cartoons  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  newspapers 
or  in  news  magazines  edited 
and  circulated  in  N.  Y.  C. 


First  comic  strip  addeti  to  the  New  York  Daily  News 
in  six  years! . . .  already  appearing  in  more  than  fifty  major 
newspapers  including  the  Boston  Post,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
ashington  Times-Herald! ...  or  you  can  get  proofs  of 
Brenda  Starr  by  Dale  Messick  for  the  best  evidence  of  best  buy — 
whether  you  have  the  space  or  have  to  make  it! 


NIWS  ftMlDMO.  Itow  Y«rfc  if 
TtltUNI  TOWIt.  OOMf* 


ME  ^lEW  YOl 


Chicago  Tribune  C-New  York  News 


INC. 
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6RAND  RAPIDS  PRESS 


GRIFFIN  SHOE  POLISH 
SELLS  MICHIGAN 
THROUGH  ALL  8 
BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS! 


Booth  Newspaper  families  wear 
a  lot  of  shoes  .  .  .  and  Griffin 
has  a  message  for  all  of  them. 

The  best  way  to  reach  them  is 
through  ALL  8  BOOTH  MICHI¬ 
GAN  NEWSPAPERS.  In  no 
other  way  can  Griffin  ...  or  you 
.  .  .  deliver  sales  messages  to  the 
Booth  Michigan  Market  and  be 
sure  of  circulating  383,058  daily 
copies  of  those  messages  to  busy, 
prosperous  Michigan  families! 


For  specific  information 
on  the  Booth  Michigan  Market, 
call  or  write: 


The  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO. 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  11 

OAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City  17 


griffin 


October 
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Judge  Defends 
Court  Picture 
In  Privacy  Suit 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  $20,000 
suit  against  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Co.  for  alleged 
invasion  of  right  of  privacy  in 
publication  of  a  news  photo¬ 
graph  was  dismissed  in  federal 
district  court  here  Sept.  16. 

"That  the  American  public  is 
interested  in  news  concerning 
court  proceedings  and  court 
trials  is  evident,"  said  Federal 
Judge  Gunnar  H.  Nordbye  in 
dismissing  the  case.  It  invo.ved 
a  picture  taken  by  a  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Times  photographer  in  a 
Hennepin  county  district  court 
room  after  court  had  recessed, 
and  printed  Feb.  18  during  a 
custody  fight  by  a  divorced 
father  to  regain  his  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  father,  Carl  A.  Berg.  38, 
plaintiff  in  the  newspaper  suit, 
"probably  does  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  that  through  the  force  of 
circumstances,  he  was  required 
to  throw  aside  the  mantle  of  pri¬ 
vacy,”  Judge  Nordbye  wrote. 

"But  the  undeniable  fact  is 
that  he  had  made  public  the 
most  intimate  and  indeed  scan¬ 
dalous  occurrences  of  his  domes¬ 
tic  life  and  had  them  spread 
on  the  public  records  of  a  court 
of  his  choosing." 

There  was  no  claim  that  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  in  error  or  pre¬ 
sented  anything  but  a  reasonably 
correct  summary  of  the  testi¬ 


mony,  Judge  Nordbye  observed. 
The  picture  "apparently  is  a 
normal,  natural  likeness  of  the 
plaintiff,”  he  said. 

"Traditionally,”  he  went  on, 
“since  pioneer  days  people  have 
flocked  to  tria.s  when  courts 
were  in  session  out  of  curiosity 
or  perhaps  in  order  to  see  drama 
which  their  daily  lives  did  not 
provide.  That  this  same  curi¬ 
osity  and  interest  is  evident  to¬ 
day  is  to  be  observed  in  any 
courtroom  when  there  is  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  involving  a  criminal 
case  of  interest  or  the  sensation¬ 
al  details  of  some  divorce  suit 
or  matrimonial  triangle. 

"To  those  who  cannot  attend, 
the  newspapers  assume  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  daily  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

He  added  that  "on  this  show¬ 
ing  any  invasion  of  privacy,  if  it 
be  characterized  as  such,  has  not 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
right  of  the  press  to  disseminate. 

■ 

Switch  from  New  Deal 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — The  Arizona 
Times,  afternoon  daily  recently 
purchased  by  Phoenix  business¬ 
men  from  John  and  Anna 
Roosevelt  Boettiger,  has  de¬ 
clared  itself  an  independent 
paper  and,  reversing  the  New 
Deal  policies  of  its  previous 
owners,  it  is  advocating  election 
of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  Presi¬ 
dent. 

■ 

Anti-Smoke  Drive 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Courier- 
Express  is  spearheading  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  violators  of  the 
city's  smoke  ordinance. 


Real  Estate  Eds 
Plan  Contest, 
Convention 

Plans  for  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  a  schedule  of  awards 
for  the  year’s  best  real  estate 
pages  were  discussed  Sept.  23 
by  trustees  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Editors 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New 
York. 

The  annual  convention  will 
take  place  in  New  York.  Nov. 
15-18,  announced  James  K. 
Chandler,  Cleveland  (O. )  Press, 
president  of  the  association,  co¬ 
incident  with  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Deadline  for  submission  of 
real  estate  pages  in  the  associa¬ 
tion's  annual  contest  has  been 
set  at  Oct.  15.  Entries  should  be 
sent  to  Charles  T.  Stewart,  one 
of  the  judges,  at  the  offices  of 
the  Real  Estate  Boards,  1737  K 
Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  trustees  also  reviewed 
real  estate  pages  set  up  for  the 
week  of  Sept.  5-12,  National 
Homes  Week. 

The  organization  is  urging 
editors  to  expand  the  service  of 
the  real  estate  page  to  include 
several  categories,  such  as  home 
repair,  planning,  etc.  (E&P,  Feb. 
28.  p.  43). 

Trustees  are,  in  addition  to 
Chandler,  Lillard  McGee,  Mem¬ 
phis  ( Tenn. )  Commercial-Ap¬ 
peal;  Naomi  Doebel,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids  (la.)  Gazette;  Ernest  J. 
Baumgarth,  Detroit  (Mich.) 


News;  Charles  S.  Leyden,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News;  John  W. 
Kempson,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Col.  H.  H.  Burdick, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Frederick  R 
Murphy,  Boston  (Mass.)  Po,(; 
James  L.  Holton,  New  York 
World-Telegram;  Conrad  Har¬ 
ness,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post; 
Ferman  Wilson,  Miami  Herald’; 
William  J.  Manly,  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal;  Virgil  G.  Baker, 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 
George  W.  Hawkins,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press;  Leonard  J.  Hoo¬ 
per,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Daily 
Recorder,  and  Seymour  Malkin,  s 
Hackensack  ( N.  J. )  Bergen  Eve.  * 
ning  Record. 

■ 

Troth  Announced 

Washington  —  Engagement  of 
Ann  Winn  Blevins  and  Joseph 
A.  Dear,  IV,  members  of  old  ' 
newspaper  families,  has  been  i 
announced.  The  wedding  will  i 
take  place  here  Nov.  13.  'Die 
bride-to-be  is  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  bu¬ 
reau  and  Dear  is  with  the  Esther 
Van  Wagoner  Tufty  News  Bu-  f 
reau.  He  is  the  son  of  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Dear,  editor  of  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J. )  Jersey  Journal. 

■  i 

New  Ad  Record 

Total  advertising  in  the  New  I 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  Sept.  12, 
was  the  largest  volume  on  rec¬ 
ord  for  any  Sunday  issue  not 
carrying  a  special  section,  with  ; 
1,268  columns  published.  The  i 
all-time  record  of  1,383  columns  ' 
was  set  Sunday,  Dec.  7,  1947. 

A  28-page  Winter  Vacation  sup¬ 
plement  was  included. 


Not  only  the 
Carriage  Trade,  but 


IN  BASEMENT 


IM7  lASIMENT  LINAGE 

U<»mS  emptr . 22}.Se2 


ADVEETISIMG.TOO! 

Total  1947  .idvcrlising  linagt-  plan-d  ihc  Stalllc  Post -Intelligencer 
ahead  of  the  second  newspaper  in  such  quality  stores  as  Frederick  & 
Nelson.  I.  Magnin,  l.ittler,  Grunb.uiins  and  Nordstroms.  On  exclu- 
>l\e  Fifth  Axeniie  as  well  as  in  VConu-n's  S^M-cialty  Shops,  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  also  li-d.  Indicative  of  the  versatility  and  productiveness 
of  Post-IntelligeiKer  advertising  is  the  f.ict  that  during  the  .same  period 
this  newspaper  .ilso  had  a  cotiiiuanding  lead  in  luncnienl 

Post-Intelligencer 
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FOR  RELEASE  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


THE 


ROOSEVELT  MVTH 

By  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 

Newspaperman^  Author,  Economist 

Author  ^'‘Country  Squire  in  the  White  House’^ 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIHE - The  full  length  story  of  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal 

from  its  cradle  to  its  grave.  Carefully  documented,  it  brings  together  a  consecutive  account 
of  all  the  known  and  hitherto  unknown  facts  about  one  of  the  most  fantastic  episo<les  in 
American  political  history. 


No  hearsay,  or  rumor  but  quotations  from  official  records,  memoirs  of  his  aides,  public 
debates,  the  vast  public  records,  etc.,  it  is  the  first  orderly  report  of  sound  historical  value  of 
an  epoch  once  clouded  with  prejudices  and  propaganda. 


ISSUED  1I¥  TWO  FORMS: 


An  Unabridged  Edition  —  18  Installments 

Condensed  Version - First  Installment — 2,000  words 

Second  Installment — 1,500  words 
16  Subsequent  Installments — 1,000  words 


(Edited  by  the  author,  containinK  much  hitherto  unknown  material  shedding  new 
light  on  all  the  great  international  conferences  and  the  effect  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
declining  health  on  his  various  concessions  to  Joseph  Stalin.) 


For  option  and  price  in  your  city  write,  wire  (collect)  or  phone  (Murray  Hill  2-8787) 

at  your  earliest  convenience  to: 


THE  McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC. 


60  EAST  42nd  STREET 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  2,  1948 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sprigle  Series 
Stirs  Letters, 

Lecture,  Book 

By  Edwin  F.  Brennan 

Pittsburgh  —  Ray  Sprigle, 
sombrero-wearing  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  reporter,  is  a  belea¬ 
guered  man  these  days. 

If  it  isn’t  a  castigating  letter 
from  a  reader,  it’s  a  request  to 
make  a  speech.  And  in  be¬ 
tween  times,  he’s  trying  to  beat 
out  45.000  words  for  a  book  to 
be  published  by  Simon  &  Shu¬ 
ster. 

It’s  all  the  result  of  his  re¬ 
cent  series  of  stories  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette  in 
which  he  posed  as  a  Negro  for 
30  days  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Line. 

The  series,  titled  “In  the  Land 
of  Jim  Crow"  was  printed  in 
14  newspapers. 

“No  one  was  more  .surprised 
at  the  turmoil  raised  by  the.se 
stories  than  I  was,”  Sprigle  said. 

“I  went  down  there  to  write  a 
news  story  and  that’s  all  I 
wanted.  ■’ 

“I  didn’t  intend  to  be  a  cru¬ 
sader.”  he  added  gruffly,  “I  had 
no  desire  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  Negro.  All  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  was  to  see  that  justice 
was  done  to  a  group  that  is 
grossly  oppressed.” 

Hundreds  of  letters  piled  up 
on  his  desk  from  readers  who 
wanted  to  add  their  views.  Ray 
estimates  about  70%  were  crit¬ 
ical  of  his  stand. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Ray 
says  the  letters  which  tore  into 
him  with  mule-skinner  language, 
were  written  by  persons  living 
in  the  North. 

“Naturally,  the  letters  from 
Southerners  were  critical  but 
they  were  more  constructive 
and  were  usually  a  little  more  city  room  to  hear 
genteel.”  Ray  revealed. 

Horsewhipping  Promised 

Only  one  letter  was  of  a 
threatening  nature  and  that  was 
from  a  Navy  lieutenant  at  Prov¬ 
idence.  R.  I. 

“He  wanted  to  horsewhip 
me.”  Ray  said,  “but  he  appar¬ 
ently  wanted  me  to  pay  my  own 
expenses  to  Rhode  Island  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.” 

He  has  no  ouarrel  with  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  editor  of  the  Green- 
ville  (Miss.  1  Delta  Times-Demo- 
crat,  who  wrote  a  series  in  re¬ 
ply.  They,  too.  were  printed  in 
the  Post-Gazette,  and  others 
which  printed  the  Sprigle 
stories. 

“Carter  picked  out  the  best 
in  the  South,”  Sprigle  said.  “It 
was  my  job  to  pick  out  the 
worst.  I  wasn't  making  a  sur¬ 
vey.  Men  like  Hodding  Carter 
ultimately  are  going  to  solve 
the  Negro  problem  in  the 
South.” 

Sprigle  received  eight  offers 
from  book  publishers.  Finally, 
he  and  his  agent  decided  on 
Simon  &  Schuster. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  Sprigle 
has  been  on  what  he  descried 
as  a  “12-hour-a-day  lyceum  cir¬ 
cuit.” 

“If  you  know  me,  that’s  not 
too  much  of  a  strain.”  Ray  an¬ 
nounced  and  then  raised  his 


AND  YOU  SELL  ’ 

South 

Carolim 

YOU  CAN  SELL 
THE  MIOOLE 
20  COUNTIES 

by  using 


Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  and  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  view  the 
gallery  of  45  war  correspondents'  pictures  in  the  new  Pentagon 
memorial  to  civilians  who  died  while  covering  World  War  !I. 


Columbia  leads  South  Carolina  in  k 
toil  Sales^  ond  77%  of  the  totol  dt 
culotion  of  these  powerful  doilies « 
concentrated  in  Columbia's  Acloil 
Troding  Zone. 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

90,367 


MORNING 

EVENING 


LIBEL 


SUNDAY  E 
EVENING 


InvasioR  of  Privacy 
ViolatioR  of  Copyright 
Plagiarism 

Thoso  doily  hasords  coo  bo 
INSURED. 

W«  pioneered  ttiU  field  end  new 
lerve  Newspepert  nationwide.  Out 
EXCESS  POLICY  it  edequete,  ef. 
fective,  Inetpeniive.  Write  for 
details  end  quotationi. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

iHtoronca  ExchoRgo  Bldg. 
KoRtai  City,  Mo. 


therefore 


LEARN  THIS  EASY  WAY 


how  faHt  ami  cai-y  an  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  ClaKKified  Ad  works: 
for  ••xiM'ridKT  phone  or  write 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyoRt  9-3052 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning  process 
makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage  organisms 
are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic  seal  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


“The  Piliirims  First  Landed  At  Plymouth** 

The  Pilgrims  landed  on  Cape  Cod,  in  Provincetown 
Harbor,  on  November  21,  1620.  They  did  not  reach 
Plymouth  till  December  21,  one  month  later! 


“Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods’* 

Incorrect!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it  may 
cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  consistency. 
Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very  popular  are 
made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


‘‘Nicotine  Adds  To  The  Enjoyment  of  Smoking** 

The  nicotine  determines  the  strength  of  the  tobacco, 
but  not  its  flavor  or  aroma.  Vegetable  oils  in  the 
tobacco  produce  the  flavor. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  bt*lieve  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
jSo  other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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Wichita  Eagle 
Hires  Dad  to  Aid 
Australian  Boy 


Wichita,  Kans. — A  seven-year- 
old  Australian  boy  who  hasn’t 
been  able  to  utter  a  word  for 
four  years  is  expected  to  be  on 
the  way  soon  to  regaining  his 
power  of  speech  at  a  world- 
famous  institution  here.  But  he 
probably  couldn’t  have  come 
here  for  treatment  if  his  father 
hadn’t  been  offered  a  job  on 
the  Wichita  Eagle. 

When  John  Reid  of  Brisbane 
was  three  years  old  he  was 
stricken  with  encephalitis  —  an 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  The 
fever  that  goes  with  the  disease 
eventually  subsided,  but  it  left 
John  with  some  of  his  muscles 
Impaired. 


His  father,  Ralph  W.  Reid.  35- 
year-old  general  assignment  and 
sports  writer  for  the  Brisbane 
Telegraph,  found  no  one  "down 
under”  who  could  help.  Then, 
through  a  newspaper  article,  he 
learned  of  the  Institute  of  Logo¬ 
pedics  here. 


But  Wichita  was  far  and  Reid 
couldn't  afford  to  finance  a  trip. 
His  boy’s  plight  came  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Charles  P.  Skouras, 
the  motion  picture  executive 
who  is  chairman  of  National 
Youth  Month.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  have  the  voyage 
underwritten. 


One  of  the  pre-requisites  de¬ 
manded  by  the  State  Department 
before  authorizing  the  trip  was 
that  John’s  father  would  have 


a  job  in  this  country  so  he 
could  support  his  family.  When 
Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Eagle,  heard  of  the 
problem,  he  offered  Reid  a  spot 
on  the  paper’s  sports  desk. 

So  now  the  whole  family  is 
expected  to  arrive  by  plane  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Sept.  27.  Skou¬ 
ras  has  promised  them  a  Holly¬ 
wood  welcome,  including  lunch¬ 
eons  at  two  movie  studios.  A 
few  days  later  John  is  expected 
to  start  training  here. 

The  Reids  are  expected  to  re¬ 
main  here  at  least  two  years. 

■ 

Guildsxnen  Urged 
To  Tell  CIO  Story 

Washington  —  Harry  Martin, 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  has  urged 
guild  members  to  help  the  CIO 
to  tells  its  story  well. 

“I  am  not  urging  that  you  be¬ 
come  propagandists  for  the  CIO, 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
you  take  advantage  of  your  con¬ 
nection  with  the  newspapers  to 
serve  as  publicity  men  for  the 
labor  movement,”  Martin  told 
the  members.  "What  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  is  that  you  work  with 
the  general  CIO  movement  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  CIO’s  story  pre¬ 
sented  honestly  to  the  public.” 
■ 

$1,105  in  Ewell  Fund 

Lancaster,  Pa. — When  Barney 
Ewell  started  to  train  for  the 
Olympics,  the  Lancaster  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal  opened  a  fund  to 
help  support  his  wife  and  child. 
A  final  report  on  the  fund  shows 
$1,105.04  was  raised. 


Ad  Bureau 
Tells  Ehlers' 
Success  Story 

How  Ehlers  Coffee  has  climbed 
from  a  minor  oosition  to  the 
second  largest-selling  coffee  in 
the  New  York  market,  chain- 
store  brands  excepted,  with 
high  -  frequency,  small  -  space 
newspaper  ads  as  its  major 
sales  tool,  is  told  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  "Advertising  Facts,” 
released  this  week  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

With  90%  of  its  ad  budget 
in  newspapers,  Albert  Ehlers, 
Inc.,  has  proved  that  a  local 
brand  "can  make  good  in  the 
world’s  toughest  market  even 
against  competitive  national 
brands  with  seven-digit  bud¬ 
gets,”  the  Bureau  declares. 

Success  of  the  day-in,  day-out, 
52  -  weeks  -  a  -  year  advertising 
which  has  doubled  Ehlers  Cof¬ 
fee  sales  in  the  past  flve  years 
is  documented  by  the  Bureau 
with  figures  from  the  New  York 
Monthly  Grocery  Inventory, 
sponsored  by  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  65-line  copy  and  high- 
frequency  schedule,  staggered  to 
produce  at  least  two  insertions 
a  day  in  the  eight  principal 
metropolitan  newspapers,  were 
developed  for  Ehlers  by  Weiss 
&  Geller  Inc.  Schedules  of 
similar  intensity  were  also  run 
in  newspapers  in  other  markets 


into  which  Ehlers'  distribution  I 
has  gradually  expanded.  I 

Cost  analysis  by  both  Ehlerjl 
and  Weiss  &  Geller,  the  Bureau  * 
reveals,  showed  Ehlers’  adver 
tising  cost  per  1,000  pounds  of  • 
coffee  sold  over  the  counter  to 
be  far  below  that  of  its  major 
competitors. 

■ 

UN  Edition  of  Times 
Distributted  by  IID 

Washington — More  than  1,200 
copies  of  the  United  Nations 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Tima 
are  being  distributed  in  Europt 
and  the  Near  East  by  the  Statt  ) 
Department’s  International  In. 
formation  Division.  The  distri 
bution  is  in  addition  to  the 
copies  daily  flown  to  Paris  by 
the  Times. 

The  papers  are  given  to  U^.  f 
Information  Service  libraries  as  * 
well  as  newspaper  editors  and  s 
government  officials.  Other  pub-  f 
lications  similarly  being  dis- ' 
tributed  include  the  interna 
tional  editions  of  Life,  Time. 
Newsweek,  Reader’s  Digest  and  1 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
European  Edition. 

■ 

Run  SPAN  Series 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul  ; 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  is  pub-  I 
lishing  a  series  of  articles  from 
Europe  written  by  Alfred  E, 
France,  head  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Student  Project 
for  Amity  Among  Nations  in 
Germany.  The  newspapers  made 
a  large  contribution  to  the 
SPAN  organization. 
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HOPS-/  WE  didn’t  HAVE  RADIO  COMMENTATORS 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Twelve  More  Mercators  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Navy,  following  exten¬ 
sive  testing  of  experimental  models 
built  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company. 
The  ^iercator  is  the  Navy’s  only  air¬ 
plane  of  its  type  using  jet  power. 
■Auxiliary  installation  of  two  .Alli.scm 
J-33  jet  engines  in  the  same  nacelle  with 
conventional  3000-horsepower  Pratt  & 
Whitney’s  gives  the  added  boost  of  a 
four-engine  job  within  the  sleek  package 
of  the  Mercator’s  two-engine  silhouette. 


«TUJo 


Saving  Wheat  by  Air  ...  -A  squad 
of  seven  low-flying  airplanes  recently 
saved  3500  acres  of  wheat  in  Idaho  from 
extensive  frost  damage.  Flying  at  lo  to 
50  feet  above  the  ground  in  an  early 
morning  emergency  flight,  the  planes 
created  a  terrific  downwash  that  stirred 
up  warm  ground  air  and  raised  tem¬ 
peratures  from  28  to  32  degrees — licking 
Jack  Frost  and  saving  the  young  crop! 


Speed  and  Reliability!  •  ■  •  •■^s  airlines  in  North  and  South  America  have  found, 
the  versatile,  new  Martin  2-0-2  postwar  transport  is  unexcelled  for  speed  and  re¬ 
liability.  The  2-0-2’s  Mareng  (rubber)  fuel  tanks,  reversible  propellers  and  rugged 
construction  enhance  its  dependability.  And  although  the  2-0-2  carries  a  gross 
weight  of  nearly  20  tons  at  its  impressive  high  speed,  it  surpasses  all  other  postwar 
airliners  in  its  ability  ty  operate  from  short  runways  and  small  fields — with  maxi¬ 
mum  economy,  of  paramount  importance  today! 


lating  actual  flight  conditions,  and  is  ;  ^  \  ^  T  11  »-  -- 

operated  and  observed  from  a  rein- 
forced  “fort”  50  feet  away.  Heretofore, 
done 

planes  or  from 
have 

advantages. 

First  Army  Trainer  was  the  Model 
^  -  TT,  developed  by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin 

Company  in  1913.  Hundreds  of  pioneer 
flyers  earned  their  wings  in  this  early 
Look  Out!  .  •  •  Embryo  gunners  were  ship — the  first  to  be  designed  and  built 

taking  their  first  crack  at  air-to-air  firing  especially  for  training  purposes.  This 

at  a  USAF  training  base.  The  tow  plane  model  served  the  .Army  well  for  a  num- 

hauled  a  yellow  canvas  sleeve,  and  stu-  ber  of  years,  and  was  the  latest  thing 

dent  gunners  were  making  excellent  in  those  days.  It  shows  the  radical 
scores.  An  instructor  walked  up  to  a  advance  in  design  from  the  first  Martin 
group  of  students  who  had  just  landed:  plane,  although  it  was  built  just  four 

“How’d  the  shooting  go,  men?” —  years  later! 

“Swell,”  answered  one  of  the  gunners,  ^ 

“but  why  was  that  plane  we  were  shoot- 
ing  at  towing  that  vellow  thing?” 

From  Runways  to  Highways  ...  .A 

highly  efficient  wheel  brake  dev'eloped 
for  aircraft  by  The  Glenn  I..  Martin 
Company  has  been  licensed  under  a 
Martin  patent,  and  the  application  to 
automotive  use  is  under  way.  No  pistons, 
linkage  or  wheel  cylinders  are  used. 
Braking  is  accomplished  by  a  contin¬ 
uous  seal-ring  which  applies  pressure 
over  the  entire  brake  drum. 


Fly  and  Drive  . . .  Arrangements  have 
been  made  between  an  airline  and  a 
Detroit  automobile  manufacturer  for  a 
“Fly  to  the  factory  and  drive  your  car 
home!”  plan.  The  plan  was  developed 
to  boost  business,  and  is  practical  be¬ 
cause  savings  on  freight  and  handling 
charges  are  more  than  enough,  in  most 
cases,  to  pay  the  air  fare  and  the  return 
expenses  as  well. 


The  Whirling  Arm  Test  Rig  prom¬ 
ises  to  do  for  helicopters  what  the 
wind  tunnel  has  done  for  standard  air¬ 
craft  development.  Designed  by  Martin 
engineers  of  the  Rotawings  Division, 
test  models  are  mounted  on  the  end  of  a 
pivoted  arm  which  can  rock  in  a  see-saw 
fashion.  Under  test,  the  motlel  travels  at  BM.Um 
speeds  up  to  loo  miles  per  hour,  simu- 
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HAPi-Day  schedule,  Thursday,  June  ij,  1948 
...This  office  will  cover  (list)...MKji2AED... 
Thus  Associated  Press  starts  a  new  day 
with  despatch  #1,  the  daily  bill  of  fare, 
signed  by  somebody  whose  initials  arc  MK,  and 
sent  at  7:12  am,  Eastern  Daylight  time. 

C  The  narrow  room  is  noisy  as  a  cage  of 
oversize  woodpeckers  hard  at  \\'ork.  Both  walls 
arc  lined  with  news  scr\ice  printers . . .  slim 
cabinets,  waist  high,  each  with  a  tele  typewriter 
mechanism  in  its  head,  tapping  steadily  or 
sporadically,  feeding  from  a  slot  in  front  a 
steadily  lengthening  strip  of  paper  crossed 
with  t}  ped  lines.  Of  the  twenty-eight  printers  in 
the  room,  nine  tap-tap-tap-tap  around  the 
clock;  others  arc  active  a  few  hours  a  day,  or 
on  special  occasions . . . 

By  cable,  wireless.  Western  Union,  pay 
phones,  flimsies,  government  communiques 
and  official  forms.. . in  Brooklyn  and  Berlin, 
Centre  Street  and  Copenhagen,  Polo  Grounds 
and  Pago  Pago,  New  Dorp  and  New  Delhi, 
crossroads  villages  and  world  capitals . . . 
thousands  of  reporters,  correspondents,  legmen, 
specialists,  editors  feed  facts,  records,  rumors, 
opinions,  to  these  tapping  printers. 


€L  Every  ten  minutes  from  8  am  to  midnight,  j 
copyboys  tear  off  the  strips  of  typescript ...  j 
deliver  to  News  editors’  desks  daily  some 
300,000  words  from  Associated  Press;  160,000 
from  United  Press;  13,000  from  Standard 
News  (suburban  and  outlying  areas);  15,000 
from  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service;  3,000  to 
6,000  from  our  own  Washington  Bureau. 

C  Eight  staff  men  in  Manhattan  police 
headquarters,  eight  in  Brooklyn  police 
headquarters,  and  twenty-four  reporters  on 


assignment,  work  with  three  City  Desk 
men  (nine  on  three  shifts) ...  send  in  some 
8,000  words.  Twenty  sports  reporters  turn 
in  another  3,000  to  5,000  words... Of  500 
out-of-town  correspondents,  an  average  of  ten 
a  day  file  stories  as  requested... 


C.  The  twenty-four  hour  total  averages  497,000 
words— of  which  only  one  out  of  twenty-two 
reaches  print  in  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper! 
C.  The  selection  of  that  twenty-second  word... 
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C.The  important  story. ..  important  for 
significance  and  consequence,  not  because  of 
source,  subject  or  sacred  cows ...  is  judged  for 
interest.  If  dull,  it  is  kept  bulletin  brief. 
Consequently,  foreign  affairs,  UN, 
government  taxes,  fiscal  stories 


are  actually  read  by  News  readers^  and  actually 
skipped  by  most  readers  of  other  papers! 

To  interesting  news,  add  entertainment 
liberally.  Print  on  a  page  small  enough  to  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  Package  for  easy  perusal, 
and  subway  rush  hour... And  the  result 
is  not  only  the  largest  newspaper  circulation 
in  the  best  metropolitan  market  in  the  world... 
more  than  2,275,cxx)  daily  and  4,375,000  Sunday 
. . .  se\  en  out  of  ten  New  York  City  families . . . 
but  a  newspaper  which  gets  more  readership 
and  results  for  advertising!  And  more  display 
advertising  than  any  other  newspaper! 

C.  So  your  choice  of  media  in  New  York  is  easy 
...lots  of  second  choices,  but  only  one  first— 
for  coverage,  cost,  advertising  effectiveness! 

THE  S  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper, 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago, 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


or  rather  the  story  wherein  it  appears . . .  makes 
this  newspaper  the  selection  of  more  people 
than  any  other  US  journal ! 

The  basis  of  selection  is  very  simple: 

Not  what  they  should  read,  but  what  they  do 
read... not  for  posterity  or  history,  but  for 
ordinary  people  occupied  with  their  own  affairs 
and  pressed  for  time.  The  News  is  liked 
for  what  it  leaves  out ! 

No  newsroom  anywhere  scrutinizes  every 
word  more  carefully,  cuts  and  rewrites  more. 

No  News  reader  has  to  slosh  through  columns 
of  verbiage,  strain  eyes  or  patience  to  find 
the  sense  in  a  story. .  .gets  the  gist  without  the 
grief,  the  canary  without  the  cat. 
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ITU  miMIDATION 

THE  International  Typographical  Union 

has  found  that  it  can’t  win  its  nu¬ 
merous  strikes  single  handed  by  justifying 
its  demand  and  proposals.  It  has  now  re¬ 
sorted  to  intimidating  other  workers  in  th® 
plant  forcing  them  to  stay  away  from  their 
jobs  for  fear  of  bodily  harm  or  other  re¬ 
prisals. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is 
the  latest  victim  in  this  show  of  force.  The 
pressmen,  after  working  for  weeks  during 
the  printers’  and  mailers’  strike,  were  in¬ 
timidated  into  staying  away  from  their 
jobs.  The  stereotypers  were  also  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  threats  and  stayed  away  from  the 
plant  in  spite  of  their  contract  with  the 
newspaper  and  orders  from  imion  leaders 
to  abide  by  the  contract.  Pressmen  report 
that  whereas  they  have  not  been  injured 
or  threatened  their  wives  have  received 
threatening  messages. 

Certainly,  the  ITU  is  not  doing  itself 
any  good  by  these  tactics.  They  have  ac¬ 
complished  nothing  but  increase  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  fortitude  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  management  to  continue  unin¬ 
terrupted  publication  in  spite  of  it.  And 
management  has  been  successful  in  this 
case  just  as  it  has  been  in  other  ITU 
strike  bound  plants. 

Many  newspapers  have  been  faced  with 
ITU  strikes  in  recent  months.  All  of  them 
have  continued  publication.  They  have 
demonstrated  they  can  get  along  without 
printers  and  especially  without  the  ITU. 
They  have  proven  that  ITU  apprenticeship 
and  other  rules  are  a  farce;  that  printers, 
and  good  printers,  can  be  trained  in  a  year 
or  less;  that  production  is  usually  higher 
without  ITU  featherbedding. 

ITU  members  should  awake  to  the  fact 
that  under  their  present  leadership  they 
are  in  danger  of  striking  themselves  out 
of  existence. 

IMPROVED,  OR  NOT? 

SIR  Stafford  Cripps,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  told  an  E.  &  P.  representative 
in  Washington  the  newsprint  supply  situa¬ 
tion  in  Britain  appears  to  be  slightly  im¬ 
proved  'and  there  is  hope  for  some  more 
tonnage  in  the  near  future. 

About  the  same  time,  a  New  York  Times 
dispatch  from  London  revealed  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  had  notified  the  Newsprint 
Supply  Company  that  the  permitted  news¬ 
print  imports  from  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  in  1949  would  be  a  minimum  of  80,000 
tons. 

The  British  press  has  been  getting 
100,000  tons  in  1947  and  1948  from  those 
sources  and  F.  P.  Bishop,  general  manager 
of  the  Supply  Company,  has  asked  the 
mills  to  reserve  another  20,000  tons  for 
1949  in  the  hope  authority  will  be  obtained 
for  the  same  dollar  expenditure  as  last 
year. 

That  doesn't  look  like  an  “improvement” 
to  us. 

If  the  British  newspapers  get  only  the 
80,000-ton  minimum  allowed  the  situation 
will  be  worse.  At  best,  with  100,000  tons 
from  this  continent,  the  situation  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  with  British  papers  still 
running  four  to  eight  pages. 


EDITCiDRIAL 


For  which  of  you,  intending  to  bnild  a 
tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  connteth 
the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish 
it?— Sl  Luke,  XIV;  28. 


AN  OPENING  WEDGE 

THE  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  has  passed  a  censorship  ordi¬ 
nance  aimed  at  banning  crime  comic  books 
but  which  includes  comic  strips  appearing 
anywhere  including  newspapers.  Counsel 
for  the  county  points  out  the  ordinance 
does  not  ban  publication  but  merely  its 
sale  to  children,  as  if  that  were  an  amelio¬ 
rating  factor.  It  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  at  what  point  in  the  production  and 
distribution  train  the  prohibition  takes 
place,  it  is  still  censorship  pure  and  simple. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  pointed  out  time 
and  again  that  soon  newspaper  comic 
strips  would  be  included  in  the  current  at¬ 
tempts  to  clear  distasteful  comic  books 
from  the  newsstands.  Here  it  is. 

Whether  comic  strips  appearing  in  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  are  or  are  not  of  the 
caliber  aimed  at  in  this  ordinance  is  beg¬ 
ging  the  issue.  Here,  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  morals  of  a  community’s 
youth  against  harmful  comic  books  and 
comic  strips,  is  a  censorship  law  permitting 
local  authorities  to  tell  a  newspaper  what 
it  may  or  may  not  print  in  one  section  of 
that  paper.  It  sounds  innocuous  enough 
when  the  target  is  only  the  comics. 

But  here  is  an  opening  wedge  for  the 
censors  into  the  newspaper’s  columns.  It 
is  an  insidious  wedge  that  might  be  toler¬ 
ated  because  it  sounds  like  a  good  way  to 
get  rid  of  harmful  comics — books  and 
strips.  It  is  a  wedge  that  if  permitted  to 
exist  will  be  a  constant  temptation  to  all 
city  officials  to  expand  it 

The  County  Counsel  admits  the  “uncer¬ 
tain  legality”  of  the  ordinance.  He  should 
have  admitted  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 
We  hope  the  Los  Angeles  newspapers  will 
be  joined  by  all  newspapers  in  that  state 
in  a  vigorous  effort  to  upset  the  law. 

The  Association  of  Comics  Magazine 
Publishers  is  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
to  establish  some  moral  standards  and 
clean  house  in  their  own  industry.  There 
are  other  comics  books  publishers  whose 
products  have  been  above  reproach.  All 
of  the  newspaper  syndicates  distributing 
comic  strips  are  conscious  of  the  problem 
and  making  an  effort  to  keep  their  prod¬ 
ucts  on  a  high  plane.  Most  of  them  are 
above  reproach. 

Lets  give  the  comics  people  a  chance 
to  police  their  own  ranks  in  their  own 
self-interest.  Let's  keep  the  censors  out  of 
newspaper  offices. 


FREEDOM  TREATIES 

WILIIAM  BENTON,  who  was  head  of  the 

U.  S.  delegation  at  the  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  at  Geneva  last 
spring,  has  stated  that  if  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  General  Assembly  in  Paris  by¬ 
passes  or  emasculates  the  U.  S.,  French  and 
British  Conventions  on  Information  “ai  a 
result  of  a  Soviet  filibuster,”  then  steps 
should  be  taken  for  bi-lateral  treaties  on 
the  subject.  “Other  devices  can  be  de¬ 
veloped,  outside  the  UN,  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  30  or  more  nations  which 
espouse  common  principles  in  this  area,” 
he  said. 

We  welcome  Mr.  Benton’s  endorsement 
of  our  suggestion  of  two  weeks  ago.  Con¬ 
cluding  that  the  Soviets  will  never  agree 
to  a  Convention  or  treaty  for  themselves, 
Editor  &  Publisher  said :  “Then  let’s  get  on 
with  the  job  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.” 

It  looks  as  if  our  State  Department  is 
also  of  a  like  mind.  Our  representatives  in 
Paris,  along  with  the  British,  French  and 
Belgian,  are  wading  into  the  Russians  with 
no  verbal  holds  barred.  Patience  has  run 
out  and  the  silk  gloves  have  come  off.  The 
U.  S.  and  other  freedom-loving  countries 
are  determined  to  get  something  done 
on  the  many  international  problems  the 
Soviets  have  stalled  for  two  and  three 
years. 

Whether  these  things  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  or  without  the  Russians,  we 
don’t  know,  but  we  trust  the  agenda  for 
“things  to  be  done”  includes  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 

SUPPORT  FOR  TRUMAN 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN,  in  his  role  as  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency,  appears  to  be 
intent  on  perpetuating  the  same  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  relative  press  support  for 
the  various  candidates  that  his  predecessor 
in  office  created.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  his  supporters  made  considerable  cap¬ 
ital  about  the  amount  of  press  support  for 
his  G.O.P.  adversaries. 

In  1944,  just  before  election,  an  E.  &  P. 
poll  showed  Roosevelt  was  backed  by  22% 
of  the  newspapers  and  Dewey  by  60%. 
Roosevelt’s  proportion  of  the  total  circu¬ 
lation  was  a  little  less  and  Dewey’s  a  little 
higher.  Nevertheless,  the  Democratic  pro¬ 
paganda  machine  went  to  work  and  by  the 
time  it  was  all  over  had  convinced  most 
of  the  people  that  90%  of  the  press  had 
been  against  Roosevelt. 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  similar  E.  &  P.  poll 
of  newspapers,  revealed  Dewey  was  backed 
by  68%  of  the  dailies  and  Truman  by  16%. 
the  balance  were  backing  Thurmond — 
Wallace’s  support  was  negigible — and  more 
than  10%  were  still  undecided  or  avowed 
independent.  Yet,  Truman  this  week 
made  a  statement  in  Austin,  Texas,  that 
“between  80  and  90%  of  the  press  is  against 
the  Democratic  administration.”  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  they  are  opposed  to  his 
candidacy. 

Efforts  will  probably  be  made  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  erroneous  figure  in  spite  of  the 
actual  results  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
poll. 
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henry  BELK  becomes  editor 
and  Robert  C.  Butz  becomes 
associate  publisher  of  the  Golds- 


Belk  Butz 

boro  (N.  C.)  News-Argtis  in  pro¬ 
motions  announced  by  Talbot 
Patrick,  president  of  Goldsboro 
Publishing  Co.,  who  is  also  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 
Belk  will  continue  to  serve  as 
managing  editor  with  his  new 
title.  Butz  joined  the  News- 
Argus  last  January  as  business 
manager  after  being  southern 
manager  of  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Co. 

Morell  S.  Clarke,  publisher 
of  the  South  Boston  (Va.)  Rec- 
ord-Advertiser  and  the  South 
Boston  News,  has  been  named 
to  the  Virginia  State  Library 
Board. 

Harold  H.  Smith,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Black  foot  (Ida.) 
Daily  Bulletin  and  the  Jerome 
(Ida.)  North  Side  News,  has  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the 
Pocatello  (Ida.)  Daily  Tribune. 
He  owned  papers  in  Colorado 
and  Nebraska  before  coming  to 
Idaho  in  1946. 

William  J.  Conners  III,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Better  Business  Bureau. 
He  succeeds  his  father,  William 
J.  Conners,  Jr.,  publisher,  who 
has  served  on  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau’s  board  for  many 
years. 

John  Hinman,  publisher  of 
the  Pleasantville  (N.  J.)  Press, 
was  elected  president  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press  Club  at  the 
club’s  annual  meeting  in  Hotel 
Brighton,  Sept.  25.  He  succeeds 
Joseph  W.  Weintraub,  reporter 
for  the  Atlantic  City  Press- 
Union  Newspapers. 


On  The  Business  Side 

MARIE  C.  THOMPSON,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  (Pa.)  Daily  Republican. 

James  M.  Robinson  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director 
for  the  Dunn  (N.  C.)  Dispatch. 
Robinson  succeeds  L.  B.  Pope, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  publishers,  who 
will  take  over  operation  of  the 
Dispatch’s  commercial  printing 
department. 

Maynard  Edwards,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  firm  of 


Kilroy,  Hague  and  Atkins  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  will  be  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  director  of  the 
Dunn  (N.  C.)  Dispatch. 

Harry  Gough,  who  started 
with  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post 
in  1935,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  national 
advertising  office,  Chicago. 

Bernard  Wischer  and  John 
Bischoff  have  been  promoted 
from  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post 
dispatch  department  to  the 
general  sales  crew. 

Charles  M.  Hildner,  for  many 
years  with  the  ad  department 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
has  been  made  a  district  man¬ 
ager  in  Chicago  for  Home  Own¬ 
ers  Catalogues,  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corp. 

Clyde  Minnis, 
former  classi¬ 
fied  ad  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.) 

World  -  Herald 
and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  ( D.  C. ) 

Times  -  Herald, 
has  joined  the 
Oxnard  (Calif.) 

Press  -  Courier 
as  classified  ad 
manager.  The 
announce-  Minnis 
ment  was  made 
by  George  Grimes,  publisher. 

John  E.  Pettet  has  joined  the 
Paducah  ( Ky. )  Sun-Democrat 
as  national  advertising  manager. 
He  has  served  newspapers  at 
Boonville  and  Lebanon,  Mo., 
was  representative  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Marfa 
(Tex.)  Big  Bend  Sentinel. 

Robert  Grantz,  for  many 
years  auditor  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  has  left  that 
paper  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
farm  near  Gresham,  Ore. 

Tommie  L.  Williams,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  copy  desk,  and 
who  has  been  an  employe  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  for 
the  past  six  years,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Retail 
Advertising  Department. 

Georgia  Jones  has  resigned 
as  secretary  to  M.  J.  Frey,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian,  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt.  Her  duties  have  been 
assumed  by  Norma  Wooton, 
secretary  to  Robert  Notson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Orego¬ 
nian. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

McIntyre  hood,  who  worked 

for  the  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times- 
Gazette  from  1929  to  1935,  has 
been  named  managing  editor. 
He  left  Oshawa  for  the  Quebec 
(Que.)  Chronicle-Telegraph  and 
in  1937  became  secretary  to  the 
Ontario  attorney-general. 

Robert  J.  Clark  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Advertiser.  He  began 
as  a  proofreader  in  1938,  later 
became  city  hall  reporter,  and 
was  a  Marine  Corps  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  war. 

Lewis  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  night 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 


Herald  Tribune,  has  been  named 
to  the  public  relations  council 
of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Sebring.  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Schenectady  Ga¬ 
zette,  then  served  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  in  Albany.  During  the 
war  he  was  an  accredited  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Arnold  Frank,  for  the  last 
two  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Monticello  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  has  joined  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
copy  desk. 

Earl  C.  Hitchcock,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erans  for  Dewey  and  Warren. 

W.  J.  Meehan  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Eastern  New  York. 

Robert  E.  Nichols,  former 
bureau  member  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  news  staff  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  in 
Washington.  He  began  his  re¬ 
porting  with  the  San  Diego 
( Calif. )  Union. 

Daniel  E.  Button,  former 
local  staffer  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  University  of  Delaware, 
of  which  he  is  a  graduate. 

Robert  N.  Rothstein,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  journalism 
graduate,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mrs.  Alice  McCluskey  is  now 
society  editor  for  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  Daily  News,  on  which 
paper  her  husband,  James  Mc¬ 
Cluskey,  is  reporter. 

Larry  Owens,  police  reporter 
for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  has  joined  the  navy. 

Clint  McCarty,  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
attend  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama. 

William  E.  Rowe,  recently 
graduated  from  the  Henry  W, 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
"University  of  Georgia,  joined 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  AP  Bu¬ 
reau,  succeeding  Mercer  Bai¬ 
ley,  transferred  to  Atlanta. 

Ed  Fite,  formerly  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  been  named  southwest 
division  sports  editor.  Roy  Cal¬ 


vin  has  been  named  bureau 
manager. 

Robert  Richards,  former  Un¬ 
ited  Press  European  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  recently  feature 
writer  in  New  York,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar. 

Larry  McMillan  has  joined 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  copy  desk. 

Ben  S.  Parker  has  been  named 
amusements  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  in  the  absence  of  Harry 
Martin,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  who  is 
now  on  leave  as  ECA  labor  con¬ 
sultant  in  Paris. 

Dave  Saxon,  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  has  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  another  former 
C-A  man.  Early  Maxwell,  in  a 
promotional  and  publicity  agen¬ 
cy  in  Memphis. 

L  E  t  T  Y  Mor¬ 
ton,  widow  of 
Joseph  Morton, 

Jr.,  who  was 
liquidated  at 
Mauthau¬ 
sen  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  in 
1945,  has  been 
appointed  to  the 
editorial  staff  of 
the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News  - 
Press,  for  which 
her  husband 
worked  for  19 
years.  Mrs.  Morton  formerly 
worked  in  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  News 
and  later  wrote  publicity  for 
Rockefeller  Center. 

Beryl  Ann  Brownell,  wom¬ 
an’s  page  editor  of  the  Gary 
( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  desk  after  two 
months’  leave  during  which  she 
visited  Europe. 

Robert  D.  Nichols,  graduate 
of  University  of  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journalism,  has  been 
named  sports  editor  on  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier. 

John  Holden  and  Bill  Keogh, 
new  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Post  staff,  are  coeditors  of 
The  Working  Press,  guild  pub¬ 
lication. 

Edward  Mitchell  has  re¬ 
signed  the  presidency  of  the 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Guild  and  as 
business  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


We  Are  Pleased  to  Announce 


Walter  Graham 


That  Walter  Graham  Is  now  with 
|The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
'as  Director  of  Production,  including 
development  and  supervision  of 
comics.  Well  known  In  the  newspa¬ 
per  held.  Mr.  Graham  was  Sunday 
Editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  prior 

I  to  that,  was  Sunday  Editor  of  The 
Des  Moines  Register.  He  will  be 
located  In  the  Des  Moines  ofifice  of  the 
Syndicate. 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 
D«t  Moinas 

25  W.  45th  St..  Naw  Yark  City 
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(O.)  Post.  He  was  a  cable  edi¬ 
tor  for  Stars  and  Stripes  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

May  Dearness,  formerly  soci¬ 
ety  editor  of  the  Cincinati  (O.) 
Post,  has  joined  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  as  a  reporter.  She  is 
the  widow  of  Don  Dearness, 
late  Enquirer  telegraph  editor, 
and  has  been  Loveland,  O.,  cor¬ 
respondent  since  his  death. 

Wilbur  C.  Peterson,  former 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star 
staffer  and  until  recently  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Mansfield  (O.) 
News-Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  advertising  staff 
of  Fuller,  Smith  and  Ross, 
Cleveland. 

John  Carlisle  is  newly  col- 
umnizing  “A  Reporter  About 
About  Town”  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  Anthony  Weit- 
ZEL,  columnist,  has  moved  over 
WJR. 

Richard  Paulson,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  has  resign- 
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ed  to  take  a  position  with  Ford 
Motor  Co.  news  bureau. 

Don  Morrissey,  formerly  of 
the  Beloit  (Wis. )  News  and  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  has  joined 
the  Madiso-n  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times. 

Harold  E.  Entwhistle  and 
Herbert  Marcus,  1947  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
have  joined  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times. 

Earl  Wegmann,  night  rewrite 
man  on  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  has  taken  over  a 
part-time  job  as  instructor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Marjorie  Mills  has  resigned 
from  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  society  department.  She 
will  be  married  on  Oct.  4. 

George  S.  Alderton,  sports 
editor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  has  been  chosen 
as  president  of  the  Michigan 
Chapter  of  the  Football  Writers 
Association. 

Kenneth  Whitaker,  June 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
(Colorado  College  of  Journalism, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Scotts- 
boro  (Neh. )  Star-Herald. 

Donald  C.  Cieber,  College  of 
Journalism.  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  has  left  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald-Democrat,  where 
he  has  been  wire  editor  and 
sports  editor  for  the  past  year, 
and  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph- 
Bulletin  as  city  editor. 

Robert  B.  Loper  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  College  of  Journalism,  has 
taken  the  position  of  news  writ¬ 
er  and  announcer  at  Station 
KJUP,  Durango.  Colo. 

Mrs.  Kathlyn  Jones  has  be¬ 
come  society  editor  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Ariz. )  News,  replacing 
Hugh  Harelson,  who  left  to  en¬ 
ter  the  University  of  Arizona  at 
Tucson  after  working  through¬ 
out  the  summer  as  sports  and 
society  editor. 

Alice  West,  society  editor  of 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exami¬ 
ner,  has  left  on  a  four  weeks’ 
trip  to  interview  the  movie 
stars  in  Hollywood. 

Jessie  H.  Binford,  1948  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Daily  Chronicle  as  soci¬ 
ety  editor. 

John  Xavier  King,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  editorial 
staff. 

Robert  E.  Johnson,  formerly 
feature  writer  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine.  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal.. 

Stuart  L.  Patton  plans  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  magazine  for  steam¬ 
ship  lines.  He  was  recently 
with  .Mast  magazine,  official 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,  New  York 
City.  Patton  formerly  was  with 
the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News- 
Pilot,  with  the  San  Francisco 
News,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle 
tin,  and  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

William  F.  Leiser,  sports  edi¬ 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


"They  said  you  do  that  'How  to  Fix  It'  column;  wanna  take 
a  look  at  Linotype  No.  3?" 


tor.  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
received  a  Helms  Foundation 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Contri¬ 
bution  to  Sports. 

Robert  S.  Nagy,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  of 
Eureka,  Calif.,  KIEM,  has 
joined  the  Marshalltown  (la.) 
Times-Republican  as  state  edi¬ 
tor.  Before  entering  radio  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times. 

George  Hopkins,  recent  j9ur- 
nalism  graduate  from  Washing¬ 
ton  State  College,  has  joined  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  United  Press 
bureau. 


Gwynn  Grant 

Jack  Douglass  Grant,  a  Hol¬ 
lywood  correspondent  for  22 
years,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  motion  picture-drama 
section  of  the  new  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  old  New  York  World 
drama  staff  and  has  been  on  the 
Hollywood  Reporter  since  1931. 
Edith  Gwynn,  from  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Reporter  staff, 
has  been  hired  to  write  her 
"Rambling  Reporter”  film  gos¬ 
sip  column  for  the  Mirror. 

Willard  A.  Wilson,  former 
political  reporter  for  the  Snn 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal  and  more 
recently  on  the  copy  desk,  has 
resigned  to  become  publicity 
director  for  Rep.  Charles  K. 
Fletcher  in  his  campaign  for 
re-election  to  Congress. 


L.  A.  Mirror  Names 
Simmons  as  C.  M. 

Los  Angeles  —  Richard  R. 
(Lefty)  Simmons  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
Los  Angeles' 
forth  CO  ming 
n  e  w  afternoon 
newspaper,  the 
Mirror,  accord¬ 
ing  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  Editor 
and  Publisher 
'V^irgil  Pinkley. 

Simmons  has 
served  in  the 
past  as  assistant 
circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Cleveland 
Press.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American.  His  latest  pre- 
Mirror  post  was  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 

Launching  a  newcomer  in  the 
highly  competitive  Los  Angeles 
circulation  field,  Simmons  has 
hand-picked  his  staff  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  energy,  initiative  and 
drive,  Pinkley  said. 

City  Circulation  Manager  will 
be  Miller  Hurt,  who  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Times,  Riverside 
(  Calif. )  Press-Enterprise  and 
Long  Beach  (CaMf. )  Press  Tele¬ 
gram.  H.  P.  Yehling,  will  han¬ 
dle  country  and  suburban. 

Circulation  promotion  man¬ 
ager  will  be  Harry  Howell,  who 
was  with  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  and  in  Chicago  on 
the  Herald- American. 

City  home  delivery  will  be 
the  province  of  Jack  F.  Patter¬ 
son.  who  rose  from  carrier  boy 
to  circulation  manager  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  and  then 
moved  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Bruce  D.  Hooker,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Times  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  will  be  10-Mile  Home 
Delivery  manager. 
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Half  a  billion  tourists'  dollars  last  year 
•  •  •  if's  America's  third  largest  market! 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  LOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
Times  has  completed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  —  studies  of 
population  trends,  sales  anal¬ 
yses,  buying  habits,  routes, 
etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  “Lot  Angeles  — 
City  H'ithout  Limits."  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  FREE  copy. 


During  1947,  according  to  the  All-Year  Club,  over  3,000,000 
out-of-State  tourists  entered  Southern  California.  These 
people  were  strictly  vacationists;  they  spent  over  %  a 
billion  dollars  in  this  region.  89Tf  of  this  traffic  cleared 
through  Los  Angeles.  No  wonder  the  tourist  industry  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  this  —  America’s  Third  Largest  Market! 
Add  the  nearly  4  million  permanent  residents  of  Los  Angeles 
and  you  see  the  value  of  presenting  your  sales  story  here — in 
the  pages  of  The  Times  —  largest  home  delivery  in  the  West. 


CIRCULATION- ABC  Audit  Report  for  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1947:  Daily.  400,811;  Sunday,  747,852 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  AND  WOODWARD -NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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CIRCULATION 

Air  Delivery  Popular 
On  Pacific  Coast 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPER  delivery  over¬ 
night  from  most  any  section 
of  the  nation  is  a  distinct  possi¬ 
bility,  according  to  word  from 
Campbell  Watson,  El&P’s  Pacific 
Coast  editor,  who  reports  that 
sale  of  plane-delivered  copies  of 
out-of-town  papers  has  greatly 
expanded  in  the  San  Francisco 
area. 

Hundreds  of  copies  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  daily  in  San  Francisco. 
The  air-delivered  morning  pa¬ 
pers  bring  25  cents  a  copy  daily 
and  50  cents  for  Sunday  issues 
of  New  York  and  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers. 

L.  A.  Times  Soles  Heavy 

Heaviest  distribution  is  that 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which 
began  sending  copies  by  air  to 
San  Francisco  some  time  ago. 
Times'  figures  are  unannounced, 
but  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
which  began  air  service  Aug.  10, 
already  is  selling  200  copies 
daily  in  San  Francisco,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Troy  Gillespie,  owner  of 
Troy  News  Agency. 

After  two  and  a  half  months 
of  service,  the  New  York  Times 
airmail  copy  sales  have  reached 
175  dai^,  without  promotion, 
Watson  reports.  Sales  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  climb  as  a  result  of 
a  current  promotion  of  the 
Times  airmail  edition,  offering 
downtown  business  heads  who 
take  the  Times  home  delivery  of 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions. 

Expansion  of  airmail  service 
by  other  newspapers  will  be 
based  on  the  desire  of  travelers 
to  learn  of  home  area  news  in 
their  hometown  newspaper,  Gil¬ 
lespie  pointed  out.  Most  of  the 
sales  are  in  hotels,  railroad  and 
bus  depots,  and  central  down¬ 
town  stands. 

“I  think  the  extension  of  this 
service  by  other  papers  has  a 
lot  of  possibilities,”  Gillespie 
told  E&P,  explaining  that  to 
date,  overnight  delivery  by  air 
has  “just  grown,”  without  much 
sustained  promotion  to  attract 
public  attention. 

Favors  Monthly  Collection 

PHIL  JOHNSON,  Lincoln 

( Neb. )  Star,  favors  the  month¬ 
ly  collection  plan  for  carriers. 
He  recently  noted  the  story  in 
E&P  on  how  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  have  adopted  such  a  plan, 
after  finding  that  weekly  collec¬ 
tions  were  a  “sore  point”  with 
many  carriers  and  their  par¬ 
ents.  Johnson  writes: 

“I  see  by  the  July  10  issue  of 
E&P  that  one  more  smart  circu¬ 
lation  man  has  dropped  the 
cumbersome  weekly  collection 
system  in  favor  of  the  stream¬ 
lined  monthly  collection  set-up. 
And  William  H.  Todd  of  the 


Rockford.  Ill.  papers  finds  that 
the  monthly  plan  works  very 
smoothly;  that  his  carriers  and 
his  district  men  as  well  as  his 
subscribers  much  prefer  the 
monthly  collection  system. 

“The  Lincoln  Star  has  used 
monthly  carrier  collections  for 
many  years  and  our  experience 
with  the  plan  has  been  most 
favorable.  Why  fool  around 
with  52  billings  and  collections 
a  year  when  12  do  the  job  and 
do  it  well? 

“Easier  to  raise  prices  when 
you  are  on  a  weekly  set-up? 
Well,  our  last  price  raise  in  the 
city  was  from  $1.20  a  month  to 
$1.40  a  month,  a  raise  of  20c  a 
month.  (That’s  about  5c  a 
week.)  It  went  off  with  no 
more  than  the  usual  flurry.  Our 
circulation  loss  on  the  raise 
which  was  rapidly  recovered, 
was  no  more  than  the  loss  re¬ 
ported  by  the  weekly  collection 
papers  on  a  similar  price  raise. 

“Circulation  men  who  so 
strongly  uphold  the  weekly  col¬ 
lection  plan  overlook  one  very 
important  factor  which  is  simply 
that  they  have  carrier  turnover 
52  times  a  year  as  compared 
with  only  12  times  a  year  on 
the  monthly  collection  plan. 
Doesn’t  that  leave  more  time 
for  promotion  and  take  less  time 
on  personnel  problems?” 

Carriers  Given  Awards 

SPECIAL  HONORS  and  merit 

awards  have  been  earned  by 
81%  of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus  carriers.  The  group  of 
honor  winners,  totaling  230  boys, 
is  the  largest  in  the  newspaper’s 
history,  according  to  Ray  Mc- 
Lellan.  circulation  director. 

Awards  were  divided  into  six 
groups,  recognizing  efficiency 
ratings  of  90%  or  higher  in  pro¬ 
duction,  service  and  collection. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  carriers, 
who  have  completed  two  and  a 
half  years  or  more  of  service, 
have  been  named  to  the  Special 
Honors  Club  and  were  guests  at 
a  banquet  and  theater  party. 

The  other  award  divisions 
are:  Master  Salesman,  Ace 

Salesman,  Star  Salesman,  Senior 
Salesman  and  Junior  Salesman. 
In  the  Special  Honors  Club, 
some  of  the  boys  have  served 
as  Argus  carriers  for  four  and 
five  years. 

Carrier  Cut  Used 

AN  EYE-CATCHING  cut  of  a 

busy  newspaperboy  is  being 
used  on  stationery  of  the  Santa 


MID^WEST  ROTARY  COLOR 
PRINTER 

Has  available  newsprint  to  print 
60.000  to  76,000  eight-page  com¬ 
ics  or  feature  supplements 
weekly. 

Inquiries  Invited 
Box  1731,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Birth  List  Ended 

Richmond,  Vo.  —  The  City 
Board  of  Health  has  decided 
to  stop  compiling  lists  of 
births  lor  publication  in  news¬ 
papers,  on  the  ground  that 
such  information  is  private 
medical  data.  The  lists  often 
are  used  by  commercial  in¬ 
terests  as  prospect  lists,  health 
officers  complained.  Also,  it 
was  argued,  premature  births 
in  the  list  sometimes  cause 
embarassment. 


Paula  ( Calif. )  Chronicle’s  cir¬ 
culation  department.  It  is  ghost¬ 
ed  into  the  Chronicle’s  regular 
letterhead  and  also  printed,  in 
green,  on  the  reverse  side  of 
envelopes. 

Waterbury  Raises  Rates 
INCREASE  in  the  home  deliv¬ 
ery  price  of  its  morning  and 
evening  papers  from  25  to  30 
cents  weekly  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  American  -  Republican. 
Single  copy  price  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ( morning )  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  American  remains  at  five 
cents.  The  Sunday  Republican 
also  remains  at  10  cents.  Car¬ 
rier  profits  for  the  Republican 
were  increased  from  10  to  12 
cents  weekly  and  from  eight  to 
nine  cents  on  the  American. 

Carriers  Tour  Greeniield 
THREE  HUNDRED  Cleveland 
( O. )  Press  carriers  recently 
enjoyed  a  fun-packed  day  on 
their  expense  tour  to  Greenfield 
Village,  Dearborn.  Mich.,  where 
they  visited  Edison  Institute 
museum.  The  boys  were  top 
winners  of  a  summer  subscrip¬ 
tion  drive  and  each  carrier  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  trip  by  obtaining 
eight  new  customers. 

3  Cadets  Ex-Carriers 
THREE  West  Point  cadets  have 
more  in  common  than  being 
cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy.  ’The  young  men — 
John  E.  McCleary,  Charles  B. 
Lee  and  Howard  H.  Danford — 
attended  Aledo,  Ill.  high  school 
together  and  they  all  worked  as 
carrier-salesmen  for  the  same 
newspaper.  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus. 


Editor  Devises 
Quick  Marking 
Of  Storm  Path 

Charleston,  S.  C. — The  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  hurricane  up  to  within 
one  hour  of  publication  time  can 
be  charted  on  page  one  by  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post,  as  a 
result  of  a  device  conceived  by 
R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  managing  editor. 

Hitt  had  a  staff  artist  draw  a 
map  of  the  Atlantic  hurricane 
area.  The  ocean  areas  were 
routed  out  of  a  line  cut  after¬ 
ward.  except  for  latitude  and 
longitude  guide  marks. 

The  routed-out  drawing  is 
then  backed  up  with  a  sheet  of 
type  adhesive.  On  this  adhesive 
at  the  exact  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude  where  the  storm  was  last 
reported  Hitt  will  set  a  wind- 
direction  marker,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  pinwheel  motion,  and 
has  an  arrow  to  point  the  for¬ 
ward  movement  of  the  storm. 
The  arrow  is  moved  by  Hitt  as 
the  storm  moves,  and  plain  wind 
indicators,  without  a  directional 
arrow,  mark  the  spot  where  he 
last  recorded  the  storm. 


Classroom  Use  Told 

A  22-page  booklet  in  which 
the  pupils  tell  how  a  junior  high 
school  class  in  New  York  City 
utilized  the  New  York  Times  in 
their  classroom  studies  has  been 
published  by  the  Times’  School 
Service  Department. 


THE  ERIE  DISPATCH 

Leads 


56%  of  all  Increased 

local  liaeaKe  In 
the  first  8  months  of 
1948  appeared  in  The 
Erie  Dispatch. 


Nat’f  Advertising 


Representatives 
Reynoldi-Fltzgentld  Co.,  Ine. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Seattle. 
Detroit,  San  Fraaciseo, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles 
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Where  else  can  we  get  so  many  critical 
stockpile”  items  _  ^ 

in  return  for  what  we  sell  ?  __  t 


yef  America’s  important  trade  with  SOUTH  AFRICA  is  so 
far  out  of  balance  that  it  is  now  in  serfi>us  ieopardy.  This, 
our  largest  ^^Dollar  Market/*  need  not  melt  away  if 
corrective  nteasures  are  taken  .  .  . 

For  every  four  dollars’  worth  of  exports  which  ouroountry 
sold  the  Union  of  South  Africa  last  year,  we  bought  directly 
from  them  but  little  more  than  one  dollar’s  worth  in  return. 

That  is  what  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  reports. 

Obviously,  no  cash-paying  country  .  .  .  which  South  Africa 
is  .  .  .  wishes  long  to  continue  an  adverse  balance  of  trade 
such  as  that. 

American  business  men,  bankers,  our  Government  and  the 
American  people  have  every  reason  to  want  to  correct  this.  For 
South  Africa  has  in  her  mines  and  on  her  farms  a  plentiful 
supply  of  vital  raw  materials  which  we  need.  Moreover,  she  is 
today  our  largest  "hard  money’’  foreign  market  for  scores  of 
our  products. 

The  American  manufacturer  can  buy  more  from  South 
Africa  ...  as  shipments  become  available  at  her  ports. 

The  American  banker  can  aid,  too.  South  Africa  now  offers  a 
sound  and  lucrative  field  for  the  investment  of  American  capital. 

And  the  ores  and  raw  materials  there,  in  critical  need  for 
stockpiling  here,  are  certainly  of  prime  interest  to  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

But,  at  present.  South  Africa  badly  needs  rolling  stock  to 
carry  these  mine  and  farm  products  to  dockside  . . .  where  mod¬ 
ern  American  ships  call  regularly  to  speed  them  to  our  shores. 

If  we  give  South  Africa  immediate  priorities  to  buy  from  us 
the  railroad  equipment  she  requires,  we  will  be  helping  a  nation 
whose  goodwill,  trade  and  resources  are  most  valuable  to  us. 


Atoy  w*  tmnd  you  a  copy  of 

"AFRICAN  MARKETS"? 

A  new,  comprehensive  handbook  for  ex¬ 
porters  interested  in  African  markets. 
And  for  importers,  a  companion  hand¬ 
book  will  soon  be  available  on  request. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  copies  for  your 
general  information. 


A  Major  Amorican 
Stoamship  Company  linking  the 
Unitod  Sfatos  With  All  Three 
Ocean  Coasts  of  Africa 


26  Beaver  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


Tel.:  WHitehall  4-7460 
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SYNDICATES 


New  York  to  become  a  com-  in  charge  of  a  freighter  gun- 
mercial  artist.  crew,  he  was  Sunday  editor. 

He  alternated  his  artwork  He  returned  to  design  and  edit 
with  working  as  guide  and  the  paper’s  Iowa  Farm  and 
ranger  in  Yellowstone  and  other  Home  Register  supplement  and 
western  parks,  writing  nature  then  went  to  Toledo, 
articles  for  magazines,  six  Robert  Tate  Allan,  former 
months  in  a  Norse  fishing  vil-  Washington  Post  church  editor, 
lage  and  years  of  faithfully  has  purchased  Church  News 
.sketching  thousands  of  animals  Service  and  Washington  Relic- 
in  their  native  habitat.  lous  Review  from  Larston  Far- 

For  five  years  he  drew  Back  rar. 

Home  Again,  a  hillbilly  strip.  Cartoonist  Ham  aJoc  Paloofca) 
for  United  Features.  Fisher  has  been  appointed  a 

"All  the  time,”  he  says.  "1  "Pennsylvania  ambassador”  by 
was  doing  things  that  I  draw  Governor  Duff  for  his  achieve- 
now.  It  was  a  pattern,  but  1  ments  in  the  comics  field, 
was  ^  too  close  to  it  to  realize  Fisher  is  a  native  of  Wilkes- 
that.”  Barre,  Pa. 


The  Saint,  Ace  Sleuth 
Makes  Comics  Debut 


famed  of  fic¬ 
tional  manhunt 
ers. 

His  dauntless 
sleuthing,  t  h  e 
despair  of  crim¬ 
inals  and  cops 
alike,  has  filled 
27  best-selling 
books.  Count¬ 
less  screen  and 
radio  dramas, 
scores  of  short 
stories  and 
enough  reprints, 
if  laid  corpse 
to  corpse,  to  reach  from  J.  Ed¬ 
gar  Hoover  to  Sherlock  Holmes. 
To  whodunnit  addicts  he  is  a 
sort  of  Robin  Hood,  one  arm 
around  the  nearest  blonde,  the 
other  grabbing  for  the  latest 
wrong -doer. 

This  week  The  Saint  ( real 
name;  Simon  Templar)  became 
a  comic  strip  hero. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  began  telling  his  ad¬ 
ventures  through  a  starting  list 
of  such  dailies  as  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Washington  Post  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The 
new  Los  Angeles  Mirror  will 
run  him. 

Second  episode  starts  Nov.  22 

Author  of  the  strip  script,  all 
original  material,  is  the  Saint- 
creator  himself,  Leslie  Char- 
teris. 

Charteris.  41  now  and  a 
Hollywood  resident,  is  a  de¬ 
bonair  bemustached  man  who 
has  lived  much  the  kind  of  live¬ 
ly  life  he  transplanted  in  his 
make-believe  detective. 

Born  in  Singapore,  he  spoke 
Chinese  and  Malayan  before 
English  and  at  12,  had  circled 
the  world  thrice.  Later  he 
mined  tin.  pearl  fished  and  ex¬ 
plored.  He  was  a  big  game 
hunter,  a  flier,  racing  car  driver 
and  bridge  professional. 

Meanwhile  he  set  his  sights 
on  writing  and  avidly  delved 
into  criminology.  In  1928  he 
wrote  his  first  Saint  story. 

From  Charteris’  script.  Mike 
Roy,  an  ad  artist  and  comic 
bookmaker,  turns  the  tale  into 
strips 


Trail  Tale 

PROBABLY  the  strangest  fan 
mail  in  the  funnies  business 
is  that  which  reaches  the  At¬ 
lanta  studio  of  Ed  Dodd,  woodsy 
creator  of  woodsy  Mark  Trad 
Hundreds  of 
readers  of  his 
New  York  Post 
Syndicate  strip 
want  his  recipe  BV 
for  sourdough, 
and  a  Long  Is- 
lander  wrote  to 
ask 


Charteris 


Court  Joins  Dail-y's 
Comic  Book  Fight 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  County  Children's 
Court  has  joined  a  Spartanburg 
Herald  drive  to  rid  local  news¬ 
stands  of  so-called  comic  books 
considered  unwholesome  for 
children. 

Herald  Reporter  George  Whit¬ 
tington  combed  newsstands, 
bought  and  examined  some  500 
different  books,  found  some  of 
them  of  an  objectionable  nature, 
and  reported  his  findings  in  a 
Page  1  article. 

Children’s  Court  Judge  Ven¬ 
able  Vermont  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  met  that  afternoon  and 
announced  that  all  so-called 
comic  books  sold  here  would  be 
immediately  examined  and  that 
copyreader  and  then  telegraph  those  found  to  be  objectionable 
editor.  In  1942-1945,  before  en-  would  be  made  “targets”  in  a 
tering  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  clean-up  drive. 


People 

NEW  PRODUCTION  director  of 
Register  &  Tribu.ne  SYNDiCAiE 
is  Walter  Graham,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of 
the  Toledo 
Blade  and  the 
new  Sunday 
Times.  In  Des 
Moines,  he  will 
work  with  de¬ 
velopment  and 
production  of  all 
the  syndicate's 
features  but  will 
concentrate  on 
comics.  Graham 
was  for  five 
years  a  Register 
and  Tribune 


how  he 
could  rid  his 
chimney  of  fly- 
ing  squirrels.  * 

Catch  them.  *  , 

then  turn  them 
loose  e.sewherc,  Dodd 

answered  the 
conservative-conscious  artist. 

But  most  letters  simply  seek 
outdoors  advice:  how  to  water¬ 
proof  a  puptent,  for  instance,  or 
where  to  hunt  certain  game. 
They’ve  asked  the  right  man. 

Short,  stocky  and  balding  at 
46,  Ed  Dodd,  a  droll,  drawling 
Georgian  is  both  a  veteran  ar¬ 
tist  and  an  old-timer  on  the 
trail.  He  has  been  a  camp  di¬ 
rector,  ranger  and  guide  and 
camped,  hunted  and  fished  his 
way  across  three  continents. 

All  this  was  to  become  fod¬ 
der  for  his  drawing  board,  for 
his  strip  star,  Mark  Trail,  is 
the  same  kind  of  wandering 
woodsman  as  Dodd. 

Real  Thing 

Dodd  devotes,  in  fact,  as 
much  care  to  nature  detail  — 
down  to  the  last  lynx  and  tin¬ 
iest  treeleaf — as  he  does  to  con¬ 
tinuity. 

His  Sunday  page,  bypassing 
the  weekday  story,  is  nothing 
but  woodslore. 

To  make  sure  he  doesn’t  rely 
merely  on  memory,  his  six-room 
Atlanta  apartment  is  crammed 
with  500  books  and  some  5,000 
pictures  of  trees  or  plants  of 
wildlife  he  might  draw,  and 
equipment  he  depicts. 

As  a  kid,  Dodd  went  to  Daniel  i 
Carter  Beard's  Pennsylvania  | 
boys  camp,  and  it  was  there,  j 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  old  | 
Dan  Beard,  himself  an  illustra- 1 
tor.  that  his  art  talent  first  was : 
developed.  I 

Later  he  was  woodcraft  in¬ 
structor  at  the  camp,  and  di-  i 
rected  other  camps.  He  gradu- 1 
ated  from  Georgia  Tech,  where 
he  drew  comic  pages  for  the  i 
college  yearbook,  and  went  to  I 


Graham 


Back-to-school  time  points  up 
iMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  MANNERS 


Presenting  an  eye-appealing 
feature  that’s  sure  to  register 
with  all  your  readers  ...  a 
daily  illustrated  reminder 
on  correct  behavior  for 

!»very  modern  occasion . . . 
edited  by  a  recognized 
authority  whose  advice  is 
constantly  sought  by  edu¬ 
cators  and  social  leaders. 
If  “The  Correct  Thing" 
is  still  open  in  your  city, 
get  hold  of  it  NOW! 


Add  New  Strips 
McCLURE  SYNDICATE  is 
stretching  its  three-column 
daily  panel  There  Oughta  Be 
A  Law!  into  a  Sunday  color 
feature.  The  color  comic,  a 
laugh-a-week  story  with  no  con¬ 
tinuity,  will  be  ready  Nov.  14 
in  half,  third  and  tabloid  pages 
There  Oughta  is  the  stripchild 
of  gagman  Harry  Shorten  and 
cartoonist  A1  Fagaly. 

Another  new  Herald  Tribune 
funny  is  Matt  Curzon’s  Pixie 
Puzzle  Adventures,  in  Sunday 
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...  and  how  it  helps  you 

There's  an  old  saving  that  seeing  is  believing. 

Well,  that’s  a  debatable  statement.  Lots  of  things  can  fool  you. 

Optical  illusions,  for  instance. 

But  in  Pennsylvania  a  million  newspaper  families  believe  what  they  see 
in  their  local  newspapers.  They  believe  because  they  haven't  been 
fooled  in  all  the  years  that  they’ve  been  reading  these  fine, 
healthy  newspapers. 

These  readers  represent  a  rich  market  of  82  cities  and  towns 
in  Pennsylvania  of  under  100,000  City  Zone.  They  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  diversified  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  And  you  can 
reach  them  through  their  local  newspapers  listed  below. 

They  believe  in  them.  Why  don’t  you? 


EPUflVANIA 

FOB  tCTIOII 

.  .  .  new  advertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania’s  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone  ...  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


GET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG,  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Bloom  sburg  Press  (M)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  CFiambersburg  Public 
Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 
•  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette 
News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  |E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Philipsburg  Daily  Journal 
(E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer 
Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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PROMOTION 

Weeklies  Discover 
All  Business  Is  Local 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

WE  DON’T  often  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  held,  although  there  are 
many  good  reasons  why  we 
should.  Daily  newspapers  have 
much  in  common  with  the  week¬ 
lies. 

If  you  carry  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  thesis  that  “All 
Business  Is  Local’’  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate,  it  is  as  helpful  to  the 
weeklies  as  to  the  dailies.  And 
if  that  thesis  is  successfully  and 
continuously  sold  to  the  ilver- 
tising  fraternity,  all  newspapers, 
whatever  their  frequency  of 
publication,  will  benefit. 

It  follows  logically,  therefore, 
that  intelligent  promotional  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  weekly 
newspapers  should  likewise  be 
helpful  to  the  daily  newspaper 
cause.  For  this  reason,  we  wel¬ 
comed  some  time  ago  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  bureau  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  weeklies,  and  the 
institution  of  a  continuing  study 
of  weekly  newspaper  reading. 

Weeklies  Under-Promoted 
And  for  this  reason,  too,  we 
welcome  now  a  study — pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Publishers’  Auxiliary— ot  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  promotional  activ¬ 
ities.  'The  study  was  done  as 
part  of  her  work  for  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y. )  University,  by 
Mlarion  Bozzone. 

This  department,  contributing 
to  Miss  Bozzone’s  research, 
voiced  the  opinion  some  time 
ago  that  “weekly  newspapers 
are  probably  the  most  under¬ 
promoted  advertising  medium 
in  the  country.” 

Miss  Bozzone’s  study  shows 
that  weeklies  spent  in  1947  an 
average  of  1.8%  of  their  total 
outlay  for  promotional  activ¬ 
ities.  This  compares  with  5% 
spent  during  the  same  period  by 
small  dailies. 

The  figure  for  small  dailies 
seems  high  to  us.  although 
frankly  we  have  no  research  to 
support  us.  What  meager  study 
we  are  able  to  make  from  time 
to  time  of  promotional  expendi¬ 
tures  by  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  shows  that  they  spend 
somewhere  between  2  and  3%, 
which  we  think  is  too  little. 
Certainly  the  weekly  expendi¬ 
ture  seems  too  small,  especially 
considering  the  tremendous  po¬ 
tential  that  invites  cultivation. 

Miss  Bozzone  found  the  week¬ 
lies  conscious  of  the  need  for 
promotion,  but  hindered,  for  one 
thing,  by  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  promote  themselves. 
Here,  of  course,  is  a  field  in 
which  the  weeklies’  advertising 
bureau  could  be  helpful.  And 
here,  also,  is  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  dozens,  perhaps 
hundreds,  of  the  young  people 
emerging  each  year  from  our 
journalism  schools. 

More  Promotion  Promised 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  in 


Miss  Bozzone’s  study  that  most 
weeklies  intend  to  increase  their 
promotional  expenditures  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Seven¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  of  the  weeklies 
believe  a  definite  promotion 
program  is  desirable,  but  need, 
for  one  thing,  experienced  help 
to  carry  it  out. 

They  believe  promotion  is 
necessary  for  good  business,  to 
help  the  community,  to  build 
prestige,  to  help  the  publisher 
practice  what  he  preaches,  and 
because  of  competition.  They 
point  out  that  promotion  is  nec¬ 
essary,  but  that  a  good  news¬ 
paper  is  the  primary  requisite. 

Miss  Bozzone  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  both  the  daily  and 
the  weekly,  in  her  study.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  more  re¬ 
search  of  this  kind  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  daily  field. 

Ottawa  Market 

A  VALUABLE  market  study, 

“The  Ottawa  Market,”  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen  of  Canada’s  capital 
city.  It  should  help  focus  the 
attention  of  U.S.  advertising 
people  not  only  on  Ottawa,  but 
on  all  of  Canada. 

The  study  is  sub-captioned  “a 
presentation  designed  to  be  of 
help  to  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  analyze  markets.”  It  is 
certainly  a  help  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  know  the  Ottawa 
market. 

The  information  is  intelligent¬ 
ly  presented,  and  quick  to  read 
and  understand.  The  booklet, 
attractively  designed,  is  bound 
into  covers  tabbed  for  conve¬ 
nience  in  filing.  Photographs 
and  maps  help  considerably.  ^ 

Small  But  Good 

THE  LITTLE  PAPER  that  says 

it  would  like  to  do  some  pro¬ 
motion.  but  how?  has  an  effec¬ 
tive  answer  in  a  recent  effort 
of  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Cale¬ 
donian-Record. 

Printed  right  on  the  paper’s 


regular  letterhead  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  a  right  good  one, 
too.  One  is  headlined  “All 
America  Pours  It  On!”  and  re¬ 
fers,  of  course,  to  Vermont 
maple  syrup.  Copy  notes  that 
maple  sap  brought  $6  a  gallon 
this  year,  an  income  of  $2,000.- 
000  to  residents  of  the  paper’s 
area.  Maple,  of  course,  is  also 
used  for  furniture. 

There  were  two  other  ads 
similarly  done,  each  develop¬ 
ing  another  point  about  the 
market  and  the  pajpers  that 
serve  it.  These  were  mailed  as 
promotional  pieces  to  the  na¬ 
tional  field. 

“We  have  our  own  photo¬ 
engraving  department,”  writes 
Advertising  Manager  O.  S.  Al¬ 
len,  “and  the  only  cost  that 
amounts  to  anything  is  for  the 
art  work.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  one  of  our  advertisers 
who  has  a  chap  that  gets  out 
their  copy  and  he  is  pretty 
clever  with  pen  and  ink.” 

Clever  enough,  anyhow,  to 
dress  up  these  ads. 

In  the  Bag 

DID  YOU  SEE  that  Metropol¬ 
itan  Group  ad  for  Sunday 
magazines?  The  one  with  the 
wonderful  headline,  “Even  an 
editor  with  26  heads  couldn’t 
do  this  job  for  you.” 

’The  Montreal  Star  gang  now 
have  an  official  song,  theme  song 
of  the  paper’s  glee  club.  Wor<fe 
and  music  appear  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  September  issue  of 
their  house  magazine,  “The 
Slug.”  Same  issue  announces 
a  pension  plan. 

Babe  Ruth’s  death  was  pretty 
much  a  local  story  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  country.  It 
was  especially  local  to  Boston. 
It  was  there  he  began  and  ended 
his  major  league  career.  The 
Boston  Post  went  all  out  on 
coverage  of  the  Ruth  story,  and 
now  puts  out  a  booklet  showing 
its  coverage.  It’s  a  good  effort, 
and  it  helps  advance  the  Post 
thesis  that  it  is  “master  of  the 
local  touch.”  We  wonder, 
though,  whether  the  linage 
comparison  of  coverage  with 
the  other  Boston  papers  will 
really  mean  much  to  adver¬ 
tisers — or  to  anyone  else? 

From  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  a  promotion  done  in 
invitation  form  for  the  annual 
Debutante  Issue  of  Smart  Set 
magazine,  which  contains  a 
miniature  of  last  year’s.  Neat. 


SPACE  SELLING  MADE  EASY 

The  Hampden  Scrap  book  idea  is  now  in  use  by 
more  than  900  Newspapers,  who  regard  this  idea  as 
a  necessary  working  tool.  This  promotion  will  cost 
less  and  do  more  than  anything  you  have  ever 
attempted  before.  Full  particulars  furnished  at  no 
obligation. 

HAMPDEN  NOVELTY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Holyoke-Massachusatts. 


Gilead 


To  Aid  Homeseekers 
FREE  ADS  to  landlords  accept¬ 
ing  children  are  run  by  the 
Endicott  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Bulletin 
in  its  classified  section.  The 
newspaper  announces  this  in  an 
eight-column  streamer  across  the 
top  of  the  classified  page. 


To  Aid  Shut-Ins 

THE  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Trib- 

une-Sun  is  sponsoring  a  non¬ 
profit  public  record-lending  li¬ 
brary,  from  which  outstanding 
record  albums  are  delivered 
free  to  shut-ins  requesting 
them. 

To  keep  physically  disabled 
persons  posted  on  the  new  rec¬ 
ords  added  to  the  library,  the 
Tribune-Sun  periodically  dis¬ 
tributes  mimeographed  lists. 


Training  for  Safety 
KNEE-HI,  cousin  to  the  dog 
which  taught  safety  to  100,000 
Buffalo  school  children  eight 
years  ago,  has  been  brought  to 
the  city  by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News.  All  of  Knee-Hi’s 
demonstrations  are  conducted  at 
the  intersection  nearest  the 
school  visited,  with  the  children 
lined  up  behind  ropes  at  the 
four  corners.  School  and  public 
officials  cooperate  in  the  safety 
campaign. 


Promotion  Parley  Set 

Nashville,  Tenn.  —  Promotion 
and  advertising  managers  rep¬ 
resenting  newspapers  from  16 
southern  and  southwestern 
states  are  expected  to  attend 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association’s  Dixie  regional 
meeting  at  Memphis,  Oct.  10,  11 
and  12. 

Ed  Kellerhals,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  will  preside. 


X’XXOrLTLTJTJ^injXn-T.'LT.  L  U  LTLLT-I 


What  happens  when 
professional  newspaper¬ 
men  go  to  college 

THE  NIEMAN 
FELLOWS  REPORT 

A»  Account  ol  on  Educotionol  Ecporiminl 
in  lit  Tonth  Yoor 

iOlTID  lY  touts  M.  LYONS 


HERE  is  the  first  repc>rt  on  a  unique 
experiment  in  professional  adult  edu¬ 
cation.  Since  1938,  journalists — many 
of  them  distinguished  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners,  authors  of  best  sellers,  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  magazine  editors 
—  have,  through  the  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ship,  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
year  at  Harvard  University  with  no 
strings  attached.  Here  is  the  full  ac¬ 
count  of  what  they  have  done.  The 
experiment  appears  to  have  been  ef¬ 
fective.  all  booktioret,  $1.75 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
Carntbridge  )8,  Mass. 
?Lin  rmjmnjLTLTinjTrinrLafiA 
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uppose  you  were 


the  SPACE  BUYER 


•  •  Voirre  siltin"  in  your  luxurious  office  at 

the  Hill  &  Dale  Advertising  Agency,  smiling  happily  as  you  spend  all  of  vour  clients*  money  in  newspapers. 

Phone  rings.  Man  trying  to  sell  advertising  balloons.  Very  persuasive 
fellow.  Phone  rings  again.  Man  has  plastic  signs  that  light  up  at  night.  No  batteries.  Swell  for  beer,  for  example. 

Girl  shows  in  your  first  morning  caller.  Has  a  new  local  participation  show. 

Very  cheap.  Very  funny.  Oh,  well!  Next  caller  has  programs  for  dog  shows,  horse  shows,  and  stuff.  Next 

caller  has  a  scheme  for  putting  products  in  movie  lobbies. 

Ho  hum!  Lunch  with  a  man  who  wants  to  put  your  clients  on  a  grocery 
order  gadget  for  housewives’  kitchens.  Fool-proof.  Worth  a  fortune.  In  the  men’s  room,  man  from  mortgage  com¬ 
pany  gets  you  one  side.  Selling  painted  space  on  the  buildings  they  own. 

In  the  P.M. — a  man  from  college  magazines — a  man  from  a  lodge  raffle  scheme 
— men  from  television,  trade  papers,  farm  papers,  etc.  You  stop  at  a  bar  on  your  way  home  to  recover,  and  the 
bartender  hands  you  a  glass  stirrer  saying,  “Good  place  to  put  an  ad,  huh?” 

So  you  see,  while  you’re  busy  sitting  on  just  about  the  biggest  chunk  of  space 
newspapers  ever  carried,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little  bees  are  busy  every  minute  of  the  day  trying  to  sip  off  a 
little  honey  here,  a  little  there.  One  of  your  simplest,  least  expensive  ways  to  shoo  them  away  is  a  dominant  pro¬ 
motion  job.  Only  it  can  speak  for  you  (and  your  newspaper)  in  enough  places,  to  enough  people,  at  enough  times, 

to  build  a  fence  around  the  precious  business  you  now  have. 

Start  it  today.  Start  it  with  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — “the  newspaper  about 
newspapers" — and  reach  the  important  newspaper  spenders  first. 
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^  Servieen  your  present  customers  .  •  . 
euttirutes  new  triends  tor  the  tuture. 
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JOSEPH  ULRICH  ALLARD,  73, 

founder  of  Evanston  (  Wyo. ) 
News-Register.  He  also  estab 
lished  the  Bridger  Valley 
(Wyo.)  Enterprise  and  the  Star 
Valley  Independent,  and  was  a 
former  owner  of  the  Evanston 
Wyoming  Press. 

Robert  Alexander  Cochrane, 
76.  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Montreal  (Que. )  StandUird, 
Sept.  8,  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Born  in  Scotland,  he  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Glasgow 
Evening  Times  and  Glasgow 
Herald,  was  successively  editor 
of  the  Scottish  Reformer,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Glasgow  Daily 
Record  and  Mail,  acting  editor 
of  London  New  Illustrated,  and 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire. 

Edwin  F.  Delano,  57,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Times 
staff  since  1904.  Sept.  17.  He 
went  from  messenger  to  police 
reporter. 

J.  Herbert  Foster,  85,  former 
Connecticut  newspaperman,  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Sept.  14.  In  late 
years  he  owned  a  rubber  plan¬ 
tation  in  Mexico. 

M.  C.  Garber,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Enid  (Okla.) 
News  and  Eagle,  recently  at  his 
fishing  cabin  in  Minnesota. 

Ernest  H.  Hix.  46,  newspaper 
cartoon  collaborator.  Sept.  18 
at  Newhall,  Calif.  He  was 
owner  of  “Strange  as  It  Seems.” 

Stuart  F.  Kidder.  37,  manager 
of  payroll  and  tax  department 
of  Boston  Post,  Sept.  14.  in 
auto  accident  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

James  W.  Lee.  Jr.,  66,  presi¬ 
dent  of  James  W.  Lee  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Sept.  17  in  New 
York  City.  In  1906  he  became 
publicity  manager  for  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Before  that 
he  was  political  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga. )  Georgian,  and 
city  editor  of  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger. 

George  Selby  Perry,  82,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  British 
Columbia  Institute  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  and  for  20  years  secretary 
of  Vancouver  Water  Board,  re¬ 
cently.  He  founded  the  Souris 
( Man. )  Plain-Dealer,  was  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  Daily  Province,  subsequently 
with  the  Ledger  and  Evening 
World  at  Vancouver.  Later  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
World. 

Richard  Rauch,  82,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Mauch  Chunk 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  founded  by 
J^s  father;  Sept.  15  at  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.  He  had  also  worked 
for  the  New  York  Times. 

Lawrence  C.  Smith,  70,  for 
many  years  publisher  of  the 
I^ersville  (la.)  Commercial, 
Aug.  27.  He  served  as  post¬ 
master  for  10  years  and  wrote 
a  weekly  column,  “The  Old 
Timer.” 

Edward  Van  Der  Veen,  55, 
copyreader  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  and  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  Sept.  14.  He 
worked  also  on  the  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post,  was  news  editor  of 


the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Herald,  and 
an  editor  for  the  San  Antonio 
( Tex.  >  Express  and  for  Dallas 
(Tex.  >  Dispatch.  In  1922  he 
was  on  the  Indianapolis  ( Ind. ) 
Star,  went  to  the  Detroit 
(Alich. )  News,  and  in  1927  be¬ 
came  a  feature  writer  on  the 
New  York  World.  He  was  10 
.years  with  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
News,  worked  briefly  with  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  He 
was  a  prominent  Newspaper 
Guild  member,  taught  a  journal¬ 
ism  class  during  the  war. 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Hubbard,  a  for¬ 
mer  Gary  ( Ind. )  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  and  advertising  execu 
tive.  Sept.  20,  in  Rochester,  Ind. 
She  was  formerly  associated  in 
New  York  City  with  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn  and 
with  Fuller,  Smith  and  Ross  as 
“an  idea  woman  ’  on  national 
advertising. 

Charles  W.  Cavers,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  (Que.)  Herald.  Sept. 
23.  He  also  had  been  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont. ) 
Sunday  World.  His  career  be¬ 
gan  with  the  old  St.  Catharines 
(Ont.)  Star.  He  moved  to  the 
Toronto  World  in  1903. 

Richard  Collins  Ellsworth, 
73,  retired  newspaperman.  Sept. 
21  at  his  home  in  Canton.  N.  Y. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  served  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times  from  1911  to  1920. 
Later  he  became  part-owner  of 
the  Carthage  (N.  Y. )  Repub¬ 
lican.  He  was  former  secretary 
of  St.  Lawrence  University. 

Edward  Grueninger.  Jr.,  59, 
formerly  on  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer  editorial  art  staff  and 
for  many  years  a  commercial 
artist,  Sept.  19.  Grueninger 
headed  the  Art  Sales  Co.  and 
also  had  been  with  the  Ralph 
H.  Jones  ad  agency  25  years. 

Edward  Johnston.  38.  since 
1943  city  editor  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  Sept.  26.  Johnston 
had  been  associated  with  the 
Times  for  20  years,  served  at 
various  times  as  correspondent 
for  United  Press,  International 
News  Service  and  Philadelphia 
dailies. 

William  L.  Pitts,  55,  recently 
at  Whittier,  Calif.  He  was  a 
former  staffer  of  the  old  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and  the 
Syracuse  Herald- Journal  and 
Herald-  American.  He  had 
worked  on  papers  in  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Citizens  who  have  federal,  state 
and  city  income  taxes  deducted 
from  their  pay  checks  must  often 
feel  it  would  be  profitable  to  give 
the  tax  collectors  their  pay  checks 
and  take  home  the  deductions. 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  talks  your  leg  off 
usually  hasn’t  one  of  his  own  to 
stand  on. 

From  the  Clcfcland  Plain  Dealer 


Mrs.  Haulenbeek.  Wife  Nelson  RounsevelL 


Of  E&P  Man,  Dies 

Mrs.  Cora  Haulenbeek  died 
Sept.  27  at  her  home  in  Somer¬ 
ville.  N.  J.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Garrie  B.  Haulenbeek,  who, 
since  1924  has  been  an  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Mrs.  Haulenbeek  was  active 
for  many  years  in  Parent  Teach¬ 
er  associations  and  other  civic 
groups. 

Besides  her  husband,  she  is 
survived  by  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  O.  Van  Middlesworth,  Jr., 
and  three  sons.  Garrie  B.,  Jr., 
Robert  B.  and  Walter  C. 

■ 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Dies; 
Advertising  Leader 

Boston,  Mass. — H  e  n  r  y  B. 
Humphrey.  82.  well-known  Bos¬ 
ton  advertising  executive  and  a 
founder  of  the  “Truth  in  Adver¬ 
tising”  movement,  died  here 
Sept.  19  after  a  long  illness. 

Founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
pany  that  bore  his  name,  Hum¬ 
phrey  was  known  throughout 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
He  reorganized  the  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  in  1908  and  was 
its  president  for  several  years. 

■ 

Clem  Franks  Dies; 
Teletype  Corp.  Head 

Chicago  —  Teletype  machines 
of  the  wire  services  carried 
news  this  week  of  the  death  of 
Clem  H.  Franks,  president  of 
the  Teletype  Corp.  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Typesetters  Corp.  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Franks  had  been  confined 
to  his  home  with  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  for  eight  weeks.  He  was 
52  years  old. 

■ 

World  Almanac  Editor 
Dies  on  Way  to  Work 

E.  Eastman  Irvine,  65,  editor 
of  World  Almanac  since  1937, 
died  while  on  his  way  to  work 
at  the  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram,  Sept.  23. 

Irvine  came  to  New  York  in 
1914.  served  on  the  Press.  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  Sun  and  World- 
Telegram.  At  one  time  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 


Scott 

Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

•zcel  all  othar  papar 
faad*  in  parfonnanca 

Send  for  Booklet 

Walter  Scott  &G>. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Rambling  Editor,  Dies 

Nelson  Rounsevell.  71,  found¬ 
er  of  the  bilingual  Panama  City 
El  Panama-America,  died  in 
Aguadulce,  Panama,  Sept.  24. 

Born  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
New  York,  Rounsevell  had  a 
colorful  career,  wrote  his  auto¬ 
biography  under  the  title  of 
■‘Forty  Years  of  Rambling, 
Gambling,  Publishing.  Rumbl¬ 
ing.  Grumbling  and  Four-Flush¬ 
ing.” 

His  Panama-America  waged 
many  crusades,  lost  on  one  of 
several  counts  in  a  libel  suit 
in  1935,  ten  years  after  he  went 
to  Panama  from  the  U.  S.  He 
sold  the  American  in  1938,  re¬ 
tired  to  Santa  Clara,  and  oper¬ 
ated  a  real  estate  business. 

He  published  a  newspaper 
and  operated  a  gambling  house 
in  Peru.  He  rambled  around  the 
v/est,  and  tried  his  hand  at  as 
many  occupations  as  he  had 
years  of  life. 


Ed-ward  Moss,  Sports 
Editor,  Dies  at  74 

Edward  B.  Moss.  74,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  New  York  Sun, 
died  in  Niantic.  Conn..  Sept.  23. 

Moss  founded  the  Associated 
Press  sports  department  in  1913, 
was  first  to  give  comprehensive 
coverage  to  golf,  followed  all 
the  major  heavyweight  fights, 
and  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Lawn  Tennis  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  began  newspaper  work 
with  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 

Standard. 


Tws paper  NEWS') 


Australia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
nowt  of  advariitar*,  advarfi*- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
conrimarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydnay,  Aastralia 

Publistiad  Monthly,  Subscription  Rata  HH 


46  out 
of  100  ^ 


The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

Sun  families  have 
completed  college. 
This  is  almost  three 
times  the  proportion 
for  New  York’s  market 
as  a  whole. 
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The  very  gauge  of  our  nation's  free¬ 
dom  is  the  latitude  of  its  press  and  the 
oceans  of  ink  used  daily  to  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  this  inalienable 
right  of  liberty-loving  men. 

For  over  two  centuries,  Americans 
have  maintained  their  right  to  a  press 
free  from  government  dominance. 

For  over  a  century,  since  1840,  Geo. 
H.  Morrill  has  supplied  ink  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America.  During  this  long 
period  Morrill  inks  have  kept  pace  with 
the  mechanical  progress  of  the  printing 
industry. 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  NEWSPAPER  INKS 

100  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YOIK  •  lOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  OETIOIT  •  MINNEArOllS 
ST.  LOUIS ’FOITWOITH- SAN  FRANCISCO' LOS ANGEIES-SEATTIE 


3  Papers,  3  Stations 
Working  Side  by  Side 

By  Fritz  Hier 


ENDICOTT,  N.  Y.  —  Endicott's 

new  radio  station,  WENE 
(ABC),  celebrated  year  one  of 
active  broadcasting  Sept.  17. 

Ottaway 

It  was  a  big  day  for  open- 
house  visitors  and  a  bigger  one 
for  James  H.  Ottaway,  president 
of  Empire  Newspapers-Radio, 
Inc. 

Ottaway  came  to  Endicott  in 
1936  and  planked  out  some  cash 
for  a  semi-weekly  newspaper. 
Now,  12  years  later,  he  is  head 
man  of  three  daily  newspapers 
and  three  radio  stations.  With¬ 
in  a  few  weeks  WENE-FM  will 
start  broadcasting. 

Ottaway  followed  the  son-of-a- 
newspaper-family  pattern.  He 
got  the  start  with  his  father's 
newspapers  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  eventually  becoming  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Times-Herald  in 
that  city.  Subsequent  mana¬ 
gerial  posts  took  him  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald. 

French  Buys  Interest 

When  Ottaway  bought  the 
Endicott  Bulletin  in  1936,  it  was 
a  semi-weekly.  Originally  a 
4-page.  9-inch  by  12-inch.  25c 
per  year  weekly,  the  Bulletin 
began  publishing  twice  a  week 
in  1919.  Byron  E.  French,  now 
vicepresident  of  the  newspaper- 
radio  chain,  bought  an  interest 
in  the  newspaper  in  1920. 

French  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
a  daily  newspaper  for  many 
years.  When  Ottaway  came 
east  in  1936,  he  and  French 
began  talking  expansion  in 
earnest. 

One  year  later  the  flat  bed 
press  behind  an  electrical  shop 
in  Endicott  began  turning  out 
a  daily.  The  citizenry,  used  to 
the  morning  and  evening  dailies 
in  nearby  Binghamton,  accepted 
the  newcomer  with  reluctance. 

French  recalls  that  those  were 
the  days  when  readers  often 
evaluated  a  newspaper  on  the 
basis  of  weight.  “They  would 
hold  a  Bulletin  in  one  hand  and 
a  Binghamton  paper  in  the 
other,  shaking  their  heads  sad¬ 
ly.”  he  remembers. 

The  recession  from  1937  to 
1939  hit  the  publishers  right 
between  daily  publications.  Ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  for  the  first 
year  as  a  daily  was  less  than 
the  semi-weekly  revenue  had 
been  for  the  year  before. 

Readers  bucked,  too,  at  the 


streamlined  make-up  the  Bul¬ 
letin  was  experimenting  with — 
no  column  rules,  bulletins  be¬ 
fore  lead  paragraphs.  Tempo 
and  Erbar  type  faces,  and  so  on. 

Persistence  paid  off,  however, 
when  the  Bulletin  won  two 
Ayer  awards  for  typographic 
excellence,  first  prize  in  1944 
and  third  in  1947. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  boon  to 
the  young  daily  was  when  it 
moved  into  a  new  plant  in  1941. 
It  socked  home  the  idea  that  the 
Bulletin  was  there  to  stay,  as 
a  permanent  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  Duplex  Rotary 
Press,  a  first-class  composing 
room,  and  other  new  machinery 
speeded  up  publishing  and 
opened  local  eyes. 

Complementary  Media 

Ottaway  joined  the  Navy  in 
1944.  Whether  it  was  “seeing 
the  world”  or  not,  he  began  to 
get  further  ideas  of  expansion. 
With  French  on  the  home  front 
as  general  manager,  the  two  men 
wrote,  phoned,  and  wired  their 
way  into  purchase  of  the  On- 
conta  (N.  Y. )  Star  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944. 

Ottaway  believes  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  go  together. 
He  sees  them  as  supplementary 
and  complementary.  Shortly 
after  the  Star  was  brought  into 
his  orbit,  he  applied  for  a  sta¬ 
tion  license  in  Oneonta.  The 
AM  station,  WDOS,  started 
broadcasting  December,  1947, 
just  three  years  to  the  day  after 
Durchase  of  the  newspaper. 
WDOS-FM  began  operation  in 
February.  1948. 

The  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record  was  next  on  the  news 
paper  agenda;  it  was  acquired 
in  July,  1946.  When  Ottaway 
got  home  late  the  night  he 
closed  the  deal,  he  was  re¬ 
minded  by  his  wife  that  it 
was  her  birthday.  The  new 
newspaper  saved  his  skin — it 
was  quite  a  present! 

The  newspaper-radio  combi¬ 
nation  appealed  to  Ottaway  and 
French  again.  They  bought  the 
Stroudsburg  station.  WHAB,  this 
year  and  will  begin  operation 
next  month  with  call  letters 
WVPO,  (“Voice  of  the  Poco- 
nos” ) . 

Ground  was  broken  for  the 
birthday  station  building  (En- 
dicott’s  WEInE)  in  March,  1947. 
The  radio  station  was  built  ad¬ 
joining  the  Bulletin  newspaper 
office,  giving  a  unique  arrange¬ 
ment  for  radio-newspaper  joint 
operation.  There  are  no  stairs, 
elevators  or  long  corridors  be¬ 
tween  the  two;  a  door  from  one 
leads  into  the  other. 

This  type  of  side-by-side  oper¬ 
ation  is  the  golden  plank  in  the 
Ottaway  platform  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
“we”  instead  of  the  “I.” 

The  three  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  are  operated  on  as 
personal  a  plane  as  possible.! 
Ottaway  and  French  both  stressi 
service  to  the  community  asj 


Route  1  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Each  of  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  Is  operated  as 
local  business  and  not  as  part  of 
a  chain.  Each  reflects  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  the  community 
it  serves. 

Because  Oneonta  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  area,  a  complete  farm 
page  Is  run  once  a  week  in  the 
Star.  The  Stroudsburg  Daily 
Record  in  the  Pocono  Mountains 
caters  to  the  summer  resort 
crowd.  The  Bulletin  in  Endi¬ 
cott  has  wide  coverage  of  the 
large  industries  nearby. 

To  aid  and  benefit  each  other, 
key  personnel  from  all  six  com¬ 
munications  media  meet  once  a 
year  on  a  clinic  basis. 

“Jim”  Ottaway  as  president 
of  the  newspaper-radio  corpora¬ 
tions,  “Barney”  French  as  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Ottaway  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  two,  and  Eu¬ 
gene  J.  Brown  ais  treasurer  of 
a  third  all  had  a  happy  birth¬ 
day  Sept.  17.  Things  were  go¬ 
ing  nicely  after  12  years  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

■ 

Handle  Sun-Times 

Newspaper  Distributors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago,  offering  25 
college  scholarships  to  carrier 
boys,  handles  the  morning  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
as  well  as  the  home  delivery  of 
other  newspapers.  The  Sun- 
Times  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  story  announcing  the 
scholarship  plan  in  E&P  for 
Sept.  19. 


Florida's  Head 
Plans  More  Ads 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  After  a 
nine-day  tour  of  California,  Gov¬ 
ernor-designate  Fuller  Warren 
of  Florida — a  part-time  newspa¬ 
perman — said  he  wants  Florida’s 
annual  $500,000  appropriation 
for  state  advertising  upped— 
wants  it  better  spent  and  wants 
all  outside  advertising  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  state  better  co  ordi 
nated  and  more  of  it. 

Warren  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  that  a  southern  California 
group  of  businessmen  spends  as 
much  annually  advertising  the 
Los  Angeles  locals  as  does  the 
state  of  Florida. 

Warren  criticized  the  present 
•State  advertising  program. 
“Good  copy,”  he  said,  “isn't  just 
some  copywriter’s  dream  of  the 
moment.  We  must  give  them 
facts  as  does  California.  Tell 
them  what  a  Florida  visit  is 
going  to  cost.” 

The  governor  designate  said 
he  will  seek  greater  advertising 
funds — and  recommend  inclu¬ 
sion  of  newspapers  in  the  sched¬ 
ule — when  Florida  straightens 
up  its  own  house.  He  said 
Florida  hotels,  motels,  tourist 
homes  and  eating  places  charge 
too  much  for  what  they  give. 
He  said  he  prefers  voluntary 
regulation. 

Warren  now  has  functioning  a 
press  committee  for  his  Jan.  4 
inauguration.  It  consists  of  17 
newsmen. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  SPECIAL 


communication  PAPEj. 


•*»,  link  We’ve  spetiolized  in  com- 
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to  to 
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you,  too. 


A  ,,  re.  , 
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Inland  Program 
Set  for  Oct.  11 
In  Chicago 

Chicago  —  Television,  youth 
talent  shows,  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation,  “In¬ 
dustry’s  Obligation  to  the  Press,’’ 
the  journalism  school  accredit¬ 
ing  program,  and  a  leading  edi¬ 
tor’s  views  of  “The  American 
Press  and  World  Crisis”  will  all 
get  special  attention  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily 
^ess  Association  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel  here  Oct.  11-12. 

Yet  the  program  announced 
by  Inland  President  Joe  M. 
Bunting,  general  manager  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph,  provides  more  than  a 
usual  amount  of  time  for  round¬ 
table  disussions  of  members’ 
current  problems  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  a  one-hour  cir¬ 
culation  forum  on  the  morning 
of  Oct.  12,  all  of  the  afternoon 
on  the  first  day  will  be  given 
over  to  roundtable  sessions  with 
members  divided  into  three  cir¬ 
culation  groups.  President  Bunt¬ 
ing  announce. 

Canham  to  Speak 

First  day  luncheon  speaker  is 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Mr.  Canham’s  subject  will  be 
"The  American  Press  and  World 
Crisis.” 

At  the  concluding  luncheon 


session  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Ralph 
D.  Casey,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism,  will  present  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  “Minnesota  award 
for  service  to  journalism  of  a 
high  order  over  a  period  of 
years.”  The  university  is  with¬ 
holding  the  name  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  until  the  luncheon.  The 
luncheon  address  will  be  by  the 
Navy’s  top  admiral,  Louis  E. 
Denfeld,  chief  of  naval  opera¬ 
tions. 

'The  story  of  the  unique  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion  will  be  told  Tue«lay  morn¬ 
ing  by  J.  B.  Casaday,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner.  Mr. 
Casaday’s  talk  will  conclude  the 
circulation  forum  which  will  be 
conducted  by  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
general  manager,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland's  circulation 
management  committee. 

Local  News  Contest 

“Indust^’s  Obligation  to  the 
Press”  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  address  the  same  morning 
by  James  W.  Irwin,  former  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Monsanto  Chemical 
and  Ford  public  relations  chief, 
who  now  heads  his  own  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firm  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  Mr.  Irwin 
is  also  a  former  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal. 

Winners  of  the  second  annual 
Inland  local  news  contest  will 
be  announced  by  Prof.  Grant 
M.  Hyde,  director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  school  of 
journalism  which  sponsors  and 


judges  the  contest.  A  panel  of 
editors  from  prize-winning 
newspapers  will  answer  Prof 
Hyde’s  questions  on  their  news¬ 
gathering  methods. 

Chicago’s  “Mr.  Television,” 
Captain  W.  C.  Eddy,  who  holds 
more  than  100  television,  radio 
and  electronic  patents  and  who 
for  nine  years  headed  Chicago’s 
pioneer  television  station,  will 
bring  Inlanders  up-to-date  on 
television’s  progress  and  what 
it  does  and  doesn’t  offer  in  the 
way  of  competition  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Members  of  journalism  school 
accrediting  program  panel  will 
include  Dwight  Marvin,  editor, 
Troy  ( N.  Y. )  Record,  who  heads 
the  accrediting  agency,  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism;  Dr.  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council’s  accrediting  commit¬ 
tee;  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
Medill  school  of  journalism. 
Northwestern  University;  Fred 
M.  Pownall,  publisher,  Iowa 
City  (la.)  Iowan,  Inland  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Council,  and 
L.  M.  White,  publisher,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  who  served  on 
one  of  the  committees  which 
inspected  the  journalism  schools 
and  departments  which  applied 
for  accreditation. 

Closing  feature  of  the  Monday 
morning  program  will  be  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  youth  talent  show 
which  several  Michigan  news¬ 
papers  have  developed  into  an 
outstanding  successful  promo¬ 
tion.  Robert  Lampee,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  will  de¬ 


scribe  the  promotion  and  show 
a  color  film  of  the  1948  Herald 
show. 

The  Monday  afternoon  round¬ 
table  for  newspapers  of  less 
than  10,000  circulation  will  be 
conducted  by  John  R.  Scame- 
horn,  general  manager,  Niles 
(Mich.)  Star.  Walter  W.  White, 
publisher,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star, 
will  have  charge  of  a  similar 
session  for  newspaoers  of  10,000 
to  25,000  circulation  and  E.  J. 
Kahter,  manager,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus-Leader,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  over  25,000  round¬ 
table. 

■ 

Marvin  and  York 
Head  Tro'y  Record  Co. 

Trov,  N.  Y. — ^Editor  Dwight 
Marvin  becomes  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Troy  Record  Co., 
as  the  result  of  an  election  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  David  B. 
Plum.  Named  president  and 
publisher  is  Frank  L.  York, 
longtime  business  chief  of  the 
Record  Newspapers. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dents,  Edgar  H.  Betts  and  J. 
Arthur  Viger;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  C.  E.  Velie.  Two  new 
directors  are  Mr.  Velie  and  Al¬ 
ton  T.  Sliter. 

■ 

Goldberg  Estate 

San  Francisco  —  Reuben 
“Rube”  L.  Goldberg,  New  York 
Sun  cartoonist,  shares  equally 
with  two  brothers  and  a  sister 
in  the  $275,610  estate  of  his 
father.  Max  Goldberg,  a  San 
Francisco  court  action  disclosed. 


New  York  in  1660 


•  When  New  York  City  last  month  staged  an 
exposition  to  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  as  a 
city  of  five  boroughs,  the  main  Public  Library 
went  even  farther  in  accentuating  the  age  of  the 
metropolis  with  an  exhibit  of  its  own.  The  Library 
used  its  main  lobby  to  exhibit  rare  manuscripts  that 
were  associated  with  New  York’s  first  50  years, 
when  it  was  New  Amsterdam  and  under  Dutch  rule. 

One  of  the  rare  manuscripts  was  a  Census  of 
Houses,  compiled  in  1660  by  Nicasius  de  Sille,  a 
city  official  of  that  time.  It  listed  all  of  the  streets, 
on  a  single  sheet,  with  the  number  of  hou.ses  on 
each  street,  totaling  342.  Here  are  three  of  the 
entries,  in  Dutch: 

“Prince  Straet,  on  which  is  the  brewery  of  the 
Red  Lion . 5. 


“Brouwer’s  Straet  (Brewer’s  Street),  where 

Burgomaster  Cortlant  lives . 14. 

“Brouwer’s  Brugh  (Brewer’s  Bridge),  at  Jacob 

van  Couvenhoven . ” 

Significant  in  these  listings  is  the  importance 
beer  and  brewing  played  among  the  temperate 
Dutch,  as  is  indicated  by  identifying  locations  by 
breweries.  Brouwer’s  Straet,  for  example,  was  so 
named  because  of  the  prominence  of  breweries  on 
that  street.  And  Burgomaster  Cortlant,  incident¬ 
ally,  owned  one  of  those  breweries.  Today  Oloff  S. 
van  Cortlant’s  name  is  perpetuated  by  a  down¬ 
town  street  and  one  of  New  York’s  greatest  parks. 

Today,  nearly  300  years  later,  beer  and  brewing 
still  are  important  economic  and  social  assets  in 
New  York  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Smith  Carries  Torch 
With  His  Camera 

By  James  L  Collings 


W.  EUGENE  SMITH  walked 

restlessly  up  and  down  the 
large  room  that  serves  as  his 
studio.  Photographic  equip¬ 
ment  lay  film  pack  upon  carry¬ 
ing  case  upon  tripods  upon  ex¬ 
tension  cords  upon  used  bulbs. 

The  slender,  mustached,  be¬ 
spectacled  Life  photographer, 
and  former  war  correspondent, 
stepped  nimbly  as  a  Notre  Dame 
scatback  through  the  jumbled 
items,  pivoted  and  charged  his 
listener: 

Search  for  Truth 

“I’m  still  searching  desperate¬ 
ly  for  the  truth,  for  the  answer 
to  how  to  do  a  picture  story.  I 
get  ulcers  every  time  I  get  an 
assignment.” 

This  is  Gene — nervous,  job- 
conscientious,  painfully  honest 
in  his  work. 

This  is  Gene — the  man  who 
did  the  superb  “Country  Doc¬ 
tor”  picture  story  in  the  Sept. 
20  issue  of  his  magazine.  He 
has  received  hundreds  of  letters, 
phone  calls  and  telegrams  con¬ 
gratulating  him. 

One  of  Life's  assignment  edi¬ 
tors  told  this  admirer  that  it 
was  “one  of  the  best  jobs  turned 
in  for  many  a  month.” 

“I  see  deficiencies  in  it  my¬ 
self,  though,”  insists  Gene,  “and 
the  more  compliments  I  receive 
the  more  depressed  I  become.” 

Music:  An  Opium 

He  sat  down  on  a  chair. 
Nearby  were  an  oil  painting  and 
a  radio-phonograph  combina¬ 
tion.  Classical  records  were 
piled  on  a  cluttered  desk. 

“Music  means  much  to  me,” 
he  said.  “It’s  my  opium  against 
over-nervousness.  I  become  so 
involved  in  my  stories,  such  as 
Country  Doctor,  that  it’s  a  re¬ 
lease.” 

“Gene,”  I  said,  “there  are 
many  photographers  around  the 
country  who  would  like  to  hear 
how  you  did  your  photo  essay 
on  the  doctor  out  in  Colorado 
and  how  you  cover  a  picture 
story  in  general.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Be 
glad  to.  But  don’t  make  me 
sound  like  an  authority.  As  I 
say.  I’m  still  searching. 

“Well,  I  bear  in  mind  that  I 
have  to  have  an  opener  (lead 
picture)  and  a  closer  (final 
shot;  one  that  sums  up  the 
story).  I  bear  that  in  mind, 
then  I  make  a  mental  picture  of 
how  to  fill  in  between  these 
two. 

“Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  I’ll  lie  in  bed  and  do  a 
sketch  of  the  pictures  I  already 
have.  Then  I’ll  decide  what 
pictures  I  need.  In  this  way, 

I  can  see  how  the  job  is  shaping 
up  in  layout  form. 

“Actually,  the  process  is  flex¬ 
ible.  I  don’t  force  the  opener 
or  the  closer.  It  is  much  more 
sensible  and  satisfactory  to  wait 
till  they  come  naturally. 

“My  whole  method  is  not  to 


go  out  with  preconceived  ideas. 
Oh  sure,  I  spend  lots  of  time 
reading  about  my  subject  first 
to  get  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible,  but  I  let  the  ideas 
come  from  the  subject  itself 
rather  than  force  them.” 

Time  Important 

Equally  important,  he  said,  is 
the  matter  of  time.  He  believes 
no  assignment  should  be  bunny- 
hopped  over. 

“I  fight  for  time  to  do  these 
stories  at  my  own  pace,”  he 
said.  “The  time  element  is  as 
essential  as  sending  out  a  good 
photographer.”  In  the  case  of 
the  doctor,  he  spent  four  weeks 
“practically  living  with  him.” 

“I  made  very  few  pictures  at 
first,”  he  continued.  “I  mainly 
tried  to  learn  what  made  the 
doctor  tick,  what  his  personality 
was,  how  he  worked  and  what 
the  surroundings  were. 

“I  had  to  wait  for  actuality 
instead  of  setting  up  poses.” 

Gene  draws  a  wide  line  of 
distinction  between  actuality 
and  staging  or  restaging  a  story. 

He  puts  it  this  way: 

“The  majority  of  photo  stories 
require  a  certain  amount  of  set¬ 
ting  up,  re-arranging  and  stage 
direction  to  bring  pictorial  and 
editorial  coherency  to  the  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Here  the  journalist-photogra¬ 
pher  can  be  his  most  completely 
creative,  and  if  this  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  a  better  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  spirit  of  the  actu¬ 
ality,  then  it’s  thoroughly  eth¬ 
ical. 

“If,  however,  the  changes  be¬ 
come  a  perversion  of  the  actu¬ 
ality  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  more  dramatic  or  sal¬ 
able  picture,  the  photographer 
has  indulged  in  poetic  license 
that  shouldn’t  be.  This  is  a 
very  common  type  of  distor¬ 
tion.” 

Wallpaper-Fading 

The  doctor  story,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  required  less  restaging 
than  any  he  has  ever  done.  He 
simply  “faded  into  the  wall¬ 
paper,”  the  young  doctor  went 
his  rounds,  stitching  a  head 
wound  here,  delivering  a  baby 
there  and  attending  to  minor 
ills  and  aches  all  over  the  small 
town,  and  Gene  came  out  with 
some  200  pictures  depicting  his 
subject’s  arduous  schedule. 

“Two  hundred  pictures  may 
seem  like  a  lot,  especially  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  that 
amount  is  used,”  he  said,  “but 
on  a  story  of  this  type  I  al¬ 
ways  shoot  insurance  pictures. 

“I  mean  that  when  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  comes  along,  I  shoot  it. 
Later,  I  may  find  a  better  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  same  shot.  So  I 
shoot  all  over  again  and  discard 
the  first  picture. 

“That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
an  excellent  principle  to  follow 
on  every  essay  (photo  essay  is 
Life’s  term).  You  should  con¬ 


W.  Eugene  Smith:  "Music  is  my 

stantly  search  for  improvement 
on  what  you’ve  already  done.” 

The  wallpaper-fading  Gene 
speaks  of  is  no  academic  leger¬ 
demain  designed  solely  to  make 
him  inconspicuous. 

“By  fading,  by  being  in  the 
background,”  he  said,  “I  was 
able  to  catch  expressions  and 
emotions.  I  moved  quietly  and 
didn’t  open  my  mouth.” 

Compatibility  Counts 

“The  doctor,”  he  went  on, 
“was  terrific — a  grand  fellow. 
Which  leads  me  to  say  that  on 
any  long  story  you  have  to  be 
compatible  with  your  subject, 
as  I  was  with  him.  I  reserve 
my  temperament  for  home  and 
the  darkroom. 

“And  I  always  approach  a 
story  with  the  idea  that  people 
don  t  know  my  problems.  I  try 
to  be  patient  with  them  and  to 
make  them  understand  what  I’m 
attempting  to  do. 

“Further,  I  insist  upon  doing 
it  my  way — just  so  long  as  that 
way  is  legitimate.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  legi¬ 


opium  against  over-nervousness." 

timate.  Gene?” 

“Whenever  I  set  up  a  picture,” 
he  replied,  “I  ask  the  people 
concerned  if  there  is  any  pos¬ 
sible  way  that  the  picture  is 
technically  wrong;  if,  in  other 
words,  it’s  legitimate. 

“On  Country  Doctor,  I  had 
the  doctor  pass  on  every  print. 
Fortunately,  he  okayed  them  all. 

“I’ve  refused  to  take  pictures 
that  with  slight  rearrangement 
would  have  been  superior,  but, 
with  that  rearrangement,  we’re 
no  longer  authentic.  I  choose 
the  real  ones.” 

W.  Eugene  Smith,  craftsman, 
has  a  carpenter's  hands,  artistic 
soul  and  large  hunks  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  beauty  in  life. 
More,  he  has  an  intense,  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  cam¬ 
era  can  break  down  prejudice 
and  create  international  under¬ 
standing. 

“Photography  is  not  just  a 
job  to  me,”  he  said.  “I’m  carry¬ 
ing  a  torch  with  a  camera,  and 
it  won’t  embarrass  me  if  you 
say  just  that.” 
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ComniunitY  Ads  Press  Congress  to  Be 
To  Mark  Oil  Held  in  Ecuador 


Industry's  'Day' 

As  part  of  the  information 
program  of  the  oil  industry  a 
new  method  of  disseminating 
facts  to  the  public  is  being 
undertaken  by  oil  companies  in 
the  operation  of  a  “Community 
Oil  Progress  Day”  program 
throughout  the  United  States 
on  Oct.  14. 

In  recommending  the  program 
to  oil  companies,  the  Oil  In¬ 
dustry  Information  Committee 
said: 

“Our  nation  has  progressed 
because  of  the  opportunities  in¬ 
herent  in  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  Recognizing 
that  an  informed  public  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of 
this  system,  the  oil  industry  is 
reporting  to  the  communities 
of  the  nation  on  Thursday,  Octo¬ 
ber  14th,  how  one  industry  is 
developing  its  opportunities  to 
contribute  to  American  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  well-being  of  the 
people.” 

Advertising  in  local  media; 
speeches  by  oil  men  before  ser¬ 
vice  and  civic  clubs;  “open 
houses”  at  oil  industry  installa¬ 
tions;  distribution  of  special 
literature,  and  other  activities 
will  be  employed. 

The  Committee’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
paper  supplements  during  Octo¬ 
ber  will  direct  attention  to  "Oil 
Progress  Day.”  A  special  ad  will 
appear  in  farm  publications. 

Copy  and  layout  for  ten  “tie- 
in”  advertisements  and  five 
“drop-in”  advertisements  are  be¬ 
ing  supplied  to  local  oil  com¬ 
panies. 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
agency  and  the  Fred  Eldean 
Organization,  Inc.,  is  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  for  the  OIIC. 

■ 

Record  Sears  Linage 
Due  in  San  Fancisco 

San  Francisco  —  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  wi.l  hit  a  new  high 
in  advertising  its  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  stores  this  month, 
Wayne  S.  Elgin,  regional  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  said  here. 

The  use  of  175,000  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  Sears’  anniversary  month, 
compares  with  63,000  in  August. 

Expansion  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  on  the  theory  that 
the  “business  was  there,  but  was 
going  begging.”  Elgin  said  in 
telling  the  local  Sears  advertis¬ 
ing,  described  on  a  national 
basis  in  E  &  P,  Sept.  11  (page  7). 

Four  years  ago.  Sears'  store 
here  regarded  a  10,000  monthly 
linage  as  epochal.  Expanded  use 
of  newspapers  proved  the  belief 
that  business  was  waiting  adver¬ 
tising’s  pull. 

The  method  in  releasing  news¬ 
paper  copy  is  to  use  each  major 
newspaper  in  the  area  in  turn. 

Important  matters  in  prepar¬ 
ing  newspaper  copy  are  care  in 
making  the  layout  and  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  copy,  “and  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  eliminate  the  fancy  stuff 
and  stick  to  your  style,”  Elgin 
said. 


The  Fifth  Pan-American  Press 
Congress  will  be  held  in  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Ecuador,  Nov.  16-19,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  from 
the  Havana  headquarters  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  lAPA  of 
the  U.S.,  of  which  Tom  Wallace, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  is  president,  are 
making  plans  to  attend  the 
■Ecuador  sessions. 

BBB  Draws  Up 
Voluntary  Rules 
For  Credit  Ads 

Voluntary  rules  for  credit  ad¬ 
vertising,  similar  in  general  to 
the  procedure  used  under  war¬ 
time  credit  controls,  have  been 
issued  by  the  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus. 

To  help  advertisers  conform 
to  the  new  government  credit 
regulations,  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  17  national  business 
groups — used  car  dealers,  jewel¬ 
ers,  furniture  dealers,  etc.  — 
drew  up  the  code  of  seif-regu¬ 
lation,  main  points  of  which 
advise: 

No  false  or  misleading  state¬ 
ments  about  credit  terms; 

No  suggestion,  by  typographi¬ 
cal  treatment  or  otherwise,  that 
credit  terms  are  available  on 
all  merchandise  offered  in  the 
ad,  if  such  is  not  the  case. 

No  reference  to  installment 
credit  as  a  charge  account. 

No  use  of  the  phrase  “no 
down  payment”  in  reference  to 
charge  accounts. 

Copies  of  the  rules  are  avail¬ 
able  at  local  Better  Business 
Bureaus. 

■ 

Plan  Business  Review 

The  New  York  Times  will 
publish  a  National  and  Inter¬ 
national  Business  and  Financial 
Review  Section  on  Monday, 
Jan.  3.  Tentative  plans  call  for 
the  section  to  include  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  all  facets  of 
U.S.  trade  and  industry — a  re¬ 
view  of  current  trends  and  an¬ 
alyses  of  what  may  lie  ahead 
for  American  business  in  1949. 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
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Xhe  most  up-to-date,  detailed 
and  useful  book  of  its  kind  —  a 
necessary  tool  for  everyone 
who  deals  with  printing 
and  writing 


WORDS 
INTO  TYPE 

Based  on  Studies  by 

MARJORIE  E.  SKILLIN, 

ROBERT  M.  GAY, 

And  Other  Authorities 

This  great  work,  the  last  word  in  authority  and 
coverage,  promises  to  leap  into  prominence  as 
the  standard  in  its  field.  Clearly  and  fully, 
WORDS  INTO  TYPE  explains  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  rules  and  standards  of  usage  covering  every 
step  in  manuscript  preparation,  copy  editing, 
typography,  illustration,  proofreading,  makeup, 
printing — including  grammar  and  the  use  of  words. 

Greater  Coverage  Than  Any  Other 
Book  of  its  Kind 

More  than  just  a  “style  book,”  it  contains  a 
huge  amount  of  information  not  to  be  found 
in  any  similar  work:  libel  laws,  details  of  makeup, 
typography  of  special  literary  forms,  typography  of 
19  foreign  languages,  rules  of  English  grammar, 
correct  use  of  words,  foreign  words  and  phrases, 
glossaries  of  printing  and  grammatical  terms,  illus¬ 
trated  with  scores  of  examples  showing  how  the 
rules  apply — all  resulting  in  a  highly  usable,  well- 
indexed  book  which  you  will  find  invaluable. 

Detailed  table  of  contents,  nearly  1,000  entries 
Simplified  index  for  ready  reference 

At  all  bookstores  *  $5.00 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 

35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  1 
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By  James  L  Ceilings 


Bill  of  Rights 
Ad  Award  to 
Revere  Copper 

Revere  Copper  and  Br^s, 
Inc.,  has  won  the  first  citation 
given  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Commemorative  Society  for  an 
advertising  campaign  “render¬ 
ing  outstanding  public  service 
in  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
and  of  interest  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands.” 

The  citation  was  presented 
Sept.  24  by  Messmore  Kendall, 
president  of  the  society,  in  a 
ceremony  on  the  steps  of  the 
Sub-Treasury,  New  York  City, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  159th  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

C.  Donald  Dallas,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Revere,  accept¬ 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  company 
and  its  advertising  agency,  St, 
Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc. 

The  campaign  honored  is  one 
which  Revere  runs  in  the  five 
cities  in  which  it  has  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  to  bring  about 
better  employe-community-com¬ 
pany  relationships. 

Newspapers  are  used,  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,000  lines 
monthly  in  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Revere’s  ads  are  localized. 
Typical  is  one  which  ran  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  September,  telling  in 
comic  strip  form  the  story  of 
a  maintenance  department  weld¬ 
er — his  work,  social  activities, 
interest  in  community  affairs, 
etc. 

In  accepting  the  citation,  Mr. 
Dallas  said: 

“We  went  to  our  own  em¬ 
ployes.  We  asked  them  to  give 
in  their  own  words  what  they 
thought  about  us  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  What  evolved  from 
this  beginning  is  what  you  have 
read.  The  Bill  of  Rights  came 
into  these  stories  spontaneous¬ 
ly.  It  was  evident  that  the  pride 
( of  the  employes )  was  the  pride 
of  free  men,  protected  in  their 
freedom  to  work  and  to  live  as 
they  chose  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.” 


Agency  Scoreboard 
WALSH  ADVERTISING,  Ltd., 

Toronto,  Windsor  and  Montre¬ 
al,  has  formed  Walsh  Interna¬ 
tional  Advertising  Co.,  with  the 
head  office  at  Toronto.  Roger 
Irwin,  former  financial  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  is  the 
new  general  manager. 

Walter  W.  Barto  has  (mened 
an  agency  at  1472  E.  Walnut 
St.,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  under  his 
own  name.  The  erstwhile  ad 
executive  with  the  Copley  news¬ 
paper  chain  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  will  be  assisted  by  Mil¬ 
dred  L.  Whaley,  once  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers’  Assn. 

Justin  Funkhouser,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  reports  that  it  will 
move  key  personnel  to  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.,  and  increase  cre¬ 
ative  sections  in  its  New  York 
office. 


Flanagan  Talks 

About  Space  Buying 

JOHN  J.  FLANAGAN,  42-year- 

old  media  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson,  has  graying  hair, 
sugar-and-cream  tongue,  baby- 
mild  blue  eyes  and  smile  that 
could  win  a  bone  away  from 
a  dog. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  “I’ll  discuss 
the  science  of  space  buying — 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the 
lack  of  science,  for  this  end  of 
the  business  is  the  least  scien¬ 
tific  even  though  there  is  much 
available  material.” 


John  J,  Flanagan 

“I  haven’t  any  real  smart 
thoughts  on  the  subject,”  he 
went  on,  “but  I  do  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  here  in  this  agency 
we  make  a  consistent  effort  to 
bypass  personal  opinions  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  effective  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  buying  of  space. 
We  feel  there  is  plenty  of  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  space  buy¬ 
ers  if  they  would  only  use  it. 

“Unfortunately,  they  too  often 
don’t,  and,  equally  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  they  let  personal  prejudices 
outweigh  accurate  if  dull  data. 

“I  also  believe,”  he  continued, 
“that  today’s  space  buying  is 
too  dogmatic,  too  dated  in  its 
methods.  There  has  been  a 
distinct  tendency  to  stick  to  a 
pattern  that  has  existed  for  the 
past  25  years. 

“In  other  words,  there  is  no 
great  creative  thinking  going  on 
in  media  departments.  The  cre¬ 
ative  thinking  is  being  done 
elsewhere  in  agencies.” 

J.J.  has  been  a  mediaman  with 
the  New  York  agency  for  a 
dozen  years,  and  in  that  time 
has  contacted  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  He  knows 
many  newspapermen. 

He  knows  even  more  linage 
rates. 

Ask  him  the  rates  of  any 
paper  in  the  country  and  he’ll 
give  them  to  you. 

“But  that’s  not  so  important,” 
says  Flanagan.  “I  would  like  to 
say,  though,  that  I  feel  news¬ 
papers  could  establish  proof  that 
they  are  the  most  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  media.  And  they 
should  establish  such  proof. 

“Lately,  newspapers  have 
helped  considerably  by  supply¬ 
ing  advertisers  with  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  markets.” 


Upton  Heads  Office 
JOHN  D.  UPTON,  N.  W.  Ayer 
vicepresident,  has  been  named 
manager  of  service  for  that 
agency’s  New  York  office.  He 
has  been  with  the  firm  since 
1936  and  has  supervised  many 
of  the  most  important  accounts. 

SSC&B  Art  Director 
JULIAN  DOWELL  has  been 
made  an  art  director  of  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bay- 
les,  New  York.  He  formerly 
worked  with  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  and  Sherman  &  Marquette. 

Volkert.  A.  C. 

C.  FREDRIC  VOLKERT  is  now 
an  account  executive  with  the 
McCarty  Co.  He  hails  from 
Hevenor  Advertising,  where  he 
headed  copy  and  consumer  re¬ 
search  activities.  Volkert  was 
also  a  reporter  for  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News  and  a  suburban  sports  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Pryor  Appointed 
ROGER  PRYOR  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  television 
for  the  New  York  office  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Archer  to  Gardner 
ROBERT  ARCHER  has  Joined 
the  art  and  production  staff 
of  Fred  Gardner,  New  York. 
During  the  war,  he  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  artist  on  the  Fort  Hamilton 
Post. 

Mergenthaler  Executive 
JOHN  G.  HASTEN  has  moved 
to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  New 
York,  as  account  executive  on 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  busi¬ 
ness.  He  replaces  Stan  Pforr, 
who  will  live  on  the  West  Coast. 

Stetler  Made  V.P. 

STANDARD  BRANDS’  direc¬ 
tors  have  elected  Donovan  B. 
Stetler  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising.  He  has 
been  advertising  director  since 
1939. 

Faces  &  Places 
GLENN  WIGGINS  is  a  new 
vicepresident  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt.  .  .  .  James  E.  Duncan 
has  switched  from  Packard  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Co.  in  Detroit  to  the 
media  dept,  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Chicago.  .  .  .  R.  A.  Fornier 
has  joined  Edward  Prager  in 
Baltimore.  .  .  .  Donovan  B.  Stet¬ 
ler  has  been  promoted  to  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  Standard  Brands.  .  .  . 
Charles  T.  Clyde,  Erwin  D. 
Swann  and  Charles  P.  Tyler 
are  Biow’s  new  vicepresidents. 
.  .  .  Ernest  Mayglothing  to  the 
ad  staff  of  Barron’s,  the  financial 
weekly.  .  .  .  Kenneth  Beirn  will 
join  Biow  as  an  executive.  .  .  . 
William  R.  Dahlman,  account 
executive  for  W.  Earl  Bothwell, 
has  been  transferred  to  the 
agency’s  New  York  office  from 
Pittsburgh. 


Freitag  Agency 
In  Own  Building 
At  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. — As  part  of  an 
expansion  program  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  South, 
the  Freitag  Advertising  Agency 
has  moved  into  its  own  building 
at  988  Spring  Street,  N.W.  Frei¬ 
tag  is  a  fully  recognized  national 
agency  and  is  the  oldest  adver¬ 
tising  agency  operating  continu¬ 
ously  under  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  in  Georgia. 

The  new  quarters  make  avail¬ 
able  additional  facilities  for  the 
31-year-old  organization. 

Since  a  substantial  part  of  the 
agency’s  business  is  in  the  food 
field,  Freitag  has  equipped  its 
new  quarters  with  a  modern 
testing  kitchen  which  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  home  economist,  Flora 
Adams. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the 
new  agency  comprise  seven  of¬ 
fices,  a  reception  room  and  a 
conference  room.  It  is  floored 
entirel^^with  asphalt  tile  and 
has  sound-absorbent  ceiling  tile 
throughout.  The  conference 
room  is  walled-in  on  three 
sides  with  glass  block  and  also 
serves  as  the  agency’s  library 
and  television-viewing  room. 
Joseph  V.  Frei  tag’s  office  is 
equipped  with  a  fireplace  with 
facing  and  hearth  of  pink 
Georgia  marble. 

Key  members  of  the  agency, 
in  addition  to  its  owner,  are 
R.  W.  Wallace,  office  manager; 
Norman  Frankel,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision;  M.  K.  McGowan,  traffic 
manager;  Harald  Torgesen,  art 
director,  and  Charles  Abel,  a  re¬ 
cent  addition,  in  charge  of  sales 
and  service. 

■ 

Ads  Draw  20,000 
To  Housing  Display 

San  Francisco  —  Newspaper- 
advertised  homes  have  drawn 
greater  crowds  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of 
Standard  Building  Co.,  tabulated 
attendance  figures  show. 

Exact  audit  of  the  number 
drawn  by  a  recent  promotion 
was  possible  though  the  use  of 
signed  cards,  and  the  total  was 
20,000,  Buck  C.  Hannon,  Stand¬ 
ard  president,  told  E&P, 

The  20,000  visited  Standard’s 
exhibit  during  a  National  Home 
Week  promotion.  The  throngs 
came  as  the  result  of  half-page 
advertising  placed  on  an  alter¬ 
nating  basis  in  all  four  San 
Francisco  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  supplemented  by  weekly 
papers. 

Theme  note  of  the  promotion 
was  to  show  exactly  what  the 
purchaser  of  a  new  home  gets 
now  for  his  money.  Standard 
previously  had  been  relying  on 
classified  and  small-type  display. 
’The  large  copy  pulled  from  the 
start,  10,000  persons  visiting  the 
tract  the  first  three  days. 

■ 

Buys  Labor  Letter 

Washington — Chester  Wright’s 
Labor  Letter  has  been  sold  to 
John  Herling,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Beloit  (Wis.)  News 
and  labor  relations  analyst. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


zone  schedule,  ranging  from  the 
week  of  Sept.  27  in  the  North 
to  the  week  of  Nov.  15  in  the 
South. 

$100,000  Lever 

A  CONTEST  with  prizes  total¬ 
ling  $100,000,  topped  by 
award  of  a  1949  Mercury  sedan 
every  day  for  30  days,  will  be 
launched  by  Lever  Brothers  Co., 
Oct.  11,  in  a  campaign  on  its 
soap  and  shortening  products. 

Contestants  will  write  in  25 
words  or  less  why  they  like  any 
one  of  eight  Lever  products. 

Promotion  of  the  event  will 
start  with  a  four-color  ad  in 
the  comic  sections  of  Sunday 
newspapers  Oct.  3,  with  67 
papers  on  the  schedule. 

Additional  promotion  will  be 
carried  on  five  Lever  radio 
programs  and  in  store  displays 
and  local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  support. 

Ingredient  'X' 

SELECTED  major  markets  from 
Duluth,  Minn.,  down  through 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  receive  full-page  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  Hi-lex 
Bleach,  A.  A.  Eldredge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hi-lex  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  announced  this  week. 

Promoting  the  new  Ingredient 
“X,”  which  “bleaches  clothes 
whiter,  and  more  safely,”  the 
lead-off  ad  combines  both  the 
display  and  editorial  techniques. 
A  unique  effect  is  achieved  by 
the  use  of  a  seven-column  by 
250-line  display,  flanked  at  the 
top  and  on  one  side  by  editorial 
copy  set  off  by  rules.  This 
copy,  set  in  a  type  face  to  dupli¬ 
cate  that  of  the  paper,  gives 
home-making  hints  taken  from 
testimonial  letters  sent  by  users. 

Other  ads  in  the  campaign 
will  appear  in  1,000-line,  500- 
line  and  120-line  sizes. 

Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Chicago,  handles 
the  account. 

Walton  Rice 

FOR  THE  seventh  consecutive 
season,  Walton  Rice  Mill  of 
Stuttgart,  Ark.,  is  releasing  a 
national  campaign  on  the  new 
crop. 

Some  85  newspapers  in  terri¬ 
tories  where  WondeRice  is  in 
strong  distribution  will  be  used 
on  a  weekly  schedule  extending 
into  the  spring  of  next  year. 

In  addition,  three  national 
women’s  magazines  will  carry 
copy. 

Emphasis  this  year  will  be  on 
recipes,  each  ad  featuring  one. 

Freitag  Advertising  Agency, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 


Wallpaper 

CHICAGO— The  National  Wall¬ 
paper  Wholesalers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  convention  here  this 
week,  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  next  two  years’  promotion. 

An  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  will  be  started  Jan.  1, 
keyed  to  style  shows  planned 
in  all  American  cities  for  March. 

Cooperative  ad  drives  down 
to  the  community  level  are 
planned. 
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Morton  Salt 

CHICAGO — Flavor  appeal  is 
featured  in  the  fall  campaign 
for  Morton’s  Salt.  A  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  promotion  begun  last 
January,  the  drive  will  employ 
a  large  newspaper  list,  as  well 
as  billboards  and  national  fam¬ 
ily  magazines. 

The  schedule  begins  Oct.  14 
with  publication  oif  black  and 
white  ads  in  more  than  650 
daily  newspapers  each  week  for 
10  weeks. 

Agency  is  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby. 

Stromberg-Carlson 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— Strom¬ 
berg-Carlson  Co.  plans  the 
most  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history  for  early 
October,  hitting  90  key  markets. 

It  includes  two  separate  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  sch^ules,  one 
featuring  television  sets  for 
areas  now  have  TV  stations,  the 
other  presenting  new  radio 
models. 

The  company  also  is  issuing 
an  elaborate  retail  mat  service 
in  anticipation  of  heavy  local 
advertising  with  the  national 
campaign. 

Beef  Gravy 

A  NEW  national  campaign  for 
Franco-American  Beef  Gravy 
will  use  women’s  service  mag¬ 
azines,  American  Weekly  and 
network  radio.  Publication  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  in  editorial 
spot  news  style.  Agency  is 
Ward  Wheelock  Co. 

Parker  Pens 

CHICAGO — Parker  Pen  Co.  has 
allocated  a  $651,055  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  for  the  Christmas 
gift-buying  season,  and  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  campaign  using  national 
newspaper  and  magazine  space, 
dealer  ad  helps  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  material. 

Advertising  will  run  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  with  a  re¬ 
peat  just  before  Christmas  buy¬ 
ing  reaches  its  peak. 

National  advertising  in  This 
Week,  American  Weekly,  the 
roto  and  magazine  sections  of  15 
other  newspapers,  and  in  con¬ 
sumer  magazines,  starts  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  agency. 

Nes(tle)tea 

NESTEA,  a  new  soluble  tea 
product  by  Nestle  Co.,  makers 
of  Nescafe,  will  be  introduced 
via  daily  newspaper  and  spot 
radio  ads  this  month  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

At  the  same  time  distribution 
will  begin  in  the  entire  state  of 
Florida,  with  other  areas  to  fol¬ 
low. 


THERE'S  ALWAYS  A 
WELCOME 

for  your  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ad  messaKe  with  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers,  sellers,  and  workers. 
Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BRyont  9-3052 
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4A's  to  Study  j 
Agency  Service 
At  Chicago  Meet 

Chicago — A  program  shaped 
to  interest  every  member  of  an 
agency  staff  will  be  presented 
at  the  one-day  annual  meeting 
of  the  Central  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  here  Friday,  Oct. 

8  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 

Fergus  Mead,  vicepresident  of 
the  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago,  and 
chairman  of  the  AAAA  Central 
Council,  explained  that  this 
year’s  Central  Council  meeting 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
how  agencies  can  do  a  still 
better  job  of  advertising.  An 
attendance  of  approximately  300 
is  expected. 

What  Management  Thinks 

The  first  talk  of  the  day,  en¬ 
titled  “What  They  Think  of  Us,” 
will  be  given  by  Leo  Burnett, 
president  of  the  Leo  Burnett 
Co.  It  will  be  based  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  poll  taken  by  Elmo 
Roper  among  top  management 
men. 

An  address  entitled  “The  Sun 
Never  Put  Any  Hay  in  the 
Barn,”  explaining  how  to  make 
advertising  most  effective  at  the 
point  of  purchase,  will  be  given 
by  Alex  Rogers,  advertising 
manager  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby. 

“The  Fabulous  Story  of  Toni,” 
an  address  explaining  success¬ 
ful  advertising  techniques,  will 
be  given  by  R.  Neison  W.  Har¬ 
ris,  president  of  the  Toni  Co. 

Television  Talk 

F.  Barry  Ryan,  Jr.,  president 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  will 
address  the  council  on  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  research  on  copy, 
stressing  the  need  for  knowing 
human  behavior  before  starting 
the  research. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  4-A,  will 
complete  the  afternoon  business  | 
session  with  a  talk  on  “What  | 
the  AAAA  Is,  Does  and  Means.”  j 

Sidney  N.  Strotz,  vicepresident  1 
in  charge  of  television.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  will  address 
the  evening  dinner  session  on 
“Let’s  Look  at  Television.” 

Members  of  the  national  board 
of  directors  will  meet  here  on 
the  day  preceding  the  Central 
Council  convention. 


WANTED 

Display  Salesman 

Large  matropolltan  daily  has 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  dis¬ 
play  salesman  with  department 
store  and  specialty  shop  ex¬ 
perience.  This  paper  is  the 
leader,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  in  a  big  Eastern  city.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LET  THE  “REP” 
HELP  YOU 


Branham-men  are  seasoned 
advertising  counselors.  Mar¬ 
ket  and  media-wise  they  are 
in  constant  daily  contact 
with  all  factors  who  develop 
national  advertising  policy 
and  campaigns.  Branham  is 
a  sales  organization  repre¬ 
senting  leading  media  and 
serving  national  advertisers. 

May  we  help  you? 


Call  a  Branham- 
man  today, 

THEi|l^ 

BRAHHAM 

COMPAHY 


^atUmai  AdoefUHitUf 

Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memphis 
Son  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Eilard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


Colled  'Best  Book  So  For' 

On  Editorial  Writing 

KIHTOK  AM)  KDITOKIAL  WKITKK, 
!)}•  Gayle  Waldrop.  New  York: 
Kineliart  and  Company,  I  nr.  465 
pp.  »4. 

SOMEWHAT  fatuously  I  asked 

Walter  Lippman  how  much 
time  he  usuahy  lets  elaptse  be¬ 
tween  an  event  and  his  editorial 
on  it. 

“Sometimes  2,000  years,  some¬ 
times  two  hours,”  he  replied. 

Certainly  a  competent  writer, 
with  the  sense  of  news  that 
Frank  Cobb  believed  indispens¬ 
able  for  an  editorial  page,  can 
make  the  Crucifixion  timely  if 
he  has  knowledge  and  skill  to 
show  a  current  connection  clear¬ 
ly.  Henry  Haskell,  twice  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  brought  the  fall  of 
Rome  up  to  date  by  citing  paral¬ 
lels  with  the  New  Deal.  And 
Cicero's  “De  Ofiiciis”  reads  like 
a  political  commentary  on  the 
last  ten  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  tie-in  with 
current  news  and  adroit  back 
grounding  must  be  adequate,  as 
Waldrop  warns  in  this  meaty, 
provocative  book.  "Editor  and 
Editorial  Writer.”  And  some¬ 
times  the  way  a  news  depart¬ 
ment  has  played  a  story  on 
which  the  editorial  page  de¬ 
cides  to  comment  makes  back¬ 
ground  and  tie-in  particularly 
necessary. 

You  can't  expect  readers  to 
be  interested  in  an  editorial  on 
the  President's  reconversion  re¬ 
port  if  the  story  was  buried  in 
three  paragraphs  on  page  24,  the 
author  writes.  He  quotes  Nor¬ 
man  Isaacs,  chief  editorial  writ¬ 
er  of  the  Indianapolis  News: 

"Editorials  puzzle  many  read¬ 
ers  because  news  columns  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  carry  adequate 
stories  about  the  subjects  being 
editorialized  upon.  Then  editors 
wonder  why  the  editorials  are 
ineffective.” 

Front  Page  Is  Editorial 

Lester  Market,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  wrote 
in  "While  You  Were  Gone”  that 
“The  judgment  as  to  what  sto¬ 
ries  shall  go  on  the  first  page 
are  as  editorial  a  decision  as 
there  is.”  Yet  few  editorial 
writers  will  confine  their  com¬ 
ments  exclusively  to  major 
news  display.  When  three  para¬ 
graphs  on  page  24  find  a  p.acc 
on  the  paper's  interpretative 
menu,  the  digest  and  tie-in  skill 
of  Lippmann.  Haskell  and  others 
is  required. 

Nor  will  unsupported  opinion, 
caps,  exclamation  points,  and 
high  editorial  fever  suffice. 
"Where  Mr.  Greeley  thundered." 
Charles  Merz  of  the  Times 
points  out,  “Mr.  Greeley's  suc¬ 
cessor  Is  forced  by  circumstances 
of  his  own  generation  to  try  to 
create  some  light.”  Editorials 
have  substance,  Waldrop  sets 
forth,  only  when  specific  data 
and  logic  are  suppli^.  The  be.st 
practice  today  is  not  to  tell 


readers  paternally  what  to  think, 
but  to  give  them  light  with 
which  to  see  and  stimulus  to  re- 
fiect. 

The  points  are  important,  the 
knowl^ge  and  skiils  indispens¬ 
able.  For  news  will  never  again 
in  our  lifetime  be  simple.  Read¬ 
ers  turn  to  the  editorial  page — 
when  it  is  competent — so  they 
can  understand  the  front  page. 
Intense  experience  since  1929  has 
sent  both  men  and  women  to 
editorials  with  mingled  indig¬ 
nation  and  despair.  And  since 
1941,  their  experience  has  sent 
them  with  rekindled  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  in  1948  with  consid¬ 
erable  despair.  The  mind  seeks 
order  in  things  that  vitahy  con¬ 
cern  it;  and  there  is  little  order 
in  the  day's  news. 

Editorial  pages  can  no  longer 
be  caviar  to  the  general;  they 
must  be  butter  and  eggs.  Read¬ 
ers  want  more  lightning  and  less 
thunder.  Not  so  much  to  be  told 
what  to  do  as  to  discover  what 
it  all  means.  So  they  can  go  to 
sleep  at  night. 

Publishers  have  long  sensed 
the  responsibility.  In  depression 
’30s,  newspapers  took  their  share 
of  the  beating.  Yet  a  survey  this 
reviewer  made  in  1934  showed 
editorial  writers  drawing  top 
figures  in  the  budget. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  sense 
the  responsibility,  and  some¬ 
thing  else  to  produce  a  volume 
that  will  help  mature  writers 
measure  up.  Gayle  Waldrop  in 
“Editor  and  Editorial  Writer” 
has,  I  believe,  written  such  a 
book.  With  meticulous  scholar¬ 
ship  and  judicious  selectivity — 
Walter  Pater  said  that  90  per 
cent  of  genius  is  knowing  what 
to  leave  out — Waldrop  presents 
the  cream  of  what  has  been 
written  about  good  editorials, 
and  into  them,  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

His  book  is  well  organized 
and  sprightly.  It  is  mellow  with 
good  thinking  and  allusion. 
Cited  material  is  discerningly 
interpreted,  key  points  fully  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  volume  is  thor¬ 
oughly  teachable  for  college 
students,  yet  unacademic,  read- 
ab.e  and  provocative  for  prac¬ 
ticing  newspaper  men.  It  is  by 
far  the  best  book  to  date  on 
editorial  writing. 

Experiment  after  experiment 
is  reported  and  assay^;  tech¬ 
nique  after  technique;  opinion 
after  opinion.  A  full  page  of 
pictures  used  effectively  as  an 
editorial,  for  instance,  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Forrest  Seymour  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  at  the  recent  Colorado 
convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Journalism  Teach¬ 
ers.  The  device — for  occasional 
use,  not  more  than  once  in  sev¬ 
eral  months  —  had  previously 
been  advocated  by  W.  W.  Way- 
mack,  Pulitzer  prize  editor  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  1946.  Waldrop 
quotes  him: 


“Much  can  be  done  without 
loss  of  ‘dignity’  to  increase  the 
appeal  of  editorial  pages  and  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  a  larger  part  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  by  ingenuity  and  uncon¬ 
ventionality.  What  is  wrong — 
really  wrong — with  an  editorial 
done  entirely  with  a  series  of 
pictures,  carrying  only  enough 
type  to  clarify  and  to  make  the 
point?" 

It  is  a  perilous  business,  of 
course,  this  dressing  up  of  an 
editorial  page,  this  exciting  of 
more  reader  reaction  without 
loss  of  dignity.  Editorials  must 
be  more  than  stodgy  gray  space 
between  spot  news  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Laura  Vitray  in 
“Pictorial  Journalism”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill)  reports  sensible 
ways  to  make  editorial  pages  as 
widely  attractive  as  any  other 
page.  Her  ideas  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed.  But  in  avoid¬ 
ing  stodginess,  editors  must 
avoid  too  the  impression  of 
meretricious  ornament,  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 

Waldrop  examines  this  trend 
toward  appeal.  Editorial  dress 
must  be  of  our  time  and  pleas¬ 
ing,  he  concludes,  but  in  good 
taste.  In  chapters  on  “Strange 
Mixtures  of  the  Poetic  and  the 
Practical,”  on  “Thinking  as  a 
Scientist  and  Writing  as  an  Ar¬ 
tist,”  and  on  “Accent  on  the 
Affirmative,”  he  discusses  read¬ 
er-interest  techniques.  Part  of 
it  is  the  best  thought  of  editors 
on  the  subject;  part  of  it  Wal¬ 
drop’s  own  mediator’s  evalua¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  counsel  is 
toward  substance  —  toward 
thinking  as  a  scientist  and  writ¬ 
ing  as  an  artist. 

An  editorial  is  informed  but 
brilliant  table  talk  of  publica¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  an  hour-and-a- 
half  lecture.  This  book  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Waldrop  of  the  College 
of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  is  itself  the  adroit 
presentation  of  meticulous  facts 
and  opinion  on  his  subject,  at¬ 
tractively  written,  that  he  set? 
forth  as  the  editorial  ideal. 

His  caution  toward  dress-up 
that  goes  gaudy  on  a  page  re¬ 
calls  the  workmanlike  lead  ar) 
experienced  re  -  write  man 
watched  torn  up  by  a  one-word- 
paragraph  obsessed  city  editor 
The  CE  re-wrote  the  re-write 
this  way ; 

Grit! 

Grit! 

Grit! 

That's  what  Elevator  Opera¬ 
tor  Johnnie  Doe  displayed  to¬ 
day  when  he  allow^  his  leg 
to  be  amputated  when  his  eleva¬ 
tor.  etc.  .  .  . 

And  the  re-write  man  turned 
to  his  typewriter  and  composed 
this  for  his  city  editor: 

Quit! 

Quit! 

Quit! 

That’s  what  Re-write  Man 
George  Brown  did  this  after¬ 
noon  when,  etc.  .  .  . 

Roy  Roberts  of  K.  C.  Star 
On  Good  Newspaper  Writing 
THROUGHOUT  Professor  Wal¬ 
drop's  book,  quoted  editorials 
reveal  such  well  -  furnished 
minds,  and  counsel  from  distin¬ 
guished  editors  so  urges  the 
continual  reading  of  books,  that 


this  seems  an  appropriate  place 
to  publish  a  provocative  para¬ 
graph  written  recently  to  this 
reviewer  by  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

“You  don’t  have  to  publish  a 
New  York  Times  or  a  Chicago 
Tribune  to  have  a  well-written 
newspaper.  In  fact,  with  no 
reflections  on  the  metropolitan 
press,  it  is  my  personal  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  best  writing  to¬ 
day  is  being  done  on  the  smaller- 
town  papers.  Accuracy  just 
isn’t  enough.  The  story  can  be 
stodgy  or  brilliant.  On  the  Star 
we  hammer  away  more  on  writ¬ 
ing  than  we  do  on  getting 
scoops.  One  of  my  youngest 
men  wrote  material  from  the 
national  convention  that  I  did- 
not  see  equalled  anywhere  in 
the  country,  and  certainly  not 
in  the  news  magazines.  .  .  . 

Good  Writing  Everywhere 

“Good  writing  isn’t  geogra¬ 
phical.  You  can  find  it  spotted 
here  and  there  throughout  the 
country  with  an  amazing  lot  of 
it  in  the  South  right  now.  It 
doesn’t  come  as  a  happen-so. 
Read,  read,  read  is  my  advice 
to  young  reporters.  Read  the 
classics.  Read  the  moderns,  and, 
above  all,  read  as  much  as  you 
possibly  can  of  science,  history 
and  the  technologies  so  you 
have  a  broad,  basic  knowledge. 
An  individual  style  will  come — 
not  artificial,  but  genuine — that 
soon  will  make  your  copy  stand 
out  above  ordinary  day’s  run. 

“A  good  newspaper  man  does¬ 
n’t  have  time  to  read?  Bosh! 
A  good  newspaper  man  always 
has  time  to  read,  and  he  can  do 
it  in  a  small  town  as  well  as 
in  a  city.  It  is  the  way  to  lift 
a  newspaper,  and  it  is  the  way 
to  lift  an  individual’s  style  out 
of  the  rut  of  too  much  standardi¬ 
zation.” 

Right  after  V-J  Day,  Roy 
Roberts  began  to  preach  that 
with  good  newspaper  men  com¬ 
ing  back  from  the  armed  forces 
and  with  time  to  write  and  edit 
carefully,  the  day  was  here  to 
toss  sloppiness  out  of  editorial 
windows  and  to  proceed  to  bet¬ 
ter  writing,  better  thinking  in 
the  press. 

■ 

Miomi  Daily  News 
Adds  Latin  Section 

Miami  —  The  Miami  Daily 
News  has  inaugurated  a  Latin 
section  as  a  feature  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  paper.  The  section  consists 
of  two  standard  size  news  pages 
printed  entirely  in  Spanish — in¬ 
cluding  advertising. 

The  reading  matter  is  devoted 
principally  to  news  of  Latin- 
America.  This  includes  a  week¬ 
ly  letter  from  Havana  by 
“Tano”  Gomez,  an  accredited 
correspondent  assigned  to  the 
presidential  palace.  Blanca  Es¬ 
trella — radio  commentator  and 
instructor  of  elementary  Span¬ 
ish  on  WIOD — the  Daily  News 
radio  station — writes  a  social 
column  and  serves  as  Liatin  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor. 

The  section  is  used  widely 
for  reference  among  the  num¬ 
erous  English-Spanish  classes 
which  are  conducted  in  Miami, 
as  well  as  by  the  language 
classes  in  the  high  schools  and 
the  University  of  Miami. 
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Dual  Program  on  FM 
Gives  FAX  Big  Push 

By  Harold  P.  Brown 


CHICAGO  —  While  newspaper 

controllers  were  worrying 
about  the  rising  costs  of  pub¬ 
lication,  publishers  and  editors 
attending  another  convention 
here  this  week  were  told  about 
a  “revolution  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing"  to  cut  costs  by  a  wide 
margin. 

The  second  convention  was 
that  of  the  Frequency  Modula¬ 
tion  Association.  Two  ma¬ 
chines  were  set  up  before  the 
delegates  which  brought  from 
a  distance  of  10  miles  pages 
of  the  Chicago  Herald- American 
on  a  strip  of  paper  with  the 
latest  news  headlines  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  pages  were  SVi  x 
12V^  inches  with  clear  printing 
of  type  and  half-tones. 

And  while  this  machine  un¬ 
reeled  the  newspaper  pages,  it 
was  simultaneously  issuing  a  vo¬ 
cal  broadcast  of  the  news  on  the 
same  channel.  Neither  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  other.  The  dials 
operated  from  the  same  panel. 

Improvement  by  Hogan 

( A  week  ago,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  WFIL-FM  gave  the 
first  public  demonstration  of  the 
new  multiplexing  system  de¬ 
vised  by  Radio  Inventions,  Inc., 
of  which  Dr.  John  V.  L.  Hogan 
U  president.  A  special  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  transmitter  made 
possible  the  simultaneous  broad¬ 
cast  of  printed  material  and 
aural  programs,  either  voice  or 
music,  without  degradation  of 
the  high  fidelity  of  frequency 
modulation. 

(This  new  multiplexing  proc¬ 
ess.  put  into  operation  much 
sooner  than  the  FCC  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  opened  up  a  whole 
new  realm  of  programming  for 
FM  stations.  Dr.  Hogan  said. 
For  example,  a  housewife  could 
be  spared  the  chore  of  jotting 
down  a  recipe  as  given  on  a 
food  program:  or  a  lesson  in  a 
foreign  language  or  higher 
mathematics  could  be  illustrat¬ 
ed  simultaneously. 

( A  highpowered  promotion 
effort  in  behalf  of  facsimile 
broadcasting  was  in  store.  This 
phase  was  being  masterminded 
by  the  Smith  Davis  Corp.,  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper-radio  brokerage 
in  the  country.) 

Receivers  Rented  Out 

The  Chicago  demonstration 
was  impressive.  Many  of  the 
FM  broadcasters  are  affiliated 
with  newspapers.  They  listened 
to  young  and  enthusiastic  Tim¬ 
othy  J.  Sullivan,  facsimile  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

The  receiver,  an  attractive 
model  in  a  mahogany  console, 
sells  for  about  $685.  This  is  a 
custom-built  job.  A  production¬ 
line  model  would  cost  about 
$450. 

“The  Herald  is  not  waiting  for 
people  to  buy  the  sets  to  get  our 
readers.”  Sullivan  said.  “We  are 
buying  them  and  placing  them 
where  audiences  see  them.  We 
rent  them  out  at  $85  a  month. 
So  far  we  have  used  only  six 


such  receivers  but  we  now  have 
40  more  ready  to  install. 

“Last  July,”  Sullivan  said, 
“the  FCC  gave  us  the  golden 
kiss  that  permits  us  to  go  com¬ 
mercial.  We  can  and  will  sell 
advertising  as  it  appears  in  the 
paper.  Our  tests  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  advertising  will 
hold  the  eye.  It  is  tangible  and 
can  be  seen  and  studi^  by  the 
viewer.” 

Sullivan  was  particularly  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  speedy  re¬ 
lease  of  the  news  through  fac¬ 
simile  transmission.  He  men¬ 
tioned  several  examples.  One 
told  of  the  finish  of  a  horse 
race  “before  the  jockey  was  out 
of  the  saddle.”  The  Florida 
hurricane  story  was  going  out 
through  the  receivers  while  it 
was  in  progress.  A  map  showed 
its  movement  from  hour  to 
hour. 

“When  the  Kasenkina  story 
broke  in  New  York,”  he  said, 
“we  were  publishing  the  AP 
takes  as  they  came  over  the 
wire.  Within  two  hours  and  15 
minute  after  she  had  jumped 
from  the  Russian  consulate  win¬ 
dow  we  had  the  complete  story 
delivered,  including  seven  pic¬ 
tures.  We  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  engraving.  A  wet  glossy 
print  direct  from  the  photo  lab¬ 
oratory  can  go  directly  into  our 
transmitter.” 

$25,000  for  Studio 

Sullivan  said  a  studio  set-up 
for  the  production  of  facsimile 
could  be  installed  for  about  $25.- 
000.  Others  at  the  convention 
thought  it  could  be  done  for 
less. 

Elliott  Crooks,  vicepresident 
of  Radio  Inventions,  Inc.,  told 
of  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
who  plans  to  set  up  his  own 
newspaper.  He  lives  in  a  city 
of  85.000.  This  man  estimates 
that  his  special  installations  for 
a  local  newspaper  with  17  re¬ 
ceivers  will  cost  about  $20,825. 

“I  think  he  has  a  more  than 
adequate  set-up  for  that  figure,” 
Crooks  said.  “He  plans  to  have 


INSTALLATION  ^ 


They  heve  had  •  66-year  mx-  B 
perience  In  tble  hlfrhly  epeclal-  B 
ised  field.  Add  to  them  and  B 
their  eervloee — epeed,  country-  B 
wide  modem  -  track  fleota.  a  fl 
hure  machine  ahop  and  a  t4-  B 
hour  emerrency  “call.”  And —  B 
the  enthUBiaatio  teetlmonlale  of  M 
pleased  plants  | 
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two  scanners  at  the  station  and 
provide  17  reproduction  units. 
One  receiver  will  serve  as  a 
check  for  the  operating  staff, 
another  will  go  in  the  station 
window  and  the  others  will  be 
scattered  over  the  city  in  banks, 
stores,  at  a  college  campus,  in 
restaurants  and  two  in  taverns. 

“His  operating  staff  will  in¬ 
clude  an  editor,  assistant  editor, 
a  make-up  and  lay-out  editor, 
staff  photographer,  three  typists, 
a  girl  scanning  operator  and 
two  maintenance  engineers.  This 
payroll  added  to  costs  for  wire 
service  and  incidentals  will 
bring  a  total  estimated  expense 
of  $1,035  a  week.  He  believes 
he  can  sell  four  quarter-page 
ads  that  will  produce  $1,800. 
Rental  for  receivers  will  bring 
in  another  $60,  according  to  his 
plan.” 

Albert  Zugsmith,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Smith-Davis  Corp., 
said.  “FAX  (facsimile)  will  rev¬ 
olutionize  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  Publishers  should  get 
aboard  now.  I  say  that  as  a 
newspaper  man  and  a  former 
newspaper  publisher.  To  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  in  a  market 
community  of  125,000  it  costs 
$4,000  a  week.  FAX  can  reduce 
that  cost  to  one-tenth  or  $400. 
FAX  will  equalize  the  intoler¬ 
able  costs  that  continue  to 
mount.” 

Other  Developments  in  FM 

Busriders  in  Cincinnati  have 
music  while  they  ride,  along 
with  suggestions  on  things  to 
buy  when  they  get  where  they 
are  going.  This  was  explained 
by  Hulburt  Taft,  Jr.,  who  told 
the  delegates  how  FM  paid  off 
to  his  company.  Transit  Radio, 
Inc. 

“Storecasting”  is  another  new 
word  in  the  radio  lexicon.  Stan¬ 
ley  Joseloff,  president  of  the 
Storecast  Corp.  of  America,  New 
York,  told  how  his  company 
had  started  in  by  using  tele¬ 
phone  lines  with  programs  and 
ads  to  stores  in  Hartford.  Conn. 
A  large  chain  of  food  stores  will 
get  middle-of-the-road  programs 
— “not  too  jazzy  and  not  not  too 
long-haired”  —  and  the  ladies 
shopping  who  hesitate  to  make 
up  their  minds  just  what  prod¬ 
uct  or  brand  they  want  to  buy 
will  be  gently  reminded  by  sug¬ 
gestions  emanating  from  under 
the  merchandise  shelves  and 
other  concealed  places,  he  said. 


Kenneth  Godfrey,  director  of 
media  for  the  AAA  A,  sang  the 
blue  note  for  the  FMers.  He 
read  an  exhaustive  report  on  a 
survey  he  had  made  among  76 
advertising  agencies.  He  said 
the  combined  billing  would  run 
around  $500,000,000.  Only  three 
said  they  were  buying  FM  time. 
Four  contemplated  buying  time 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Eight 
said  they  had  bought  time  with¬ 
in  the  past  year  and  five  of 
these  do  not  plan  to  buy  more. 

Replies  from  25  agencies  as 
to  why  they  were  not  consider¬ 
ing  FM  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  indicated  the  belief  that 
audiences  were  too  limited  and 
that  FM  merely  duplicated  AM. 

Another  complaint  by  the 
agencies  was  that  FM  salesmen 
did  not  call  on  them  and  that 
when  they  did  call  and  told 
their  story  it  was  not  a  story 
that  told  the  kind  of  “facts”  in 
which  an  agency  is  interested. 

Lee  McCanne,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Stromberg-Carlson  Co.,  said 
1949  would  be  the  "Big  Year” 
for  the  production  of  FM  sets. 

Throughout  the  three-day  con¬ 
vention  there  flared  up  refer¬ 
ences  to  an  alleged  “coiijse.”  It 
has  been  predicted  this  would 
be  the  second  and  last  conven¬ 
tion  of  FMA.  Nevertheless,  new 
officers  were  elected  and  the 
new  president,  William  E.  Ware, 
of  KFMX,  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
declared: 

“You  came  in  here  with  heads 
bludgeoned  but  you  will  march 
out  of  here  beating  your  breasts 
and  giving  the  Tarzan  yell.” 


NOTICE 

i  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LINOTYPE 
'  INSTRUCTION  at  the  factory, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5, 

I  New  York,  is  the  only  school 
I  operated  by  Mergenthaler 
1  Linotype  Company.  No  other 
I  school,  regardless  of  name  or 
'  location,  is  connected  directly 
I  or  indirectly  with  the  Com¬ 
pany.  .  .  .  For  information  of 
'  the  courses  offered,  address 
I  the  registrar. 


MOVING? 

^n^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
**  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  youx 
renewal  due-date  on  the  jA^kf^ess  section  of  your  wrapper. 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

IM  lf47 

Beacon  Jouraal-e. . .  1,765,443  1,390,996 

(Beacon  Journal-S. .  493,684  399,687 

Grand  Total .  2,299,127  1,790,683 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickbker  Ne«rs^.  1,049,001  971,714 

Times  Union-m _  767,290  723,631 

♦Times  Union-S _  499,770  405,791 

Grand  ToUI .  2,268,021  2,101,136 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  609,291  339,009 

Jpumal-S .  182,443  123,692 

Tribune-e .  609,473  322,919 

Grand  ToUl .  1,393,207  789,976 

ATLANTA,  CA. 

Constitution-m .  900,797  923,419 

*Constitution-S _  699,601  647,779 

Joumal-e .  1,303,186  1,142,110 

tJoumal-S .  741,939  596,579 

Grand  Total .  3,601,523  3,309,883 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

♦American-S .  495,600  429,433 

tXews-Post^ .  989,055  987,127 

Sun-m .  964,802  940,931 

Sun-e .  1,595,306  1,944,605 

Sun-S .  945,426  847,657 

Grand  ToUI .  4,990,189  4,749,753 

BAYONNE 

Times-e .  295,607  303,609 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,024,430  Not  Avail. 

Sun-m .  349,848  Not  Avail. 

Grand  ToUI .  1 ,374,278  Not  Avail. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Ase-Herald-m .  764,324  735,408 

Newrs-e .  1,175,002  1,044,779 

fNews  &  A^e- 

Herald-S .  835,390  619,861 

Post-e .  961,971  663,112 


August  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Grand  ToUI . 

BOSTON, 

American-e . 

Record-m . 

•Advertiser-S . 

Globe-e . 

Globe-in . 

Gkrfje-S . 

Herald-m . 

tHerald-S . 

Traveler-e . 

Post-m . 

jPost-S . 


3,336,687 
,  MASS. 
400,897 
435,453 

300.988 

953.988 
707,225 
746,732 
781,742 
835,257 

1,263,874 

577,383 

354,4.57 


417.260 
446,376 

311.261 
931, .503 
691,730 
672,019 
866,454 
773,609 

1,262,7.37 

620,356 

301,725 


Grand  ToUI .  7,357,956  7,295,a30 

_  Notb:  Glol)e  (e)  sold  only  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  either  morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Herabl  or  Sunday  Herald. 
American  (el  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Record  or  Sunday  .\dver- 
tiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m. .  711,463  610,879 

♦Courier  lixpress-S .  696,251  450,188 

News-e .  1,.566,162  1,295,653 

Grand  Total .  2,973,876  2,356,720 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (.See  note)..  858,516  801,193 

Noth:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold 
in  c^bination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Courier  (e),  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  1,931,431  1,757,213 

Tribune-S .  1,311, .348  1,199,094 

t Daily  News-e  ....  1.373,677  1,205,017 

Herald-.\merican-e..  887,868  779,269 

♦Herald-American-S  488,458  429,041 

Sun  &  Times-d .  900,806  . 

ISun  &  Times-S. . . .  319,530  . 

Times-e .  679,287 

Times-S .  244, .596 

Sun-m .  538,047 

Sun-S .  227,389 

Grand  ToUl .  7,213,118  7,058,953 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  858,173  822,263 

tEnquirer-S .  9.34,086  7.36,882 

Post-e .  1,164,226  995,798 

Times-Star-e .  1,208,261  1,086,041 

Grand  ToUl .  4,164,746  3,640,984 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,156,725  962,084 

♦tPlain  Dealer-S .  .  1,190.886  772,821 

News-e .  687,903  678,164 

Press-e .  1,650.438  1,523,013 

Grand  ToUI .  4,685,952  3,936,082 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,243,995  977,054 

Dispatch-S .  8.38,079  554,649 

Citizen-e .  572,806  626,931 

CiUzen-S .  276,533  276,046 

Ohio  SUte  Jour.-m .  477,181  512,193 

SUr-w .  55,296  81.769 

Grand  Total .  3,463.890  3,028,642 
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News-ra . 

tNews-S . 

Times-Herald-e .  .  .  . 
Times-Herald-S .  . . . 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
1948 


inaa  laa? 

1,478,251  1,432,213 
732,943  755,608 

1,767,858  1,716,377 
715,332  710,396 


Grand  Total .  4,694,.384  4,614,594 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  993,712  1,054,739 

Herald-e .  1,4.36,066  1,532,016 

News-e .  1,506,166  1,535,752 

News-S .  388,422  315,662 

Grand  Total .  4,324,366  4,438,169 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  624,299  459,321 

(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  234,554  191,784 

Post-e .  1,.323.800  992,907 

Post-S .  505,611  443,062 

Grand  Total .  2,687,964  2,087,074 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  566,924  557,674 

Tribune-e .  757,117  649,526 

tRegister-S .  547.269  519,748 

Grand  Total .  1,871,310  1,726,948 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  932,482  898,606 

(FreePress-S .  395,793  369,318 

News-e .  1,711,571  1,613,213 

tNews-S .  1,010,769  868,691 

Times-e .  971,496  947,239 

♦Times-S .  479,097  452,144 

Grand  Total .  5,.’i01,208  5,149,211 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  786,221  714,140 

News-Tribune-m .  .  .  469,802  466,095 

News-Tribune-S _  485,606  416,943 

Grand  Total .  1,741,629  1,597,178 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  680,904  662,216 

(Times-S .  332,856  251,191 

Herald-Post-e .  776,096  721,541 

Grand  Total .  1,789,856  1,634,948 

ER  IE  PA. 

Dispa tch-Herald-d.  ’  674.023  591,467 

(Dispatch-Herald-S.  378,931  240,493 

Times-e .  1,106,904  959,642 

Grand  Total  .  2,159,858  1,791,602 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,006,203  912,587 

Press-e .  1,017,984  882,776 

Courier  &  Press-S .  .  455.264  349,780 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,479,451  2,145,143 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  .  740,449  662,232 

(Journal  Gazette-S.  590..529  501,310 

News  Sentinel-e _  1,145,728  1,141,240 

Grand  Total  2,476,706  2,304,782 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Star-T elegram-m  . 
Star-Telegram-e. . . 
Star-Telegram-S. . . 
Press-e . 


496,514  440,830 

1.094.761  781,357 

488,245  396,407 

790.963  820,064 


Grand  Total .  2,870,483  2,438,658 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  954,189  .546..523 

Bee-S .  4.34,404  274,556 

Grand  Total .  1,388,593  821,079 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,249,285  1,209,809 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  583,884  538,553 

Notr  :  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
*’ith  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Post  Star  (m),  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Pafriot-m .  976,010  834,046 

Telegraph-e .  6.30,653 

Grand  Total .  976,010  1,464,699 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m).  Harris- 
burgh  Telegraph  suspended  publication. 
Last  issue  Mar.  27,  1948. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  54.3,979  541,113 

Courant-S .  467,794  392,290 

Times-e .  1,312,065  1,122,504 

Grand  Total .  •2,323,838  2,0.55,907 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e .  536,741  562,330 

Newsday-e  (Suffolk 

EdiUon) .  585,780  Not  Avail. 

Newday-e  (Nassau 

Edition) .  1,004,014  823,478 

Grand  Total .  2,126,535  1,385,808 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. . .  475,299  433,598 


Chronicle-S. 

Post-m . 

(Post-S . 

Press-e . 


Exarainer-m . 

♦Examiner-S . 

Times-m . 

tTimes-S . 

Herald-Express-e . . . 
News-d . 


1,450,396  940,839 

8)6,430  622,811 

1.714..524  600,083 

861,834  468,889 

1,192,555  1,093,469 
776,118  686,629 


Grand  Total .  6,831,857  4,412,720 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Jouraal-m. .  948,044  878,885 

Courier  Joumal-S.. .  665,770  5.59,060 

Times-e .  1,143,679  1,050,604 

Grand  Total .  2,757,493  2,488,549 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note) .  596,845  577,031 

New  Hampshire 

News-S .  163,156  . 

Grand  Total .  760.001  577,031 

Notr:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and 
Leader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  e<lition,  llnion  (in),  only  is  shown. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  .\ppeal-m  1,182, .50.3  1,000,757 
tCommerc’l  .\ppeal-S  724,481  5.58,610 

Press-Scimitar-e. . . .  853,448  706,215 

Grand  ToUl .  2T60,4.32  2,265,582 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m .  1,627,6.57  1,470,854 

•Heral<l-S .  753,469  685,6.57 

News-e .  922,147  917,932 

News-S .  298,169  3'25,161 

Grand  Total .  3,601,442  3,399,604 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m .  720,193  590,376 

♦Sentinel-S .  480,.330  366.352 

Joumal-e .  1,800,181  1,. 594 ,993 

tJouraal-S .  1,053,769  769.593 

Grand  Total .  4,054,473  3,321,314 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  983,453  851,565 

SUr-e .  1,475,.526  1..328.509 

tTribune-S .  957,394  747,432 

Times-e .  .  301,394 

Grand  ToUI .  3,416,373  3,228,900 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  675,368  468,117 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

SUr-e .  1,. 305,044  1,168,5.32 

SUndard-S .  99,494  106,144 

Gazette-m .  556,821  528,211 

LaPresse-e .  1,223,669  1,256,066 

La  Patrie-e .  167,426  177,819 

U  Patrie-S .  191,385  204,300 

Herald-e .  208,703  174,202 

Grand  ToUl .  3,752.542  3,615,274 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  638,061  644,214 

Star-m .  619,036  638,090 

Star-S .  229,909  222,599 

Grand  ToUl .  1,487,006  1,504,903 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,008,041  839,148 

Tennessean-m .  1,007,648  868,981 

Tennessean-S .  620,838  524,532 

••  -  - 

B  Grand  ToUI .  2,636,527  2,232,661 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

1948  1947 

Chronicle-e .  1,837,155  1,482,359 


853,057  715,305 

1,304,763  1,096,769 
661,057  577 ,.336 

820,440  826,539 


Grand  Total .  5,476,472  4,698,308 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e .  1,439,464  1,345,.341 

Star-m .  1,447,276  1,272,354 

t.SUr-S .  814,598  714,911 

Times-e .  868,326  976,994 

Grand  Total .  4,569,664  4,309,600 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m .  .  .  .  1,029,332  1,022,811 

(Times  Union-S _  392,007  .350,887 

Journal-e .  863,911  841,870 

Grand  Total .  2,285,250  2,215,568 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Jouraal-e. ..  .  547,846  513,104 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (.See  note)..  1,035,968  947,245 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m .  555,906  560,061 

Jouraal-S .  314,197  285,779 

News-Sentinel-e _  748,789  661,697 

News-Sentinel-S. . . .  325,512  300,035 

Grand  Total .  1,044,404  1,807,672 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1948 

1947 

Call-S  . 

SUr-Ledger-Daily .  . 

578,787 

545,460 

(Star-Ledger-S . 

247,242 

228,708 

News-e . 

1,608,509 

1.142,973 

News-S . 

315,111 

298,187 

Grand  Total . 

2,749,649 

2.215.328 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. . 

311,102 

336,783 

Register-e . 

973,497 

896,005 

Register-S . 

236,930 

218,944 

Grand  Total . 

1,521,529 

1.451.732 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m . . 

1,534,192 

1.490,671 

Times-Picayune  8: 

States>S . 

982,150 

862,721 

Item-e . 

977,999 

968  135 

.SUtes-e . 

973,343 

985,630 

Grand  ToUI . 

4,467,684 

4,307,157 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m . 

1,163,965 

1,150.364 

Times-S . 

1,373,275 

1, 134,606 

Herald  Tribune-m . . 

678,169 

686,965 

tHerald  Tribune-S,. 

867,643 

807,617 

^Xews-m . 

1.319,494 

1.274,165 

#News-S . 

976,517 

846,878 

Mirror-m . 

402,865 

374,788 

Mirror-S . 

247,153 

222,377 

Journal  American-e. 

797,738 

746,547 

♦Journal  American-S 

438,742 

395,954 

Post  Home  News-e . 

748,055 

589,111 

Post  Home  News-S. 

125,554 

Sun-e . 

663,798 

732.473 

World  Telegram-e .  . 

771,508 

781,759 

Eagle-e . 

599,137 

538,878 

Eagle-S . 

244,038 

228,229 

PM-e . 

PM-S  . 

Grand  Total . 

11,417,651 

10,510,801 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N. 

Y. 

Gazette-e . 

967,269 

864,332 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e .... 

805,978 

1,044,896 

Tribune-e . 

1,291,128 

777,091 

Tri''une-S . 

578,811 

335,692 

Ctrand  Total . 

2.675,917 

2,157,679 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m . 

801,933 

757,196 

Oklahoman-S . 

502,309 

386,912 

Times-e . 

853, .540 

830,948 

Grand  Total . 

2.157,782 

1,975,056 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald  (See 

note) . 

867,824 

711,078 

World-Herald-S.  .  .  . 

.5.56,177 

402,781 

Grand  Total .  1,424.001  1,113,859 

Note:  World-Herald  sold  in  combinaion 
(m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one  edition  (e) 
is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e .  717, .571  699,150 

.Star-News-S .  .367,622  344,011 

Grand  Total  _  1,085,193  1.0(3,161 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  779,454  796,757 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  999,617  8.35,783 

Jouraal-.SUr-S.  .  .  449,927  .324,339 

SUr-m .  994,209  863,705 

Grand  Total  .  2,44.3,753  2,023,827 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Evening  Bulletin-e.  1,452,082  1,344,805 

♦tBulletin-S .  413,546  483,780 

Inquirer-m .  1.366,925  1,235,'296 

(Inquirer-S .  998,699  856,841 

News-e .  305,373  395,461 

Record-m .  .  . 

Record-S .  .  . 

Grand  Total .  4,.536,625  4,316,183 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post- Gazette-m ...  .  704,722  737,779 

Press-e .  1,328,273  1,266,480 

tPress-S .  703,983  597,400 

Sun-Telegraph-e  ...  860,006  872,216 

♦Sun-Telegraph-S. .  .  624,865  552,626 

Grand  Total .  4,221,849  4,026,501 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,218,.349  747,807 

♦Oregoiian-S .  666,3.32  498,749 

Jouraal-e .  1,126,140  837,086 

tjo  jnal-S .  406,850  487,589 

Grand  ToUl  3,417,671  2.571,231 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,264,832  1,024,731 

Joumal-m .  557,266  507,293 

Jouraal-S .  426,563  316,651 

Grand  ToUl .  2,248,661  1,848,675 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e. .  .  .504,988  532,046 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  note).. . .  827,M9  659,794 

Eagle-S .  186,203  209,.382 

Grand  ToUl .  1 ,014,042  869,176 

Note:  Eagle  fe)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle 
(e)  only  is  shown. 
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569,141 

1,073,248 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

1948  1947 

Ve»s  Uader-e  .  1,312,368  1,102,185 

Times-Dispatch-m  .  987,9.36  805,626 

Times-Dispatch-S  599,790  502,782 

r.rand  Total  2,900,094  2,410,593 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Tinws-tn  480,357  433,184 

Im-s-S .  296,783  229,096 

WM^S-Kews-e  .  507,216  471,549 

Grand  Total  .  1,284,356  1,133,829 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,173,007  1,106,401 

656,758  569,141 

Times-Union-e  1,154,783  1,073,248 

Grand  Total  2.984„'548  2,748,790 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Re«ister-Repul)lic-e  1,012,133  95.5,592 

Sto-m  .  655,893  729,747 

Starts .  380,625  341,120 

Grand  Total  ,  2.048,651  2,026,459 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat -m  651,435  603,216 

tGlobe-Democrat-S.  525,618  426,160 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  .  .  1,367,788  1,229,550 

Post-Dispatch-S  944,957  765,648 

Star-Times-e .  902,841  855,679 

Grand  Total  4.392,639  3,880.253 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  937,313  916,252 

SPioneer  Pres'^-S  .  87,3,482  67,5,125 

Dispatch-e .  1,115,898  1.059.750 

Grand  Total  .  2,926,693  2,651.127 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  480,921  5.33,428 

Union-S .  236, .54.3  265,943 

Bee-e .  1,. 37.3,512  687,844 

Grand  Total  2,090,976  1,487,215 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
Express-m  909,173  739,930 

Express-S, . .  670,094  3,56,827 

N'ea-s-e .  1,14,5,786  9.59,897 

Uuht-e .  1,08:?,286  1,005,378 

•Light-S .  521,4.36  431,118 

Grand  Total  4,329,775  3,493,150 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAl-IF. 

Vnion-m  943,509  922.977 

I'nion-S .  550,699  471,304 

Tribune-Sun-e  .  1,261,779  1,184,797 

joumal-e .  631,664  7.'5,461 


Chronicte-m 
tChronicle-S . 
Examiner-m 
•Examiner-S 
Call-Dulletin-e 


761,.V15 
5.50,270 
1 ,067,668 
778,500 
726,800 
<•41,647 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Herald- Joumal-e  1,38.3,544 
*iHerald  .Vmerican-S  738,80.3 
Post  SUndard-m  .  .  .598,816 

PostStandard-S.  .  497,775 

Grand  Total  3,218,938 

,  TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribuno-c  .  .  780,500 

Nens-Trilmn.-S  31.3,892 
Times-e .  448,.385 


1,274,718 

.531,402 

673,245 

.343,888 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

1948  1947 

Times-m .  518,430  498,396 

|Times-S .  647,893  467,232 

Blade-e .  1,480,507  1,181,699 

Grand  Total .  2,646,830  2,147,327 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m. . . .  854,707  856,014 

Telegram-e .  1,.341,696  1..342.616 

SUr-e .  1,598,770  1,365,975 

Star-w .  84,283  111,153 

Grand  Total .  3,879,456  3,675,758 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e .  .  .  912,471  795,045 

Times- .\dvertiser-S .  177,101  136,382 

Grand  Total .  1,089,572  931,427 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note)  .  .  ^2,346  805,736 

Noth:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e .  1,023,342  927,622 

World-m .  897,821  886,006 

World-S .  581,079  430,368 

Grand  Total .  2,502,242  2,243,996 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  461,326  475,533 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Obserx’er  Dispatch-e  812,776  Not  Avail. 
Observer  Dispatch-S  228,020  Not  Avail. 
Press-m .  859,127  Not  .\vail. 

Grand  Total .  1 .899,923  Not  Avail. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Advertising  Linage  Service 


Times-Herald-d  . 
•Times-I  lerald-S . 

News-e . 

Post-m . 

jPost-S . 

Star-e . 

fStar-S . 


1.0.50.597  1,113,013 
4.55,584  434,596 

765,314  751,423 

1,210,520  1,254,703 
.540,264  482,846 

1,707,221  1,.59.3,802 


1,261,779  1,184,797 
631,664  7.>t5,461 


Grand 'lotal  3,387,651  3,3.34,539 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Grand  Total  4,626,420  4,335,794 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaxette-m .  937,7.30  798,962 

Union  SUr-e .  779,221  709,368 

Grand  Total  .  1,716,951  1.508,330 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m .  498,800  563,764 

Scrantonian-S .  298,584  266.129 

Times-e .  818,693  827,642 

Grand  Total  1,616,077  1,657,535 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  832,189  894,795 

‘Post-Intelligencer-S  565,274  596,107 

Star-e .  1.55,125 

Times-e .  1,275,840  1,163,680 

Times-S .  503,317  461,730 

Grand  Total  3.176,620  .3,271,437 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Joumal-Tribune-e  690.065  564,752 

Joumal-S .  ,334,596  225,717 

Grand  Total  1,024,661  790,469 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  1,106,782  863,274 

Tribune-.S  435,374  319,391 

Grand  Total  1,542,156  1,182,665 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman-Review-m  598,890  615,725 

tSpokesman-Review-S  6.56,300  5.59,902 

Chronicle-e  .  894,178  888,320 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1948 

.  37,3,134 

.  249,281 

.  378,160 

.  148,899 


Grand  Total .  6,473,75.3  6.282.4.36 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-in  .  622,5.56  664,797 

Repitblican-S .  252,724  227,671 

Democrat-e .  .  . 

.\merican-e .  838,246  783,885 


1,676,353 

MACY 


Grand  Total  ...  1,713,526 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

CROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  214,271 
Mt.  Vernon  .\rgus-e  462,786 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e  .  584,129 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e .  249,720 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  .  .  .301,429 

Port  Chester  Item-e  491,712 

Tarrytown  News-e..  254,503 

Yonkers  HerabI 

Statesman-e .  499,241 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e .  6.30,340 


Grand  Total .  3,688,131  3,798,823 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e .  973,5.30  854,838 

Beacon-S .  669,260  590,243 

Eagle-m .  712,028  685,529 

Eagle-e .  796,097  713,390 

{Eagle-S .  420,115  328,306 

Grand  Total .  3,571,030  3,172,306 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  .301,509  297,173 

Telegram-m .  778.529  786,311 

Gazette  &  Post-e .  . .  896,49.3  824,963 

Grand  Total  1,976,531  1,908,447 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram-e .  1,070,598  892,249 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S .  439,178  381,944 

Grand  Total .  1,509,776  1,274,193 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 

WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  A  PARADE 

AUGUST,  1948 

♦".AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
58,754  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  31,127  lines  i»  included  in  the  Sun 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  .Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  .American,  Boston  .Adv'rtiser,  Chicago 
Herald-.American,  Detroit  Times,  Milwau- 
kM  Sentinel.  New  York  Journal- American. 
Pittsburgh  .Sun-Telegraph,  San  .Antonio 
Light,  Syracuse  HeraUl-.American,  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Heraltl. 

♦"AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
58,754  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

♦".AMlvRIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
69,  352  lines  in  the  Portland  flregonian. 

♦".AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
69,552  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY  Line 
age  31,  127  lines  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  San  P'rancisco  Examiner,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  47,032  lines  is 


AUGUSTA,  GA.  LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

1948  1947  1948  1947 

Chronicle-m .  37,3,134  356,300  Tribune-e  (See  note)  684,672  Not  .Avail. 

Chronicle-S .  249,281  196,163  Note;  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 

Herald-e .  378.160  364,083  with  Eagle  tm). 

Herald-S .  148,899  148,437  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

- -  Gazette-m .  914,016  847.566 

Grand  Total .  1,149,474  1,064,983  Gazette-S .  427,128  375,288 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA.  Democrat-e .  752,561  712,166 

‘elegraph-m  (See  Democrat-S .  321,004  229,^10 

note) .  292.760  307,350  -  - 

elegraph-S .  234,415  192,955  Grand  Total .  2.414,709  2,164,730 

- - -  LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 

Grand  Total .  527,175  500,305  Independent-m .  768,950  784.284 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina-  fndependent-S .  277,34.3  300,065 

ion  with  the  Sunset  News  (e).  Press  Telegram-e  ..  951,535  784,257 

CHARLESTOWN,  W.  VA.  Press  Telegram-S. . .  394,766  347.890 

lazette-m .  760,709  740,574  -  - 

lazette-S .  280,240  265,698  Grand  Total .  2,392,594  2,216,505 

lail-e .  717,049  667,914  LOWELL,  MASS. 

lail-S .  237,283  212,243  Sun-e .  546,723  Not  .Avail. 

-  -  Telegram-S .  126.358  Not  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,995,281  1,886,429  -  - 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  Grand  Total .  673,081  Not  .Avail. 

•bserver-m .  1,011,607  900,212  LYNN,  MASS. 

>bserver-S .  543,643  514,231  ftem-m .  425,486  Not  .Avail. 

Tews-e .  798,345  712,969  Telegrara-News-e. . .  354,049  Not  .Avail. 

-  -  Telegram-News-S. . .  127,873  Not  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  2,.3&3,595  2,127,412  -  - 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C.  Grand  Total .  907,408  Not  .Avail. 

tate-m .  54.5,067  485,487  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Ute-S .  331,632  247,902  Record-m .  452,945  438,370 

iecord-e .  566,167  589,521  Joumal-e .  260,256  252.727 

Grand  Total .  1,442,866  1,322,910  Grand  Total .  713,201  691.097 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J.  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

oumal-e .  788,924  730,668  In<lependent-m .  832,989  709,996 

EUGENE,  ORE.  Independent-S .  374,604  317,339 

Legister-Guard-e.  . .  812,237  606,879  Star-News-e .  714,032  697.267 

legister-Guard-S. . .  247,888  .77.721  Star-News-S .  366,941  344,128 

Grand  Total .  1.060,125  784,600  Grand  Total .  2,288,566  2,068,730 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Commonwealth  Re-  Call-m .  834,254  805,454 

porter-e .  532,441  476,319  News-e .  967,587  877,486 

HAMMOND,  IND.  - - 

"imes-e .  765,492  641,592  Grand  Total .  1.801,841  1,682,940 

'imes-S .  344,422  315,1,36  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

- - Joumal-e .  791,321  783.904 

Grand  Total .  1,109,914  956,728  Tiraes-m  .  673,868  658,564 

HAVERHILL,  MASS.  Times-S .  438,139  372.293 

)azette-e .  4.32,672  466,709  - - 

JACKSON,  MISS.  Grand  Total .  1,903,328  1,814,761 

Clarion-Le<lger-m. .  .  654,876  628.003  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

:iarion-Ledger-S  .  .  .366,7.30  ,3.36,182  Record-m .  667,580  Not  .Avail. 

)aily  News-e .  610,907  581,637  Times-Leader-e  .  .  .  .  924,960  Not  .Avail. 

)aily  News-S .  324,252  314,466  Independent-S .  246,839  Not  .Avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,956,765  1,860,288  Grand  Total .  1,839,379  Not  .Avail. 


Grand  Total .  1,149,474  1,064,983 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (See 

note) .  292.760  307,350 

Telegraph-S .  234,415  192,955 

Grand  Total .  527,175  500,305 

Noth:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  760,709  740,574 

Gazette-S .  280,240  265,698 

Mail-e .  717,049  667,914 

Mail-S .  237,283  212,243 

Grand  Total .  1,995,281  1,886,429 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,011,607  900,212 

Observer-S .  543,643  514,231 

News-e .  798,345  712,969 

Grand  Total .  2,.3&3,595  2,127,412 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m .  545,067  485,487 

SUte-S .  831,632  247,902 

Record-e .  566,167  589,521 

Grand  Total .  1,442,866  1,322,910 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

Joumal-e .  788,924  730,668 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e  .  . .  812,237  606,879 

Register-Guard-S. . .  247,888  .77.721 

Grand  Total .  1.060,125  784,600 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth  Re- 

porter-e .  532,441  476,319 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  765,492  641,592 

Times-S .  344,422  315,1,36 

Grand  Total .  1,109,914  956,728 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  4.32,672  466,709 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-I,e<lger-m. .  .  654,876  628.003 

Clarion-I.edger-S  .  .  .366,7.30  .3.36,182 

Daily  News-e .  610,907  581,637 

Daily  News-S .  324,252  314,466 


includetl  in  the  rigures  of  the  following  pa¬ 
pers:  .Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  .Sun, 
Birmingham  News  Sc  Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  DesMoines 
Register,  Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  New  York 
Herald-Tribune,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Washington  Star. 

t  "THLS  WEEK”  Linage  49,039  lines  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man  Review. 

t"THIS  WEEK”  Linage  40,297  lines  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

{"P.AR.ADE”  Linage  21,232  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston  Post, 
Chicago  Sun  &  Times.  Denver  Rocky  Mt. 
News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Pa.so  'Times, 
Erie  DispatchjFort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette, 
Jacksonville  Times  TTnion,  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Syracuse 
Herald  .American,  Toledo  Times,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator  Telegram. 

{  "PAR.ADE”  Linage  30,579  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

{  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  13,000  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

t  "SPLIT  RUN"  Linage  369,629  lines  in 
the  New  York  News  (m):  and  263,208  lines 
in  the  New  York  News  (S). 

Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1948  1947 

Times-m .  1,027,271  970,201 

Star-e .  1,080,.328  1,073,658 

Star-S .  837,013  759,845 

Grand  Total .  2,944,612  2,803,704 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Tiraes-e  611,023  525,469 

The  Capital  Times-S  303,604  232,897 

Wisconsin  State 

Joumal-e  .  618,765  546,315 

Wisconsin  State 

Journal  s  .  304,157  245,895 

Grand  Total _  1,837,549  1,550,577 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
Herald-Times-e  551,978  513,996 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard  Times-e. . .  704,634  668,178 

SUndard  Times-S  .  164,304  125,062 

Grand  Total .  868,938  793,240 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP.  TEX. 
Brownsville  Herald-e  254,002  262,066 

Brownsville  Herald-S  159,530  162,148 

Harlingen  Star-m. . .  302,736  306,390 

Harlingen  Star-S .. .  214,256  234,920 

Mc.Allen  Valley 

Monitor-e .  249,592  273,378 

Mc.Allen  Valley 

Monitor-S .  199,836  208,600 


- -  inceiiigencer. 

Grand  Total .  1..542,777  1,719,097  t  "THIS  WEEK”  Li 
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1948 

1947 

Enquirer  and  Vews-e 

833  ,.340 

650,468 

Enquirer  an<l  News-S 

264,169 

231,378 

Ctrand  Total . 

1,097,509 

881,846 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e . 

1,001,462 

894,544 

Democrat-e . 

6.34,158 

574,798 

Democrat-S . 

337,708 

269,794 

Grand  Total . 

1,973, .328 

1.739.136 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e . 

1,579,018 

1.202.602 

Monitor-S .  199,836  208,600 

Grand  Total .  1,. 379,952  1.447,502 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  819,238  746,116 

.Argus-e .  811,664  734,118 

Grand  Total .  1,6.30,902  1,480,234 

■ 

R.  M.  Gray  Elected 

Robert  M.  Gray,  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  &  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  ESSO  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the 

board  of  directors  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council.  He  will  serve 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
advertisers,  replacing  Paul  S. 
Ellison,  who  resigned  last  spring. 


At  election  of  officers  of  ABC  Publications  this  week  in  New  York.  Left  to  right:  Mario  Alves  of  Correio 
de  Manha.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Rodrigo  de  Llano  of  Excelsior,  Mexico,  D.  F.;  George  Djamgaroff,  ABC 
Publications,  Inc.;  Alvaro  Gomez  of  El  Siglo,  Bogot  a,  Colombia;  and  Harry  Wesley  Smith  of  El  Mundo, 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Latin  America 
Dailies  Launch 
Supplement 

Latin  American  publishers 
met  in  New  York  City  this  week 
to  launch  a  Sunday  magazine 
supplement  in  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese.  which  will  be  issued 
by  South  American  and  Central 
American  dailies. 

The  supplement,  Revista 
Semanal,  is  to  be  prepared  in 
New  York  by  ABC  Publications, 
Inc.,  with  which  the  Latin  pub¬ 
lishers  have  joined. 

On  the  board  of  directors  of 
ABC  are  five  members  from  five 
geographic  areas  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  five  active  officials  of 
the  ABC  Publications. 

From  each  of  the  geographic 
areas  in  Latin  America  will  be 
appointed  an  editor  to  come  to 
New  York  and  represent  his 
area  on  the  editorial  board. 

The  RevLsta  is  to  be  24  pages, 
with  eight  color  pages  being 
printed  in  New  York  and  the 
balance  being  printed  in  each 
of  the  geographic  areas. 

Negatives  representing  other 
pages  will  be  sent  from  New 
York  to  the  Latin  American 
publishers,  who  will  use  the  ro¬ 
togravure  printing  process. 

Directors  and  the  areas  they 
represent  are  Harry  Wesley 
Smith,  of  Buenos  Aires  El 
Mundo  (Argentine,  Chile,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay), 
Rodrigo  de  Llano,  of  Mexico 
( D.  F. )  Excelsior  ( Mexico,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua  and  Honduras), 
Alvaro  Gomez,  of  Bogota  (Co¬ 
lombia)  El  Siglo  (Colombia. 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and 
Panama),  Dr.  Paulo  Betten¬ 
court.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil) 
Correio  da  Manha  (Brazil),  and 
Dr.  Santiago  Claret,  of  Habana 
( Cuba )  Informacion  ( Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Dominican  Re¬ 
public). 

ABC  members  of  the  board 
are  George  Djamgaroff,  also 
president  of  ABC;  Harold  J.  T. 
Horan,  William  E.  Palmer,  Herb¬ 
ert  J.  C.  Henderson,  and  Jerome 
Gruhn,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Smith  is  chairman  of 
ABC’s  board,  and  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Llano  is  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Other  particiratinj?  publishers,  most 
of  whom  are  now  visiting  the  United 
States,  are  Mario  Carrasco.  La  Pas 
(Bolivia)  El  Diarto:  Dr.  Julio  Mes- 
quita.  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil)  O  F.stado  de 
Sao  Paulo;  Brenno  Caldas.  Porto  AL 
egre  (Brazil)  Correio  do  Pofo;  Ramon 
Cortez  Ponce.  Santiago  (CTiile)  La  Xa- 
cion;  Dr.  Laurcano  Gomez,  Bogota 
(Colombia)  El  Siglo:  Guillermo  Bor* 
rero  Olano,  Cali  (Colombia)  Diarto 
del  Pacifico:  \)r.  Ernesto  Gomez  Marti¬ 
nez,  Medellin  (Colombia)  El  Colom- 
biano;  Dr.  Otilio  Ulate,  San  Jose  (Costa 
Rica)  El  Diario  de  Costa  Rira:  Dr. 
Santiago  Claret,  Habana  (Cuba)  /n- 
forf¥%acio;  Stanley  Ross.  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo  (Dominican  Republic)  El  Carihe; 
Carlos  M'jntilla  Ortega.  Quito  (Ecuador) 
El  Contercio;  Dr.  N.  Viera  -\ltamirano, 
San  Salvador  (Salvador)  El  Diario  de 
Hoy;  Ramon  Blanco,  Guatemala  (Guate¬ 
mala)  El  Imparcial;  Dr.  Gabry  Rivas, 
Managua  (Nicaragua)  La  Suct^a 
Prensa;  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  Panama 
(Panama)  El  Panama  America;  Arturo 
Schaerer,  AsunHon  (Paraguay)  La 
Tribuna;  Dr.  Luis  Miro  Quesada.  Lima 
(Pera)  El  Comercio;  Dr.  Luis  Munoz 
Marin,  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Diaro 
de  Puerto  Rico;  and  Dr.  Luis  Teofilo 
Nunez.  Caracas  (Venezuela)  El  Uni¬ 
versal. 


Moore  Plans  Offset 
Daily  at  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Scotia,  N.  Y. — This  Mohawk 
Valley  community  of  12.000  will 
have  a  daily  morning  newspaper 
of  its  own  early  in  November 
when  the  Mohawk  Tribune  be¬ 
gins  publication.  The  owner  is 
Herbert  Moore,  founder  and 
president  of  Trans  Radio  Press 
Service,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Moore  said  the  new  paper 
will  be  published  by  offset  five 
mornings  a  week,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  It  will  be 
standard  in  size.  First  press  run 
is  expected  to  be  3,000  copies. 

Moore  will  come  here  and  di¬ 
rect  operation  of  the  paper 
with  James  Barrett,  chief  of  the 
Trans-Radio  Press  Radio  Bu¬ 
reau.  Thomas  O’Connor  of  Sche¬ 
nectady,  a  member  of  the  Union 
Star  advertising  department, 
has  joined  the  staff  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Robert  E.  L.  Moore,  brother 
of  the  owner,  has  been  in  Scotia 
making  arrangements. 

■ 

Spartanburg  Dailies 
Form  Goodfellows,  Inc. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Incorpo¬ 
ration  papers  are  being  filed  for 
Goodfellows,  Inc.,  Phil  Buch- 
heit,  publisher  of  Spartanburg 
Herald  Journal,  has  announced. 
It  will  be  an  eleemosynary  cor¬ 
poration  and  “from  time  to  time 
will  promote  events  and  shows, 
proceeds  from  which  will  be 
used  for  charitable  causes,” 
Buchheit  said. 

A  Dale  Carnegie  Public 
Speaking  Course,  limited  to  40 
persons  per  class  and  meetings 
each  week  for  17  weeks,  will  be 
Goodfellows’  first  community 
project. 

■ 

India  Paper  Mill 

Pran  Nath  Nair,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  National  Newsprint 
and  Paper  Mills  of  India,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Ebasco  Services,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  to  design  and  supervise 
construction  of  a  newsprint 
mill. 

The  $8,000,000  mill  will  util¬ 
ize  bamboo  and  salai  wood. 


One  Less  Paris  Paper 

PARIS  —  Paris  Presse  has 
purchased  its  afternoon  com¬ 
petitor,  L'Intransigeant,  and  is 
combining  the  two  as  Paris 
Presse  -  L'Intransigeant.  The 
managing  directors,  closely 
associated  with  G  enero  1 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  say  the 
paper  is  independent  and  not 
pro-Gaullist. 

Baylor  Is  Elected 
By  Chesapeake  AP 

Hagerstown,  Md.  —  General 
Manager  C.  Neill  Baylor,  of  the 
Hagerstown  Herald-Mail  Co., 
was  named  chairman  of  the 
Chesapeake  Association  of  the 
Associated  Press  at  the  annual 
meeting  Sept.  25  aboard  the 
state  yacht  Potomac.  The  mem¬ 
bers  were  the  guests  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  William  Preston  Lane,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Hagerstown 
Daily  Mail  and  Morning  Herald. 

At  Cambridge,  the  newspa¬ 
permen  were  guests  of  the 
Cambridge  Banner  and  Salis¬ 
bury  Times,  at  the  Cambridge 
Country  Club  and  Yacht  Club. 
Speakers  included  Baylor  and 
Ted  Smits,  general  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  AP. 

Arnold  Dasne,  publisher  of 
the  Cambridge  Banner,  was 
named  vicechairman,  and  Henry 
Decker,  managing  editor  of  the 
Frederick  Post,  was  named 
treasurer.  Baylor  succeeds 
Harry  Robinson,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Cumberland  Times. 
■ 

Jewish  Fire  Downs 
Two  British  Newsmen 

David  Woodford  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph,  and  John 
Nixon  of  British  Broadcasting 
Co.,  perished  in  an  Arab  plane, 
shot  down  by  an  Israeli  fighter 
plane.  Sept.  23. 

Jewish  authorities  at  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  explained  the  plane 
carrying  the  correspondents  was 
off  the  regular  Israel  commer¬ 
cial  airlines  and  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  signal  to  land. 


AP  Group  Changes 
Name,  Awards  Prizes 

New  Castle,  N.  H. — Name  of 
the  New  England  Associated 
Press  Members  and  Managing 
Editors  was  changed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Sept.  27  to 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association. 

Sevellon  Brown,  3rd,  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 
was  elected  chairman,  succeed¬ 
ing  J.  D.  Hartford  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Herald. 

Cash  prizes  were  awarded  for 
news-writing,  the  “firsts”  of  $25 
each  going  to  William  A.  Crouse. 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  and 
Leo  Sonderegger,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Bulletin,  in  the  feature 
class;  Richard  P.  Taffe,  Waltham  ■ 
(Mass.)  News  Tribune,  small  ' 
city  news;  and  Elias  A.  Me- 
Quaid,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

News,  big  city  news. 

Jack  Teehan,  Keene  (N.  H.) 
Sentinel,  walk^  off  with  “best 
in  show”  award  in  the  photo 
contest  for  his  bloodhound-and- 
lost  child  picture  which  has 
taken  several  national  awards. 
Other  first  prizes  in  photos  went 
to;  Gardner  Roberts,  Portland 
(Me.)  Express:  Murray  Shep¬ 
ard,  Portland  Sunday  Telegram; 
Frank  Curtin,  AP;  Aldo  Merusi.  , 
Rutland  (Vt. )  Herald,  and  Ted  ' 
Janes,  Burlington  (Vt. )  Free 
Press. 

■ 

Chambers'  Photo 
Wins  W.  Va.  Prize 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — William 
T.  Chambers  of  the  Huntington 
Publishing  Co.,  won  the  "best 
of  show”  award  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  West  Virginia 
Association  of  the  Associated  j 
Press  and  the  Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

Chambers’  newspaper,  the 
Huntington  Herald-Dispatch,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Charleston  Gazette 
plaque  and  he  got  a  gold  watch 
awarded  by  the  Chespeake  and 
Ohio  Railway.  , 

W.  R.  Keyser,  publisher  of 
the  Welch  Daily  News,  w^ 
elected  chairman  of  the  AP 
group,  succeeding  H.  R.  Pinck- 
ard,  Huntington  editor. 
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Newspaper  controllers  at  Chicago,  left  to  right:  Malcolm  F.  Cum¬ 
mings.  Boston  Globe;  A.  V.  Miller,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and 
William  R.  Little,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 


Controllers 

continued  from  page  5 


“Required  annual  redemptions 
and  payments  should  be  rela¬ 
tively  small  but  we  should  in¬ 
sist  on  the  option  to  increase 
these  reductions  if  conditions 
justify.  In  this  way  we  can 
soften  the  effects  of  a  recession 
when  it  comes.  If  replacements 
are  not  now  needed  but  it  Is 
anticipated  that  they  will  be 
necessary  within  a  reasonable 
time,  we  should  reflect  that 
capital  is  getting  tighter  and 
interest  rates  are  higher.” 

He  also  cal.ed  for  more  time¬ 
ly  records  being  furnished  to 
advertising  and  circulation  de 
partments  to  show  them  their 
respective  status  from  a  reve¬ 
nue  standpoint,  and  he  urged 
that  all  department  heads  be 
kept  constantly  informed  so  as 
to  help  to  control  expenses 
through  cooperative  effort. 

Discusses  Cost  Factors 

R.  A.  Fortmann,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  discussed  economic  prob¬ 
lems  facing  newspapers  plan¬ 
ning  plant  expansion  or  replace¬ 
ment,  pointing  out  the  end  pro¬ 
duct  should  be  a  “better  pack¬ 
age”  than  before,  a  newspaper 
more  interesting  and  salable. 

The  obvious  cost  factors  in¬ 
volved  would  be  the  recovery 
of  the  investment  through  de¬ 
preciation,  and  the  additional 
payrolls  necessary  to  operate 
the  additional  equipment,”  he 
said.  Cost  items  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Interest  payable  if  the 
equipment  is  purchased  with 
borrowed  capital. 

2.  Interest  lost  if  available 
working  capital  is  used. 

3.  Hidden  payroll  costs  to 
cover  state  unemployment  taxes, 
federal  social  security  taxes  and 
other  commitments. 

4.  Cost  of  additional  housing, 
if  required,  including  deprecia¬ 
tion  if  owned,  rental  if  leased, 
maintenance,  heating,  lighting, 
insurance,  taxes,  etc. 

5.  Increased  circulating  costs 
including  a  iarger  supervisory 
and  sales  staff  to  handle  the 
increased  volume. 

6.  Increased  newsprint  and 
other  raw  material  costs. 

7.  Increased  costs  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  for  increased 
personnel,  features,  syndicated 
materials. 

8.  Higher  press  service  costs 
and  ABC  costs  and  other  asso¬ 
ciation  costs  which  may  be  con¬ 
tingent  upon  circulation  volume 
or  circulation  or  advertising 
rates. 

9.  Higher  insurance  costs. 

10.  If  increased  expenses  are 
covered  by  increased  revenues 
the  remainder  is  subject  to  state 
and  federal  taxation. 

"The  Fifth  Element” 

Discussing  the  “Fifth  Ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Fourth  Estate,”  L. 
A.  Denny,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  advocated 
the  widespread  adoption  of 
standardized  and  mechanized 
operation  of  accounting  prac¬ 
tices  as  a  means  of  attaining 
more  direct  control  over  news¬ 
print  and  wage  costs. 


Larger  newspapers  could  pro¬ 
fitably  use  punched-card  ac¬ 
counting  records,  said  Denny, 
as  tabulating  procedures  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  systems  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  manual  operation.  This 
will  assure  simplification,  speed, 
broadened  and  improved  con¬ 
trol,  flexibility,  more  facts, 
prompt  and  accurate  records 
and  closer  executive  control. 

"If  accounting  is  to  fulfill  its 
destiny  as  an  important  fifth 
element  in  the  economies  of 
newspaper  publishing,”  he  said, 
"we  must  face  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  current 
financial  reports  are  adequate.” 

Mr.  Denny  recommended  sim¬ 
plification  of  terminology  and 
form,  and  in  addition,  develop¬ 
ment  of  graphic  charts,  which 
require  neither  mechanical  nor 
artistic  skill,  but  illustrate  fig¬ 
ures  more  emphatically  so  that 
comparisons,  trends  and  rela¬ 
tionships  become  more  evident. 

Eliminate  Collectors 

R.  E.  Johnson,  Houston 
<  Tex. )  Post,  to.d  how  the  Post 
had  eliminated  collectors,  work¬ 
ing  on  a  commission  basis,  and 
introduced  billing  of  transient 
advertising  by  mail,  using  the 
business  reply  envelope,  plus 
telephone  calls  from  the  office 
on  delinquent  accounts.  Several 
other  controllers  concurred  with 
Mr.  Johnson  s  recommendations, 
stating  their  papers  had  done 
away  with  collectors  and  were 
billing  by  mail. 

C.ark  A.  Renwick,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  warned  against  com¬ 
plicated  rate  structures  in  dis¬ 
cussing  a  controller’s  part  in 
determining  whether  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  circulation  or  advertising 
rates  should  be  increased. 

Joseph  G.  Terry,  Wolf  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  pointed  out  the 
growing  trend  toward  compari¬ 
sons  to  determine  relative  stand¬ 
ing  as  to  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  income,  production 
costs  and  cost  per  subscriber. 
As  to  page  costs,  he  advocated 
using  man  hours  worked  in¬ 
stead  of  dollars  in  determining 
relative  costs,  pointing  out  that 
premium  hours  work^  at  high¬ 
er  pay  is  one  of  the  “most  pro¬ 
voking”  incidents  in  a  news¬ 
paper’s  operation. 

Job  Evaluation  Report 

In  his  paper  on  “Job  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Evaluation,”  Mr. 
Miller  related  that  it  was  agreed 
to  assign  dollar  values  to  the 


groups  as  a  part  of  the  collec- 
t  i  V  e  bargaining  procedure 
While  direct  collective  wage 
bargaining  was  completely  re¬ 
moved  from  an  attempt  at 
"scientific  determination  of  the 
absolute  worth  of  each  job,”  it 
did  offer  a  “certain  rough  de¬ 
termination”  of  the  principle 
that  wage  rates  should  depend 
on  job  responsibilities. 

He  outlined  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  accrue  to  man¬ 
agement  from  such  a  study,  in¬ 
cluding  the  principle  "that  we 
should  pay  for  what  a  job  was 
worth,  not  what  somebody 
thought  it  was  worth,”  and 
“getting  down  on  paper  the 
exact  components  of  each  job 
enabled  us  to  achieve  this  end 
to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before." 

"Evaluation  gave  us  a  tool 
with  which  to  understand  our 
own  feeling,”  he  said,  “for  in¬ 
stance,  that  an  advertising  lin¬ 
age  clerk  and  a  bookkeeping 
machine  operator  are  of  equal 
value.  Evaluation  successfully 
brought  to  the  fore  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  salary  payments  ( at 
contract  levels )  are  made  for 
the  job,  not  for  the  individuals 
performing  the  job.” 

Covers  All  Jobs 

“Of  vital  importance  to  any 
evaluation  program,”  he  ad 
vised,  "is  the  keeping  of  a 
record  of  the  personnel  involved 
in  each  job.  This  record  should 
be  built  up,  for  it  is  vital  in 
computing  costs  as  changes  are 
made  in  the  employe  group¬ 
ings.” 

Harry  W.  Bowers,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  declared  that  job 
evaluation  as  done  by  the 
Times  has  accrued  benefits  to 
the  management.  A  show  of 
hands,  indicated  that  about 
eight  newspapers  have  made 
job  evaluation  studies. 

Another  show  of  hands  re 
vealed  that  about  20  controllers 
are  already  actively  taking  part 
in  labor  negotiations,  while  25 
others  are  furnishing  manage¬ 
ment  with  information  needed 
in  such  negotiations. 

Can  Aid  Management 

G.  Stewart  Phillips,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  declared  con¬ 
trollers  are  well  equipped  to 
contribute  vitally  to  better  labor 
relations  by  serving  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  on  disputes  involv¬ 
ing  interpretation  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  labor  contracts.  He  ad¬ 


vocated  adoption  of  a  simple 
system  of  reports  to  deal  with 
such  disputes,  including  com¬ 
plaints  and  grievances. 

Tax  Problems  Discussed 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  de¬ 
voted  to  tax  problems,  with 
Carl  T.  Koester,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  presenting 
some  of  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  field,  telling  the  manner  iii 
which  they  were  presented  to 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  decisions  reached. 

Robert  M.  Sherwood,  Detroit 
( Mich. )  News,  discussed  the 
valuation  of  newspaper  good¬ 
will  for  tax  purposes. 

Sherwood  said  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  average  earn¬ 
ings  for  a  representative  period 
of  five  to  10  years  was  the  chief 
factor  in  determination  of  news¬ 
paper  good-will  and  stock  val¬ 
ues;  and  that  the  cases  using 
circulation  figures  as  a  basis  of 
good-will  valuation  are  in  the 
minority. 

Mark  Ethridge.  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times  publisher,  was  the  ban¬ 
quet  speaker  Tuesday  evening, 
discussing  “America  As  A  World 
Power.” 

Expect  Printers  Back 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers.  told  of  the  Chicago  news¬ 
papers’  experience  in  publish¬ 
ing  by  the  varitype  process  dur¬ 
ing  the  10-month  strike  of  the 
printers. 

Walters  said  Chicago  publish¬ 
ers  expect  printers  back  so  they 
have  not  tried  to  perfect  perma¬ 
nent  production  methods,  “but 
inventive  genius  has  been 
turned  loose  that  will  shortly 
produce  real  competition  to  the 
printers  and  to  newspapermen 
which  produce  newspapers  by 
what  is  now  known  as  ‘hot 
type.’  ” 

"This  means  all  of  us  in  the 
newspaper  business  should  be 
thinking  of  expansion  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  instead  of  monojjoly 
and  restraint,”  he  concluded. 

Included  among  the  delegates 
were  a  half  dozen  women  con¬ 
trollers.  representing  both  large 
and  small  dailies. 


NAEA  to  Issue 
Research  Guide 

A  reference  guide  to  news¬ 
paper  research  methods  will  be 
published  for  its  members  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association,  according 
to  plans  recently  formulated  by 
the  organization’s  research  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  project  was  decided  upon 
at  a  “clinic”  of  the  committee 
in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  presided  over 
by  Russell  C.  Harris  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman. 

All  types  of  market  research 
now  being  turned  out  by  NAEA 
members  will  be  described  in 
the  pamphlet,  the  announcement 
said. 

Also  planned  is  a  paper  de¬ 
fining  the  terms  used  in  news¬ 
paper  research,  to  provide  clari¬ 
fication  and  an  area  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  terminology. 
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Tape  Mailer 
Is  Described 
To  Circulators 

Des  Moines,  la. — Added  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  circulation  men 
in  a  period  which  sees  higher 
production  costs  cutting  more 
deeply  into  profits  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  fall  meeting  here 
this  week 

CSCMA  carrier  promotion 
awards  were  presented  by 
Willis  Schulte  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis. )  Evening  News,  promo¬ 
tion  committee  chairman,  to 
Melvin  Kappler  of  the  Moline 
(Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch,  Michael  E. 
Moyer,  of  the  LePorte  (Ind. ) 
Herald-Argus.  and  James  G. 
Allio  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 

The  convention  also  extended 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  R.  E.  Mc- 
Lellan.  of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus  for  hLs  work  in  handling 
the  association's  bulletin  during 
the  year. 

William  Raubinger  of  Grand 
Rapids,  during  a  mailroom 
equipment  panel,  told  of  a  new 
process  in  Chicago  which  will 
reproduce  a  strip  list  without 
using  any  metal  plates. 

“The  names  and  addresses  for 
mailing.  "  he  said,  “are  taken 
directly  from  the  cards  in  a 
card  file  by  a  photo-facsimile 
scanning  process  and  reproduced 
on  a  strip  tape  for  use  in  a 
mailing  machine. 

“Test  runs  are  being  made 
and,  barring  unexpected  re¬ 
verses.  systems  of  several  pub¬ 
lications  with  combined  circu¬ 
lations  of  over  20,000,000  will 
be  thrown  out  very  shortly. 
The  system  has  not  yet  been 
tried  on  newspapers  but  the 
possibilities  are  very  great.” 

A.  R.  Fischer  of  Milwaukee 
Journal,  discussed  subscription 
price  increases.  He  said  that 
the  concensus  is  that  increases 
best  be  made  on  Sunday. 

Moyer  said  virtually  all  daily 
papers  in  the  Central  States 
have  raised  mail  subscriptions 
or  are  planning  to  do  so.  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  said  he 
felt  mail  rates  should  be  the 
same  as  carrier  rates. 

Ross  Groves,  of  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette,  said  his  paper  is  using 
taxicabs  for  some  of  its  dis¬ 
tribution  to  carriers  because 
costs  are  more  reasonable  than 
truck  operation. 

In  his  summary  of  roundtable 
discussions  among  circulation 
managers  representing  papers 
with  circulation  of  less  than 
15,000,  Miles  A.  Nelson,  of 
Wausau  Record  -  Herald,  said 
various  ideas  were  reported  on 
methods  of  seeking  out  subscrip¬ 
tion  prospects.  Among  these 
were  checkups  on  electric  meter 
listings  and  building  permits. 

Willard  Horsman,  Blooming¬ 
ton  I  111.  •  Pantograph  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sided 

The  Register  and  Tribune  was 
host  at  lunch,  and  Forrest  W. 
Seymour,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  these  newspapers, 
spoke  on  “Forces  at  Work  Be¬ 
hind  the  News  ’ 


OFF  TO  PARIS 

Douglas  Freeman,  Jt.,  son  of  the 
noted  Richmond  editor,  hands  up 
bundles  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  to  airline  agent  for  delivery 
in  Paris.  The  Post  sends  a  special 
U.N.  edition  daily. 

Britain's  Paper 
Outlook  Better, 
Cripps  Says 

Washington  —  The  newsprint 
supply  situation  in  Great  Britain 
is  “slightly  improved”  and  there 
is  hope  of  some  more  tonnage 
in  the  near  future.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  said  in  reply  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  amount  of  paper  being 
fed  to  British  newspaper  press¬ 
es  has  been  controlled  in  the 
past  largely  by  the  need  for 
United  States  dollars,  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  continues  largely  to 
exist  today.  Sir  Stafford  said. 

“We  would  like  to  have  more 
— much  more — but  we  simply 
cannot  afford  it,”  the  visiting 
statesman  lamented.  And  in  a 
facetious  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  production  of  British 
papers  of  few  pages,  he  added: 
“A  reading  of  the  British  news¬ 
papers,  on  a  comparative  basis 
with  your  own  in  the  United 
States,  is  hardly  a  burdensome 
task  today.” 

In  London,  F.  P.  Bishop,  man¬ 
ager  of  Newsprint  Supply  Co., 
said  the  permitted  total  imports 
from  Canada  in  1949  would  be  a 
minimum  of  80,000  tons. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 

Gets  Editor-Elect 

When  a  son  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Haines,  of 
Paterson.  N.  J.,  Sept.  26,  it 
marked  the  fourth  male  genera¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  family. 
The  baby’s  great-grandfather, 
the  late  Edward  B.  Haines,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News,  the  Pat¬ 
erson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Call, 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun,  and 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Morning  Call. 
The  grandfather,  Harry  B. 
Haines,  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  Evening  News, 
and  the  father  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  same  paper.  The 
baby  has  been  named  Harry  B. 
Haines,  after  its  grandfather. 


N.  Y.  Editors 

continued  from  page  11 


Father  Coogan  urged  the  ed¬ 
itors  to  “beware  of  pressure 
groups”  and  said  the  Church 
would  like  to  see  newspapers  as 
the  weairans  for  truth,  justice 
and  charity. 

Paul  Miller  said  he  believed 
all  the  editors  present  would 
agree,  in  general,  with  most  of 
the  criticism,  but  he  felt  that 
newspapers  were  not  doing 
enough  to  tell  the  public  what 
they’re  doing  to  improve  their 
service.  He  mentioned  specifi¬ 
cally  several  readership  sur¬ 
veys. 

One  editor  in  the  Gannett 
Group,  he  reported,  declared 
that  “no  poll  can  substitute  for 
civilized  judgment  on  the  news 
desk.”  Another  remarked: 
“We  have  to  know  what  readers 
ought  to  have,  as  well  as  want, 
and  tell  them.” 

The  editors  heard  from  John 
MacDonald,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Law  Revision  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  a  thorough  study  of 
a  newspaper  confidence  bill  was 
under  way  and  a  report  would 
be  made  to  the  Legislature  in 
January.  It  covers,  he  said,  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  United  States, 
and  several  foreign  countries. 

“One  very  significant  result 
of  the  study  to  date,”  MacDon¬ 
ald  said,  “is  that  nine  out  of 
the  10  cases  in  the  U.S.  involv¬ 
ing  attempts  to  compel  a  news¬ 
paperman  to  divulge  his  source 
of  information  were  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  public  officials  were 
under  investigation.” 

MacDonald  would  not  say 
whether  the  Commission  is  rec¬ 
ommending  a  confidence  bill. 
The  editors  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Legislature  to 
enact  one  at  the  next  session. 

Douglas  'V.  Clarke  and  Charles 
L.  Leonard,  the  Newburgh  (N. 
Y. )  News  staffers  who  went  to 
jail  several  months  ago  rather 
than  tell  where  they  got  lottery 
tickets,  related  how  the  district 
attorney  who  had  caused  their 
incarceration  has  since  been  de¬ 
feated  for  re-election. 

Harold  Sanford,  chairman  of 
the  society’s  drive  for  a  confi¬ 
dence  bill,  stressed  that  such 
legislation  is  being  sought  “not 
as  a  privilege  to  the  press  but 
for  a  public  benefit.” 

The  New  York  State  Freedom 
Train,  a  joint  project  of  the 
New  York  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers,  will  be  rolling  shortly  after 
Nov.  15,  it  was  reported  by  Ger¬ 
ald  H.  Salisbury,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
State  Freedom  Train  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  railroads,  he  said,  had 
agreed  to  spend  nearly  $500,000 
for  the  train  which  will  tour 
the  state  with  historic  docu¬ 
ments,  including  some  of  the 
Zenger  papers.  It  will  cost 
newspapers  $200  for  each  day 
the  train  is  in  their  town. 

■ 

HT  Forum  Date 

The  17th  annual  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  will 
take  place  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Oct. 
18-20. 


250  Newspapers  Get 
Shell  New  Product  Ads 

A  full-scale  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  campaign  on  im¬ 
proved  Shell  X-100  Motor  Oil 
has  been  launched  by  the  Shell 
Oil  Co.,  D.  C.  Marschner,  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  disclosed. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  news¬ 
papers  in  185  cities  carried  2,100- 
line,  seven-column  announce¬ 
ment  insertions  on  Sept.  30  and 
Oct.  1.  The  main  headline  read: 
“Most  Important  Motor  Oil  De¬ 
velopment  in  Nine  Years”  in 
newspaper  headline  style.  Color 
was  used  where  possible,  to 
heighten  reader  interest. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
.vlll  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printins:  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWiSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St..  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA.67874 _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
_ Culver  City,  California _ _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

3974  Wilshire  Bird. _ Los  Angeles 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg.  Florid^ 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto:  “Always  a 
scjuare  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.’’ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  .52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Box 

“iS,  Melbourne.  Florida. _ _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  puMicity. _ 

NEWSPAPER  opi)ortunities  in  rich 
state  of  Iowa. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH. 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
★★  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. _ 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  Orange 
Riverside.  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EAST  COAST  WEEKLY.  Net*  over 
$30,000.  Price  $125,000.  Include* 
plant  and  building.  Only  financially 
responsible  person*  need  apply.  Box 

1861.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

fixe  weekly  in  independent  South 
Cslifornia  city  of  15,000  population. 
$20,000  cash  necessary. 

RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3074  Wilsliire  Blvd. _ Los  Angeleg 

here  is  your  opportunity  to  buy  a 

California  weekly.  Annual  gross  more 
than  $25,000;  net  $400  monthly; 
price  $16,000;  paid  circulation.  A  real 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.O.  Box  527 — San  Fernando,  Calif. 

INCLUDES  BUILDING 
.K  weekly  with  daily  possibilities  in 
Michigan  town  of  9,500.  $66,000  to¬ 
tal.  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

INTEREST  in  profitable  daily  may  be 
purchased  for  $15,000  down  by  active 
advertising  man  desiring  part  owner¬ 
ship  in  attractive  eastern  city  of 
about  10,000.  Absentee  owner  will 
gradually  withdraw.  Box  1868,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

north  C.AROLINA  semi-weekly  in 
growing  city  of  20,000.  Circulation 
over  3,000,  Revenue  over  $58,000,  net 
$15,000.  Over  a  million  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  1947,  more  this  year.  Heady 
to  go  daily  as  newsprint  available. 
All  equipment  including  two  Intertype 
first  class.  Priced  at  $39,000  for 
quick  sale.  $15,000  cash  required. 
Owner  has  daily  in  another  state.  Box 
1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OCTOBER  LIST,  99  Dailies,  and  Week- 
lies  for  sale.  Free  on  request.  M.AY 
BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York. 
Profitable  Central  Florida  County  seat 
weekly.  $8M  down  payment.  Bal. 
$11M.  Well  equipped.  Write  Mr. 
Jennings.  440  NE  74th  St..  Miami. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly 
near  L.  A.  Nets  $12M  year.  Est.  36 
years.  $20M  down.  J.  L.  Stoll,  2719 
Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Cal. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  semi¬ 
weekly  in  desirable,  growing  commu¬ 
nity.  Absentee  owner.  Can  be  bought 
for  $60,000;  one  third  cash.  Box 
1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TEX.A.s  WEEKLY  at  fair  price. 
Wyoming  Semi-weekly  and  near  daily 
field.  Priced  low  and  easy  terms. 

SOUTHWEST  daily.  Cash  down  $65M. 
Mountain  state  daily.  Cash  $45M. 
Far  west  daily.  Cash  down  $75M. 
Coast  state  daily.  Cash  $50M. 
Coast  state  daily.  Cash  $900M. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 


THRIVING  1-man  weekly;  gross 
$10,000;  net  $5,000;  bargain,  $1,750 
cash.  Box  2457,  Boynton  Beach,  Fla. 

WEEKLY  publication  doing  about 
$100,000  yearly;  largest  ABC  circu¬ 
lation,  largest  weekly  in  the  South. 
Present  owner  40  years;  $52,000  cash 
including  real  estate  and  modern 
plant.  Worth  $75,000  but  anxious  to 
get  paper  in  right  hands.  Box  1773, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

CLIENT  with  $40,0OO-$10i).000  cash 
desires  a  prosperous  daily.  What  have 
youl  South’s  Newspaper  Agency,  Box 
1053  Rock  Hill.  South  Carolina. 

EDITOR  with  varied  American  and 
European  experience  would  like  to  buy 
part  interest  in  small  daily  or  big 
weekly,  assume  editorial  operation 
with  view  toward  full  ownership.  Good 
personality,  85  years  old,  family  man. 
All  replies  strictest  confidence.  Best 
financial,  character,  professional  ref- 
erences.  Box  1746,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  with 
lubatantial  initial  payment  will  pur¬ 
chase  small  eastern  daily  where  terms 
are  offered.  Box  1708,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED 

By  newspaper  man  financially  quali¬ 
fied  to  $300,000;  daily.  Eastern  met¬ 
ropolitan  area;  nets  15%-20%  on  in¬ 
vestment.  Prefer  confidential  negotia¬ 
tion  directly  with  publishers.  Box 
1837.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


$50,000  FOR  DOWN  PAYMENT 
Experienced  editor  wants  full  or 
part  interest  in  unopposed  daily  or 
semi-weekly  in  city  of  at  least  8,000. 
Now  employed  on  one  of  nation’s  larg¬ 
est  dailies.  Prefer  south,  southeast, 
Oregon  or  Washington,  but  am  open 
minded.  Best  of  character  and  finan¬ 
cial  references.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

silALL  DAILY  or  large  weekly  want¬ 

ed  in  the  East.  Prefer  county  seat 
town.  Well  founded  in  all  branches  of 

the  business  with  small  town  and 

large  city  experience.  Adequately  fi¬ 
nanced  for  long  pull.  Will  respect 
sound  established  editorial  policy. 
Productive  age.  Family.  Complete  con¬ 
fidence  assured.  Box  1815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly 
newspaper  that  will  gross  $25,000  up, 
wanted  by  capable  newspapermen. 
Must  have  adequate  equipment,  full 
mechanical  staff.  Box  1764,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WANTED  to  lease  at  guaranteed  re¬ 
turn  to  owner,  daily  paper  in  South¬ 
east.  Thoroughly  experienced,  good 
profit  record.  Box  1847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIA’TELY  AVAILABLE  —  3 
Hamilton  proofreader’s  desks  —  6 
Model  K  Linotype  machines  with  DC 
Drives  Margarch  feeder  and  electic 
pot.  Address  Chicago  Daily  News,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

GOSS  45-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller. 
Goss  curved  router  2244"  cut-off.  Box 
903.  Boise,  Idaho. _ 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  -Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ 


NEW  MODEL  CRAWFORD  SINGLE 
WR.APPER  delivered  this  week  to  Lin- 
eoln  (Neb.)  Good  News  Broadcasting 
.Assn.  Next  week  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  gets  delivery.  F’or  information 
on  how  to  wrap  1000  SINGLES  PER 
HOUR,  write  William  B.  Edmondson 
Co..  1522  Callowliill  St.,  Pliila.  30,  Pa. 

ONE  FULL  DECK  for  Goss  press 
.serial  No.  1247.  F'our  plates  wide; 
22't  in.  cutoff.  Statesman,  Salem, 
tlngon. _ 


FOR  SALE 

4  !;18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each. 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  S26  Linotype  ’’Mixer”. 

1  Model  A  Intertype. 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller. 
Goss  Plate  Shaver. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FOR  S.ALE:  Nolan  5-CoIumn  20-Inch 
gas  Supercaster.  Unused,  still  crated. 
Will  be  sold  cheaply.  Write  for  de- 
tails.  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ELROD,  MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot, 
motor,  14  molds.  Good  Order.  $2,575 
cash,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
7.  New  York. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbed*,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quirk  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

22x34  SSL  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS, 
A.C.  motors,  suction  feeder,  chain 
delivery,  wash  up  device,  plates,  a 
good  buy.  Printers  Trouble  Shooter, 

New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  Angle  Bar  flat-bed 
Web  Press,  ready  immediate  shipment ; 
4.000  and  5,000  lbs.  Metal  Pots,  both 
with  pumps;  Hue  Mat  Roller;  Goss 
full  page  Flat  Shaver;  Wesel  Mono¬ 
rail  Trimmer;  Royle  Router;  Stereo¬ 
type  Finishing  Machines  for  23  9/16" 
and  2iyi  sheet  cut-offs;  Flat  and 
Curved  Casting  Boxes;  39"  Chandler 
&  Price  Power  Cutter;  Galleys  and 
Galley  Cabinets;  Hall  new  Newspaper 
Form  Tables.  Thus.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
W’est  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Fac¬ 
tory  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.) 


FOR  SALE:  2  HOE  PLATE  Finishing 
machines;  2  Hoe  Hand  Casting  boxes, 
water  cooled,  cores  and  covers.  Cast 
plate  7/16  inch.  2244  inch  sheet  cut 
off. 

Hartford  Conrant 
Hartford,  Conn. 


MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE — Du¬ 
plex  84"  heavy  duty  {690 — 8fi"  x  86' 
bed.  Worm  geared  motor  bass  with 
direct  connected  Louis  Alii*  54$  h.p. 
induction  motor  {103646;  Type  KH 
8-A  220/440  volts;  550/1140  rpm:  2 
phase;  60  cycle;  coupling;  Cntier- 
Hsmmer  {D37S2  control  unit.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  May  be  itfpected  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Being  used  danV.  THE  ARGUS, 
1724  Fourth  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  111. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESE’TTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40  3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  .AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv- 
ieeable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  erosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hand  easting  stereo  equipment.  21 -‘t! 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterl  ury  91.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  0  16"  cutoff,  with  spot  color, 

.AC  motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  .Available  immediately. 


TWO  8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned)  MODEL  A 


8-Pagp  Duplex  flatbed  press,  anglebar 
model. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

22V»-inch  cutoff.  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains.  -AC 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22M"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions.  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder.  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  convevors. 

-Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

560  Fifth  -Ave..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address  :  ’’Shulpress  New  York” 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
•Merchants’  Co.,  147  W.  42nd  St..  New 
York  City.  Phone:  CHelsea  2-4603. 


editor  (S  publisher  for  October  2,  1948 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Up  to  lOGOC  ♦c'i 
Made  to  your  orde' 

Any  size,  any  sh'ppirg  da*e. 

Available  to  Pub  sre's  cnly. 

Canadian  Newsprint  Supc'y  Co. 
370  Lexington  A.enue 
New  York  17.  S. 

NOTE: 

Alfred  Horn,  'c'""?'  •  of 
79  WeJI  Stree-  row 
associated  w'*'-  ,5. 


NEWiSPRINT  in  all  roll  size*  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality,  Canadian  and  .American 
white,  standard.  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton 
F.O.B.  New  York  or  Canada.  Nws- 
print  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
tier  ton. 

Stanley  Ross  .Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  R05SPRESS 

New  York  City _ 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

200  Tons  Monthly. 

Domestic,  your  sizes, 

$173  per  ton  fob  mill. 

S.  B.  BERHENS  &  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


newsprint 

All  Sizes  .Available  How 

We  have  direct  Canadian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  mill  connections  which  enables  us 
to  sell  directly  to  end  users  at  attract¬ 
ive  prices.  AVrite  or  wire  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

NEWSPRINT  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
11  E.  44th  St..  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSP.APF.R  PLANT.*  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  niovi-d,  erected.  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CC.  jnc. 

Herpb'n  1».  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINIST:^ — Di>man!lin?.  moving, 
assembliTijr  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  >ervict*  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  A'ork  7.  N.  Y. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Tmekinc  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  op  page  51 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS 
Standard  or  tabloid  papers. 
Box  1863.  Editor  A-  Publisher 


WANTED 
GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  inch  printing  diameter, 
2U'f  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ _ 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  F.a'ceo 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  G'avu'^e  F-esses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  -Ave..  New  A'ork  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WAXTKU 

H>-iivy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hue  or  (toaa 
AC  niiilor  equipment 
(iuod  workiiiK  eundition 
Hox  Kditor  &  Publiaher, 

\VAXTKI> — 16  to  24  paife  rotary- 
press;  2214"  rutufT  with  atereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Hive  di'tailed  information  and 
best  price  in  anawer.  General  News- 
papers  Ine.,  Hox  760,  Oadaden.  Ala. 

WANTED 

X**\\  s|»Mp»*r  ]*ri*KS4's  of  evory  descrip- 
tion.  LinotypiK  and  Intortypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Mfir.NliHlI  Jr  eTrfTi'rson  StR.,  Philadelphia 
22.  Pt‘nii>ylvania. 


BUSINESS  OPKHTUHITHB 

WILL  SELL  half  intereat  in  morning 
daily  to  man  with  back  abop  experi¬ 
ence,  willing  to  manage  back  ahop 
Write  Box  1789.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED: 
Working  newapapermen  throughout 
country  to  aupply  fact-detective  author 
with  picturea  and  outline  of  old  and 
current  murder  caaea.  For  further  de- 
taila  write.  Box  1680,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher  atating  rate  for  picture!  and 

aynopala _ 

WASHINGTON  correapondent  with 
national  daily  wiahes  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  coverage.  Box  1757,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. _ 

WASHINOTXJN  Correapondent  top 
foreign  and  war  correapondent  back¬ 
ground  now  with  national  daily  wanta 
change.  Box  1756,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher. 

WOMAN  FREE  LAMOER— Oopyedit- 
ing.  Writing,  Rewrite,  Styling,  Proof- 
reatfing,  French  to  Engliah  Tranala- 
tion.  I'm  competent,  reliable,  qniek. 
Rack  from  work  abroad;  want  aaalgn- 
menta.  Refereneea.  Box  1655,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


yClCK  .SJCRK  WAY  TO 
MOKE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  your  quirk 
ajire  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits 
Each  month's  issue  brings  yon  practi¬ 
cal  staff -traiiiiuL'  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  s.-ll-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotioiial  aids  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOCK  probleiiia  at  no  additional 
cost,  too!  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Mak.-s  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  .‘telling  Plans 
New.  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINBTRATIVE 

CALIFORNIA  aemi-wrekly.  planning 
daily  o|>eration  soon,  needs  capable 
manager  with  general  experience. 
Splendid  climate.  Expanding  area. 
Growing  business.  I,eaher  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Bank  of  America  Building, 
Merced.  Calif. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISINC 

ADVERTISING — Experienced  display 
salesman.  Good  working  conditions — 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Daily 
and  Sunday  Herald.  Roanoke  Rapids. 

North  Carolina. _ 

ADVERTISING  man  for  second  poai 
tion  expanding  daily.  Must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  all  phases  solici¬ 
tation  and  layout.  Good  position  for 
competent  man  seeking  permanent 
connection.  Box  1775,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DISPLAY  AD'VERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  Alaska’s  largest  daily. 
Knowledge  of  layout  essential.  Give 
full  details  air  mail.  Anchorage  Times, 
P.  O.  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


A  DVERTI.'tl  NO- 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
STARTING  SALARY  $8500 
EASTERN  CITY 

Experienci'd  advertising  executive,  30 
to  42  years  old.  Send  references. 

Box  1870,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEW  YORK  State  daily  in  Capital 
District  requires  a  thoroughly  expe- 
rieni'cd  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  a  person  strong  on  selling 
rather  than  co|iy.  Give  complete  hia- 
tory  in  first  letter.  Also  state  salary 
exiiected.  Box  1846.  Kditor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

WANTED  ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  .Manager  of  Florida  eve¬ 
ning  Daily.  10,000  circulation.  Must 
be  able  to  sell  and  service  accounts. 
Man  we  want  must  have  ability  to 
grow  into  top  spot  within  reasonable 
time.  Wire  giving  full  particulars  to 

Box  IS.-iO,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

W.XXTED — Young  man  interested  in 
advertising  future  for  second  position 
on  advertising  staff  of  outstanding 
small  city  Michigan  newsiiapor.  Ambi¬ 
tion  and  eagerness  to  work  more  im¬ 
portant  to  us  than  experience.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  modest  but  adequate.  Write 
— H.  F.  Hale.  Hillsdale  Daily  News, 
Hillsdale.  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  young  man 
wanted  for  assi^ant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  18,000  midwest  daily.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  full  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Details  and  references  first  let- 
ter.  Box  1715,  Editor  h  Publisher, 
CIRCULATION  man  wanted.  Must 
know  Little  Merchant  Plan  and  soli¬ 
cit  rural  routes.  Present  man  getting 
over  $4000  year  salary  and  commis¬ 
sions.  Write  or  wire  Paris  Daily  En- 

‘erprise.  Paris.  Kentucky. _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MAN  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  operating  through 
adult  carriers.  State  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  Box  1867.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD,  all-around  sports 
man  f  A  self  starter,  one  who  can  run 
a  sports  page  without  direction  and 
do  a  good  jobf  Write  Box  1805.  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher  and  lay  it  on  the  line. 
Tf  you  write  a  column  send  it  along. 
How  much  pay!  WTien  available* 
Morning  paper  that  is  a  challenge  to 
a  good  man  but  a  bad  deal  for  any¬ 
one  else.  _ 


ASSISTANT  society  and  women's  edi¬ 
tor  for  medium  sised  publication. 
Must  be  able  to  lay  out  pages  and 
write  good,  bright  copy.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  samples  of  work,  salary  requested 
and  when  available.  Transportation 
will  be  furnished  to  applicant  accept¬ 
ed.  Ideal  opportunity  for  small  citv 
society  editor.  Box  1803,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  knowledge  of  sports, 
to  work  Thursdays  through  Mondays 
on  rewrite,  editing  and  makeup. 
Phone:  DIgby  9-3678  (New  York 
City)  or  Box  1872,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

DESKMAN  WANTED.  Medium  sised 
daily  in  University  community  wants 
single  man  for  copy  desk.  Give  full 
onalifications.  experience,  age.  and  ssl- 
srv  expected  in  first  letter.  Box  1842, 
Editor  k  Publisher, 

EDITOR 

ADVERnSTNG  MANAGER 
Daily  Flare.  Hobbs.  New  Mexico 
EXPERIENCED  news  editor  with 
Southern  background,  good  writing 
ability,  proven  record,  steady  and  so¬ 
ber,  to  help  build  small  2  year-old  ex- 
elusive  d.-i'lv  in  picturesque,  oil-rich 
Evangeline  section  Permanent  to  man 
who  can  become  publisher’s  right  hand 
■n  ne><-«--ditorial  end.  Write  fully,  giv¬ 
ing  salary  expectations.  The  Daily 

*>i  .rien  \'e«»-  Iberia.  lyon'siana. _ 

GROWING,  small  city  dailv.  southwest, 
wants  wire  editor  immediately.  Send 
•Tperienee.  training,  starting  salary. 
Dailv  Dispatch.  Douglas,  Arizona. 

INTERMOUNTAIN  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  combination  has  opening  for  good 
all-around  reporter.  Can  also  use  good 
two-year  man.  Good  scales  and  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions.  Give  full  In¬ 
formation.  Box  1804,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  man — a  young¬ 
ster  who  can  write  bright  copy  and 
chase  small  sports  news.  Good  salary 
and  fine  opportunity  to  develop.  Box 
1807.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
REPORTERS  everywhere,  especially 
in  the  deep  South,  to  cover  crime 
news  in  their  areas.  Good  pay.  Box 
1772.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SWING  MAN  for  desk  work  and  re- 
write;  one  night  wire;  one  night  city 
desk,  rest  rewrite.  Good  job  and  good 
pay  for  competent  man.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  wanted  to  Box 
1806.  Editor  A  Publiaher, 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


PRESSMAN-stereotyiier  for  Duplex 
Tubular  Press,  one  and  one.  Housing 
arranged.  Box  IS.'il.  Editor  k  Piib- 
lisher. _ 

PRINTERS.  OPERATORS,  URGENT. 
$1.75  per  hour. 

Daily  Flare.  Hobbs,  New  Mexico 

WANT  UNION  PRESSMAN  for  seven 
day  operation,  five  day  working  week. 
Apply  Leonard  V.  Finder,  or  William 
I.oeb,  Union  Leader  Corporation,  Man- 
ehester.  New  Hampshire. 

WE  H.AVE  OPEXIXG.S  for  4  journey- 
ineu  storeotypera  on  West  Coast  news- 
naper  because  of  normal  retirements. 
Better  than  standard  working  condi¬ 
tions.  pay  anil  benefits.  .Advise  quali¬ 
fications.  age.  etc.,  in  detail.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1856,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MAN  who  can  handle 
advertising,  circulation  and  news 
problems  Large  7  day  paper  near 
New  York  City.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  and  salary  re- 
iinireinents.  Box  1858.  Kditor  k  Pub- 
lisher. _ 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
FOR  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER 
Experienced  all  phases  of  advertising, 
circulation  and  editorial  promotion. 
Large  city  background  desirable.  Must 
be  top-notch  idea  man.  able  to  do  prac¬ 
tical  layouts  and  write  copy.  Box 
1857.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plavs  marketed. 
Bertha  Klaiisner.  130  E.  40th  St..  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINF.SS  manager  -  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  Here  is  a  dependable  man  who 
can  relieve  overworked  publisher  of 
many  details.  Experienced  in  all  de¬ 
partments  on  newspapers  with  75  to 
200.000  circulation.  Former  owner  of 
weekly  and  bi-weekly.  Competent  to 
handle  all  labor  problems  and  get 
operation  cost  details.  Has  knack  of 
gitting  employee  co-operation  and 
builds  good  public  relations.  45  years 
old,  graduate  engineer,  married.  W« 
will  gladiv  send  details  about  this 
man  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1882, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

COMPTROLLER,  now  employed,  seeks 
new  connection  In  paper  printing  or 
publishing  fields;  20  years  diversified 
experience.  Personable  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  age  46.  Available  upon  two  weeks 
notice.  Box  1695,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Executive  bacitqround  in  accounting, 
taxes,  purchasing  and  credits.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  departments 
ot  newspaper  operation.  Expense  con¬ 
trol  a  specialty.  Available  October 
l5tK 

Box  1674  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  &  P 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


COLLEGE  grud,  27,  ex-Navy  Officer, 
advertising,  reporting,  and  lino,  oper¬ 
ating  experience.  Now  working  ou 
daily.  Wants  job  on  strong  weekly 
to  learn  manageiiieut.  Box  1853,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  with  successful  record  on 
30,UUU  circulation  daily  seeks  larger 
opportunity  in  similar  post  or  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher.  Experienced  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
High  grade  references.  Can  arrange 
interview.  Box  1796,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  or  capable 
news,  ad.  business  head,  available  per¬ 
sonal  interview  at  Inland,  Cliicago. 
Sober,  able,  aggressive,  friendly,  trust¬ 
worthy.  C,  o  Congress  Hotel.  Ray- 
nionil  G.  Holman. _ 

PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 
15  years  uieehunical  and  business  ex- 
l>erieuee  nietroiiolitan  dailies.  A  spe¬ 
cialist  at  installing  and  operating  de¬ 
tail  de|)artnient  for  eoiuplete  liaison 
between  business  ofliee  and  mechanical 
di’partments.  A  well  systematized  de¬ 
tail  department  eliminates  all  copy 
bottleneeks,  imiiroves  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  makes  possible  a  more  efli- 
eii'iit  operation  of  composing,  art  and 
engraving  departments.  Residing  in 
East,  but  free  to  travel.  Complete  re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Write  Box  No.  1880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

ABLE  AND  EXPERIENCED  —  35 
years  old,  married  man.  Background 
of  weekly  ownership,  small  daily  edi¬ 
torial  and  administrative  experience. 
Wish  to  associate  with  small  daily 
as  assistant  to  publisher  or  business- 
a<lvertising  manager.  Desire  to  invest 
$12,000  now  for  working  interest  with 
possible  future  control.  Now  pleasant¬ 
ly  associated  with  lOM  circulation 
daily.  Ample  references.  My  associa¬ 
tion  with  publisher  who  wants  to  slow 
down  from  the  daily  grind  should  be 
mutually  advantageous.  Know  how — 
and  willingness  to  work.  Your  full  re¬ 
ply  kept  in  confidence.  Box  1845, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  —  30, 
college  graduate,  ex-Navy  Lt.,  ambi¬ 
tious,  aggressive,  resourceful;  sound 
knowledge  advertising,  sales  methods; 
broad  agency  experience;  will  go  any- 
where.  Box  1794.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
RECENT  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Married.  25 
years  old,  would  like  advertising  job 
on  the  East  coast,  north  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Aggressive,  plenty  of  initia¬ 
tive.  had  experience  in  advertising, 
layouts  and  selling  on  small  daily 
newspaper.  Box  1835,  Eilitor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCUI-ATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Exi>erienred  all  phases.  ABC, 
mail.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Ambi¬ 
tious,  dependable.  Box  1838.  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ _ 

DISTRICT  CIRCULATOR  —  Twelve 
years’  experience  on  metropolitan 
puhlirations,  covering  Indiana.  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michigan. 
Married,  age  43.  free  to  travel.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  Home  Delivery, 
Street  Sales,  and  Combination  Dealer 
contacts.  Itnmediately  available.  Box 
1864,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ EDITORIAL _ 

.ABDKRIAN*  but  serious  feature  writ¬ 
er.  photographer;  25,  vet:  two  years 
daily  experience;  now  reporting  on 
large  Mid-West  daily,  (‘“given  to 
laughter’’).  Box  1865,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ALERT,  conscientious  journalism  grad, 
wants  small  daily  experience,  23.  mar¬ 
ried.  vet.  SDX.  Box  1840,  Kditor  ft 

Publisher, _ 

ALERT,  ambitious,  capable  newsman; 
26.  single,  college,  references;  some 
daily  experience.  Have  car.  Box  1691, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

.ANYWHERE,  anything;  want  start  in 
news  field;  journalism  grad,  veteran: 
wage  secondary,  want  experience.  Box 
1876.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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^NYWHKKK  IX  L’XITKD  8TATKK 
.Ii>iirii8li.siii  Krad,  24,  vet,  publicity  ex¬ 
perience.  »’ant.s  start  with  aniall  daily, 
txcellent  backurouiid,  references.  Box 
is.i2.  Kdilor  )c  Publisher. 

• - atttextxox  editors 

(East,  West.  North,  South) 
Top-night  newsman,  10  years  varied 
experience,  single.  Seeks  change.  Box 
1778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- atttention  editors 

Fast  Kewriteman,  Alert  Reporter, 
competent  deskman.  3  years  newswire 
experience.  Ex-Yank  correspondent. 
Xow  available  for  spot  in  Metropolitan 
Cit y.  Box  1824.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
B.  A..  Vet.,  21.  with  no  working  ex 
perience,  willing  to  start  anywhere 
on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OAPABLE  WRITER  ■  PHOTOGKA- 
PUEK  available  October  20.  Newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  PRO,  magazine  background. 
References.  Prefer  magazine  post. 
New  England  area.  Box  1771,  Editor 

Ss  Publisher. _ 

CHICAGO  writer,  editor  wants  to  be 
industrially  decentralized  by  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  or  house  organ  job  in 
southwest  U.  S.  or  where  are  you! 

Box  1820.  Editor  &-  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  of  State's  largest 
newspaper,  27,  college  graduate, 
news,  feature,  slot,  and  make-up  ex¬ 
perience,  will  travel  anywhere  for 
good  job  on  big  daily.  Available  mid- 
October.  Box  1694,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

COAST'S  fine  but  must  return  to 
Middle  West  for  family  reasons.  Copy 
desk,  rewrite  or  reporter — now  em¬ 
ployed  on  one  of  Coast's  largest  dail¬ 
ies — seek  permanent  connection — 35 
rears  old,  wife  and  child,  college 
graduate  with  Middle  West  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLiLEGE  graduate,  27,  B.  S.  in 
Journalism,  veteran,  single,  desires 
work  on  small  city  daily.  Has  had 
some  experience  on  weekly.  Will  go 
anywhere,  southwest  preferred.  Box 
1797.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  rewrite,  reporter, 
deskmsn.  now-  with  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  seeks  new  connection.  28,  wide 
editorial  experience.  Excellent  radio 
writing,  printing  background.  Box 
1833,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


D.4IL1ES:  l-ookiiig  for  girl  to  report, 
develop  news  and  write  imaginatively, 
scrurately  f  Young,  attractive.  Jour- 
iislism  B.A.  Publi.shiiig.  business  press 
reporting,  feature,  rewrite  experience. 
Now  feature-fashion  editor  New  York 
trade  paper.  Box  1836.  Editor  ft  Pub- 


DESIRE  iiosition  as  sports  w-riter  on 
daily  in  city  of  3.o,000  or  over.  Ex¬ 
perience:  Sports  Editor  2  years  on 
daily  w-itli  16,000  circulation;  can 
handle  wire,  edit  copy,  write  head¬ 
lines;  graduate  journalism  school.  Am 
free  to  go  anywhere  on  2  w-eeks'  no¬ 
lire.  Age  26.  single.  Box  1841.  Edi- 
'-'e  t  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  daily  general  new-s 
reporter  w-ith  experience  as  weekly 
editor,  looking  for  position  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  1884.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  85,  12  years' 
varied  experience,  enterprising,  sg- 
(Ttssive  and  sober,  desires  post  wiu 
future  on  Long  Island,  Westchester, 
Coiseetient  or  New  Jersey  weekly  or 
daily.  Box  1740,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 


EXPERIENCED  daily  sports  editor 
now  tvailsbie.  Write  Box  1883,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


EX  •  MICHIGAN  COPTRE ADER  -  Re  - 
porter  now  employed  by  major  weat- 
rout  dsily  desires  return  to  Great 
Ickei  or  North-Central  regions.  Vet. 
«.  Married.  Several  years’  experience 
OMk  and  beats.  Best  references.  Box 
ITtt,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


former  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 
position  columnist,  editorial,  report- 
'"8  US  or  abroad,  minimum  $8000. 
Journalisni  BA.  wide  experience  Eu¬ 
rope,  Mideast.  Afriea.  Now-  w-orld 
vire  service  reporting  Washington. 
Extensive  eontaets.  best  references, 
28,  married.  Box  1881,  Editor  ft- 
‘  ub  iaher. 


EDI'TOR  of  Midw-est  weekly  desirea 
position  on  medium  sised  daily  or 
weekly  on  West  Coast.  Experienced; 
excellent  references;  good  background 
all  phases  newspaper  work.  Box  1768, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER 
Wants  stimulating  job  with  newspaper 
or  wire  service  bureau  anywhere  in 
United  States.  Journalism  degree,  S 
years’  top-flight  experience.  Box 

1741,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

IS  20  YEARS'  E.NPERIENCK  worth 
aiiylliing!  New-spaperwomnii.  40,  now 
cmoloycd  feature  editor  metropolitan 
daily  desires  change.  Write  Box  1849, 

Kditiir  &  Publisher. _ 

•lOl"  RN.A  1-lSM  graduate,  23,  seeks 
spot  with  small  eity  publication.  Some 
daily  experience.  Aeciirate.  news- 
nosey.  hard  w-orking,  anxious  to  learn. 

Box  1873.  Editor  &  Piihlisher. _ 

■MAGAZINE  writing,  editing,  produc¬ 
tion  job  wanted  by  experienced,  hard- 
w-orking,  creative,  practical  young  w-o- 
man.  Box  1819,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
MISSOURI  University  Journalism 
Graduate  1948  desires  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  or  magazine,  preferably 
sports.  Good  experienee  on  large 
daily,  wire  service.  Best  references. 
Single.  Veteran.  Box  1855,  Editor  ft 

PiiMisher. _ 

NRWiSP.APER  w-oman,  13  years  edi¬ 
torial  experience.  Can  handle  desk, 
w-ire.  all  beats,  general  assignments, 
features.  No  society.  Prefer  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  south  of  Santa  Ro.sa. 
Write  39  Robinson  Avenue.  Pittsburg, 

California.  Phone  2310-M. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
.lournalism  graduate.  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
24.  single.  Now-  doing  features,  pho¬ 
tography.  general  reporting,  drama 
and  music  criticism  for  55.000  daily. 
Want  job  New-  York,  Washington  or 
vicinity.  Box  1843,  Editor  ft  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  writer;  experienced,  po¬ 
lice,  general  assignment,  29,  ma^ed, 
steady.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1713,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  B.A.  degree,  veteran, 
single,  IVj  years’  experience  police 
and  general  assignment,  go  anywhere. 
Box  1877.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  Editor  -  Photographer.  2 
.years’  all  round  experience  on  1st 
class  house  organ,  Coliimhia  grad.  28. 
w-itli  free  lance  aspirations  seeks  part 
t'me  job  on  daily,  w-eekly,  near  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey.  .$15  per  day.  must 
he  regular.  Box  1869.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STYMIED  by  seniority,  reporter  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  ni.e.’s  right  hand,  wants  job 
on  daily  leading  to  executive  news 
post.  Seasoned,  sober,  steady,  eight 
years’  experience,  3  years  this  job;  35, 
family,  veteran,  college  degree.  Know-s 
photography.  Present  salary  $4,420. 

Box  18.'>0.  Editor  and  Publisher. _ ' 

WHITER  for  national  magazines,  res¬ 
ident  Washington,  w-ill  serve  as  corres¬ 
pondent  part  or  full-time  basis.  Box 

1832,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  girl,  27,  wants  permanent 
job  Pacific  Northwest.  Experienee 
trade  paper  editing,  wire  service,  sir- 
line  public  relations,  assignments  na¬ 
tional  women’s  magaiine.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  1706,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN,  single,  willing  to  travel, 
wants  to  break  in  Sonthweat  as  re¬ 
porter  on  paper  10  to  25,000.  North¬ 
western  University.  D.  E.  Taylor, 
5653  N.  Kenmore,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  new-spaper 
production;  w-orked  in  and  know  all 
departments  of  composing  room ;  can 
w-ork  w-ith  and  handle  men;  experi¬ 
enced  metropolitan  and  small  dailies; 
college  degree  in  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration;  excellent  references  and  pro¬ 
duction  records.  Marrii>d.  36,  sober, 
ambitious.  reliable,  conscientious. 
-Available  immediately.  Box  1874,  Edi- 
^r  4-  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  diver- 
■  sified  background  and  long  experience 
will  survey  plant,  methods,  operations 
and  report  possibilities.  Box  1833, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ IKCHANICAL _ 

NEWSPAPER  press  room  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Executive  of  wide  experience,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  best  of  results.  Box 

1871.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman,  22  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  top  references.  Will  leave 
United  States  if  attractive.  Box  1839, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Mechanical  Superintendent  —  wanta 
permanent  situation  with  modern,  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Northweat,  Pacific 
coast  preferred.  Thorough  knowledge 
every  phase  newspaper  administration, 
operation.  Excellent  background  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  directing 
smooth,  economical,  capacity  produc¬ 
tion.  Knows  men,  equipment  and  me¬ 
thods.  Sober,  43,  married.  Box  1800. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

LIFE  photographer  (potentially)  plus 
good  w-riting,  news,  magazine  back¬ 
ground.  available  November  1.  Box 

1844.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — 1948  Kent  State 
University  journalism  graduate,  27, 
veteran,  specialized  in  photography; 
last  6  months  photo  internship  large 
midwest  newspaper.  Seeks  job  as  pho¬ 
tographer  or  photographer-reporter. 
Referenees  and  samples  of  w-ork.  Box 

1866.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Profes  ¬ 
sionally  trained,  young,  capable,  has 
own  equipment.  Desires  position  in 
community  of  75,000  to  100,000 
population.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  1758.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


REPORTER  w-orking  catch-all  beat  on 
upstate  New  York  daily,  w-ants  posi¬ 
tion  w-ith  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Fast,  w-ell  written  copy,  journalism 
grad,  married.  Box  1860,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  27.  Southern  AM. 
finds  self  in  blind  alley.  Will  consider 
sports,  new-s,  feature  or  editorial  spot. 
Able  desk  man.  Golf  a  specialty.  Box 
1862,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTSAVRITER— college  grad.,  age 
24,  draftproof  vet.,  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1763, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  Graduate,  also  A.B.,  single. 
24,  ex-Marine,  limited  experienee;  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1822,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN,  27,  recently  retnmed  Eu¬ 
rope,  single,  free  to  travel,  European 
and  United  States  college  education, 
writing,  editing  and  news  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Fluent  French  and  German 
translating.  Box  1679,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN  w-ith  3  years’  editorial  and 
advertising  experience  on  small  daily 
desires  ehange.  Top  ranking  publicity 
writer.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1878.  Edi- 
tcir  ft  Publisher. _ 

WOMEN’S  Page  or  Society  editor. 
Young  w-oman,  22  single.  M.A.  in 
journalism,  B.J.,  A.B.  Good  record. 
Prefer  East.  Also  interested  in  res¬ 
ponsible  editorial  position  on  weekly. 
Box  1831,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

all  of  the  Machinery  &  Equipment  of 

THE  SEATTLE  STAR 

1309  SEVENTH  ST..  SEAHLE,  WASH. 


Phone:  Seneca  8064 


INTERTYPE  DEPT.  PRESSROOM 


I— Modal  G  4/4,  with  quaddar  and  2— GOSS  Oetupla  Prauaa,  floor 

Mohr  taw  faad,  with  color  attachmontt, 

1 —  Modal  G  4/2,  with  quaddar  and  and  doubla  foldart 

Mohr  taw  Ink  Tank  with  Pump 

2—  Modal  eSM  3/3 
19— Modal  C3 

33  Extra  Magaiinat  STEREOTYPE  DEPT. 

107  Fontt  of  Matt  ' 

Sortt,  Rackt,  Chairt,  Cablnatt,  Sott  Dry  Mat  Rollar 

Spara  Pott,  Motort,  Toolt,  ate.  Sta-Hi  Mat  Formar 

_  _  8  ton  Motal  Furnaea,  with  2  oil 

LUDLOW  DEPT. 

■  Wood  Junior  Autoplato 

1 —  Ludlow  Typacattar  Wood  Autothavar 

2 —  Cablnatt  Hoa  Curvad  Routar 

38  Fontt  of  Matt  Extra  tat  of  Hand  Starao 

.  Complata  tat  of  Flat  Starao 

MONOTYPE  DEPT.  Mat  Shaart,  Toolt,  ote. 

■  13  font  Starao  Matal 

I — Giant  Cattar 

I— Typa  Cattar  COMPOSING  ROOM 

31  Mouldt  . 

147  Fontt  of  Matt  3-Hanimond  Glidar  Sawt 

33  Laad,  Rula,  Bordar  Matt  Routa  Rotary  Mitarar 

Cablnatt,  Toolt,  ate.  Vandarcook  Proof  Prau  Modal 

40  font  Combination  Matal  32SA 

10— Staal  Adman  Typa  Cabtnah 
OFFICE  EOUIPMENT  Staal  Maka-up  Tablat,  AttorM 

■  ■ ' '  Gallayt,  Cablnatt,  Foundry  Olt- 

Typowrltart,  Caleulatort,  HUi,  play  Typa,  and  MItcallanaout 

Datkt,  Tablat,  Chairt,  ate.  Equipmant 

1411  efecPrlcaf  aqulpineaf  tor  60  eyclo.  altmrmatlng  earroail 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

500  fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18  Phone:  BRyant  9-1 132 

Address  all  inquiries  directly  to  Mr.  Ben  Shulman 
who  is  now  on  the  premises  in  Seattle. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NEWSPAPERS  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  because  they  have  been 
too  close  to  the  business  ele¬ 
ments  in  their  communities  and 
too  far  removed  from  other  ele¬ 
ments — the  scholars,  social  sci¬ 
entists,  union  leaders,  etc. 

Houstoun  Waring,  editor  of 
the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  became  conscious  of  this 
when  he  was  a  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harvard  in  the  1945-46  ses¬ 
sion  and  he  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  As  quoted  in  an 
E&P  story,  Jan.  12,  1946,  he 
said;  “I  found  such  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  editors  and  social  scien¬ 
tists  that  I  determined  to  get 
the  two  groups  together.”  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  “Colorado 
Editorial  Advisory  Board”  was 
announced  at  that  time.  It  is 
still  going  strong. 

Eight  Colorado  newspapers 
were  in  the  original  group  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  inviting  constructive 
criticism  from  leading  social 
scientists  of  the  area.  They  or¬ 
ganized  the  board  which  includ¬ 
ed  an  authority  on  international 
affairs,  a  sociologist,  psycholo¬ 
gist,  economist,  political  scien¬ 
tist,  professor  of  journalism,  a 
representative  of  Colorado’s 
Spanish-speaking  minority  and 
a  public  opinion  polls  expert. 

For  10  weeks  members  of  the 
board  received  and  read  the 
eight  Colorado  newspapers. 
Then  the  editors  and  publishers 
held  a  dinner  for  them  and  for 
four  hours  listened  to  what  the 
board  thought  of  Colorado  news¬ 
papers  in  particular  and  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  in  general. 

This  technique  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  with  a  meeting  every  90 
days.  Members  of  the  board 
have  been  changed  from  time 
to  time  and  no  member  has 
been  kept  for  more  than  six 
meetings,  “as  we  pretty  well 
milk  a  person  dry  in  that  many 
evenings,”  Waring  states. 

The  Littleton  editor  discusses 
the  progress  of  this  advisory 
board  in  the  October  issue  of 
Nieman  Reportt. 

“Our  critics  have  made  sug¬ 
gestions  on  the  evaluation  of 
news,  the  handling  of  crime 
stories,  editorial  comment,  and 
tricks  to  get  readership,”  he 
writes.  "They  have  expressed 
social  philosophies  which  were 
far  removed  from  the  ideas  of 
many  editors,  but  they  have 
done  so  in  a  pleasant  situation 
which  has  brought  minds  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  resetting  prej¬ 
udices.  Only  one  cross  word 
has  been  spoken  in  the  entire 
three  years  of  our  meetings, 
and  we  map  out  the  program 
on  controversial  lines  pur¬ 
posely.  We  want  to  hear  things 
that  we  don’t  hear  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  club  or  at  the  chamber  of 
commerce.” 

The  conferences  are  elastic 
with  others  attending  besides 
the  editors  and  board  members. 
“We  ask  nearly  any  sort  of 
critic  of  the  press  to  break 
bread  with  us,  such  as  union 
leaders,  intelligent  public  offi¬ 
cials,  or  organizers  of  co-opera¬ 


tives.  And  be  it  said  for  the 
newspapermen  of  the  Denver 
region,  they  like  it.  'They  usu¬ 
ally  stand  around  for  an  hour 
after  adjournment  to  pump 
their  guests  for  more  informa¬ 
tion,”  Waring  says. 

A  by-product  of  the  meetings 
is  acquaintanceship  and  under¬ 
standing  between  newspaper¬ 
men  and  the  social  scientists  and 
the  critics.  ’They  become  friends 
with  the  result  that  editors, 
when  faced  with  an  editorial¬ 
writing  problem,  have  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  which  they  call. 

Waring  continues:  “Newspa¬ 
pers  are  an  essential  factor  in 
the  operations  of  any  public- 
relations  counsel,  but  they  sel¬ 
dom  do  a  decent  job  of  public 
relations  themselves.  Each  Oc¬ 
tober,  for  Newspaper  Week, 
they  call  for  the  continued  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  only  a 
small  minority  does  anything 
positive  to  allay  the  public’s 
suspicion  that  newspapers  are 
operated  by  bigoted  men  with 
unchangeable  bias.  What  would 
this  attitude  of  the  public  be 
if  even  a  fifth  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers  announced  that  they  had 
advisory  boards  of  distinguished 
thinkers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
criticize  the  handling  of  news, 
the  subject  matter  of  editorials, 
and  the  choice  of  columnists? 
They  would  come  to  regard  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  something 
that  belongs  to  them  instead  of 
to  the  old-styled  personal  jour¬ 
nalist.” 

The  advisory  board  plan  takes 
surprisingly  little  time  for  the 
editor  who  must  find  means  of 
studying  hundreds  of  social 
questions  quickly.  Waring  says. 
He  thinks  it  can  be  adopted  by 
any  newspaper  of  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  over. 

This  plan  for  a  lay  board  of 
critics,  if  worked  out  on  other 
papers,  should  be  beneficial  to 
both  editors  and  the  critics.  The 
critics  would  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  operating  techniques  of  a 
newspaper,  something  many  of 
them  do  not  now  understand. 
The  advantages  to  editors  have 
been  cited  by  Waring.  As  he 
says,  “editors  seldom  get  vol¬ 
unteered  advice  from  anyone 
who  does  not  have  an  axe  to 
grind.” 

•  •  • 

A  STORY  from  Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas.  the  other  day  revealed 
that  a  girl  sports  reporter  was 
thrown  out  of  the  press  box 
at  the  Kansas-Texas  Christian 
football  game.  ’The  editor  of 
the  Daily  Kansan,  campus  news¬ 
paper,  named  an  athletic  young 
journalism  student,  Anne  Mur¬ 
phy,  to  cover  the  game.  Ath¬ 
letic  department  officials  barred 
her  from  the  press  box.  “Wom¬ 
en  never  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  press  box.  Besides, 
she  would  be  in  the  way.  and 
reporters  might  forget  them¬ 
selves  and  cut  loose  with  too 
robust  language,”  they  said. 

It  was  kind  of  a  short-sighted 
attitude  to  take.  Male  sports 
writers  have  been  fighting 


against  feminine  inroads  into 
their  profession  for  some  time, 
but  it  has  been  a  losing  battle 
and  they  may  as  well  get  used 
to  it.  Women  are  in  newspaper 
work  to  stay  and  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  into  sports  writing 
more  and  more.  No  one  has 
proven  that  a  woman  with  the 
proper  training  can’t  make  as 
good  a  sports  writer  as  a  man. 
Her  only  drawback  would  be 
in  trying  to  get  a  dressing  room 
interview.  But  then,  there  are 
lots  of  female  sports  where  men 
writers  don’t  get  dressing  room 
interviews  either. 

As  for  “getting  in  the  way” 
in  a  press  box,  if  she  knows  her 
job  why  should  she  be  in  the 
way  any  more  than  a  man?  And 
if  she  doesn’t  know  her  job  she 
won’t  last  at  it  any  more  than  a 
man  would  in  the  same  position. 

As  for  interfering  with  robust 
language,  the  sports  writers 
shouldn’t  let  a  woman’s  presence 
bother  them.  If  the  gals  don’t 
like  it  they’ll  let  you  know  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  Otherwise, 
we’ll  bet  they  can  match  lan¬ 
guage  with  language  if  they 
want  to.  But  it's  a  strange 
thing — many  city  rooms  have 
been  toned  down  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  girl  reporter  and  it 
hasn’t  interfered  with  anyone's 
journalistic  work.  The  same 
thing  would  happen  in  the  press 
box  and  the  male  sports  writ¬ 
ers  would  find  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  write  a  good  story. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  girl 
who  wrote  the  book  about  Joe 
Louis  and  of  Hambla  Bauer  who 
is  one  of  the  best  turf  writers 
in  the  country.  We  also  remem¬ 
ber  the  girl  who  coaches  the 
high  school  football  team  some¬ 
where  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
girl  who  played  high  school 
football  in  Texas. 

Yes,  sir,  the  gals  are  getting 
more  and  more  into  sports  and 
they  are  going  to  write  about 
it,  too.  The  barriers  have  fallen 
one  by  one  and  the  press  box 
is  no  more  safe  than  any  of  the 
other  former  “men  only”  spots 
have  been. 

■ 

Earley  Letter 
Catches  Windfall 

Cleveland  —  Someone  wrote 
the  Cleveland  Press  a  letter  sug¬ 
gesting  a  Bill  Veeck  Night  at 
the  ball  park. 

So  Joe  Earley,  an  auto  plant 
policeman,  proposed  a  Joe  Ear¬ 
ley  Night.  The  letter,  on  the 
editorial  page,  drew  immediate 
response,  even  money  contribu¬ 
tions. 

Veeck  went  along  with  the 
idea.  He  made  Sept.  28,  “Joe 
Earley  Night,”  and  Earley  got 
a  car  and  $2,000  worth  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  also  a  job  offer. 

■ 

Lazarus  Elected 
Head  of  N.  J.  Bureau 

Newark,  N.  J. — Herman  Laza¬ 
rus,  Jr.,  Bayonne  Times,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Publishers  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  at  the 
annual  meeting  Sept.  26-27. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicechair¬ 
man,  Benjamin  J.  Foley,  New¬ 
ark  News;  treasurer,  E.  M.  Stur- 
ges,  Newark  Star-Ledger;  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer,  Paul  V.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Perth  Amboy  News. 


Nieman  Fellows' 

Report  Published 

Cambridge,  Mass. — A  study  of 
what  10  years  of  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowships  have  meant  to  news¬ 
papermen  and  their  profession 
is  contained  in  “The  Nieman  I 
Fellows  Report,”  which  was  * 
published  this  week. 

The  book,  published  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press,  cov¬ 
ers  the  years  since  the  first 
group  of  Nieman  Fellows  ar¬ 
rived  at  Harvard  in  1938.  It  is 
a  report  not  only  of  how  the 
fellowship  first  came  into  be¬ 
ing  but  what  happened  to  the  | 
men  after  that  year  at  Harvard 
(E&P,  May  15,  p.  72).  . 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  1-2 — W’isconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  Conference,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League,  Madison. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

Oct.  2  —  Newspaper  Boy 
Day. 

Oct.  4 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  27th  annual  Better 
Newspaper  Institute,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  5  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  8-9  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
24th  annual  convention,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  9  —  Pennsylvania  ' 

Women’s  Press  Assn.,  annual  r 
state  wide  meeting.  Penn-  I 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg.  I 

Oct.  9-10  —  Iowa  Press  \ 
Women,  Inc.,  fall  general  ( 
convention,  Burlington. 

Oct.  9-10 — Illinois  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Telegraph  Editors 
Assn.,  meeting,  Bismarck 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-12 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-13  —  Pacific  Coast 
Council,  AAAA  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs, 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Oct.  14-13 — Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  meeting,  Ste¬ 
vens  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  14-16  —  Southwestern 
A.ssociation  of  Industrial  Edi¬ 
tors,  meeting.  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Oct.  15-16 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing.  Multnomah  Hotel,  Port 
land.  Ore. 

Oct.  15-17 — Ohio  Newspa- 
paper  Women’s  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Oct.  18-20  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers 
Assn.,  fall  meeting,  Niagara 
Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  18-20  —  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum,  17th 
annual,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York. 

Oct.  20-23  —  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America,  62nd  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Edgewater 
Beach,  Chicago. 

Oct.  21-23  —  Illinois  Press 
Association,  83rd  annual  fall 
meeting,  Orlando  Hotel,  De¬ 
catur. 
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INSTALLS  8-UNIT  HEADLINER  PRESS 


THE  NEWS  New  York's 
Picture  Newspaper —hss 
consistently  canted  more  dis¬ 
play  linage  than  anj  other 
paper  in  the  city  for  ti<3  past 
15  years.  The  News'  record- 
breaking  total  advertising  in 
1947  was  29,410,538  lines. 
In  both  1946  and  194*7  the 
News  carried  more  Oisp  ay 
and  more  retail  linage  tl  an 
any  other  newspaper  in  me 
United  States. 

The  News'  circulation,  over 
2,250,000  daily,  4,400,000 
on  Sunday,  is  twice  that  of 
any  other  newspaper  in  Am¬ 
erica.  Total  annual  reader 
response  runs  over 2, 140,000. 


The  addition  of  eight  Goss  Headliner  units  and  one 
Goss  Uni-Flow  folder  brings  the  New  York  News' 
p  ess  capacity  to  100  black  units  and  18  pairs 
ot  folders. 

The  new  Headliner  press  is  the  latest  60,000- 
per-hour  design  with  features  that  provide  better 
quality  printing  and  more  efficient  operation  with 
greater  safety.  These  features  include  streamlined 
unit  enclosure,  continuous  feed  ink  system,  inking 
roller  throw-off,  etc. 

Outstanding  is  the  tension  plate  lock-up  (see 
inset).  This  new  lock-up  insures  longer  life  of  plates 
and  blankets  .  .  .  reduces  web  breaks  .  .  .  and  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  printing. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 

Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 


Prinii'.!  in  U.  S.  A. 


COVER-TO-COYER 

reader  traffic  for 
TABLOID  advertisers 


//  % 


Six  advertisements  received  high  enough  percentage 
scores  to  rank  among  the  top  ten  in  their  respective 
categories  for  all  studies  completed  to  date.  And  all  six 
of  these  ads  were  “back  of  page  5”.  .  .  with  one  (120  lines) 
appearing  on  page  55.  That’s  thorough  readership— 
and  evidence  that  you  should  give  this  new  survey 
the  most  thorough  study  possible. 

Phone  or  write  The  Washington  Daily  News  or  any  one  of  the 
General  Advertising  Departments  of  Scripps- Howard. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  go  over  this  and  other  studies  with  you. 

i  ^  The.=  :4ews  ~  r  I 


REDS  BLOCK 
U.  S.  AIR  LANE 

Police  Hunting  Man.  35, 
in  Slaying  of  D.  C.  Girl 


The  Washington  Daily  News 
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